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HOUGH Julius Ceſar be 
acknowledged * the firſt of 
thoſe famous ſovereigns - 
the world, who reduced che 
Roman republic to the form 

| of a monarchy, it is notwith- 
ſtanding true, that he only” id the founda- 
tion of that empire, which Au finiſhed 
in all its order and beauty. Thus he did 


* Appian, Plutarch, m 1 
Vor. II. B not 
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execute his reſolution. His ſtature was ſome- 
thing below'a medium, but ſo well propor- 
tioned, that none perceived this defect, but 
when he was near à 'tafler perſon, Nature 
had imprinted on his body certain characters, 
which ſeemed to have ſomething ſuperna- 
tural in them; for the north ſtar with all its 
attendants were viſible upon his ſtomach; as 
if this ſtar; which is more exalted than others, 
was the ſymbol” of his elevation, and being 
the rule of pilots, a ſign of his government. 
fe was but four years old when his father 
died * 7 yet he recoyered him again in the 
perfor” of Julius Cæſar his uncle, who tqok -a 
particular care of his education, and, having 
no children of his own, adopted him after 
wards. There is great probability he had 

deſign'd him for his ſueceſſor in the empire, 
which he governed under the title of dicta- 

It is certain he was brought up at leaſſ in 

great hopes; for at the age of ſeventeen Julius 
Exſar'made him wear the latus clavus, which 
is a' robe of purple, that the ſenators 
ſbns had not a title to till they were five · 
and-twenty'; as if he had deſigned by this di- 
ſtinction to raiſe him above thoſe who pre · 
tended to be the leaders of the republic. 
What happened to young Octavius in this ce- 
remony, cotifirerieA” Ws hopes which they 
had conceived of his grandeur; for this robe 


0 Plutarch, Suetunius, Abpian. 
| Sas. looſen- 
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ſeni his ſhoul ers, fel on a ſudden, 
a. n ing and ould his! 1 appesred 


aſtopiſhed. at this accident, hich they took 


for à bad omen, he crieq out in a. contrary 
ſentiment, that he had the ſenate under his 
feet. Julius Cæſar declared his intention in 
the choice which he had made of Octavius 
for his general of horſe, in conſequence of 
that power which he had as dictator of na- 
ming a perſon for this great employment“. 
For putting thus all authority into his on 
hands and his nephew” sz he not only eſta · 
bliſhed his own. phwer, in a manner nat to 
be op by any one, but he aſſured the 
xever ron and-inheritance to Octavius. 
6 22 no deſign of carrying him withhim 
3 which he meditated 
3 the Furtkians, hen he thought orf 
marching with a powerful-army, to revenge 
the death of Craſſus. For, finding him too 
young, he made his place be filled up by * 
ficers who took it by turns. 
Thoſe hopes in. which they ſaw. him 
brought up, drew; 28 day to N e 
where be was, perſons who came to make 
their addreſſes to him. Thoſe of che pro- 
vince made it their Lap By pleaſe him, and 
officers in tlie army, who had their quarters 
in Macedonia, — inceſſantly to him, to 
divert him with horſe races a at 


daher. n, 75 
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1 50 which be loved to an extremity ol 
bf It was in this Atsgable ketitnhr 2 'wher re 
he thought not only of diverting, but rendrin) 58 
himſelf worthy the amity of Cæſar, when he 
was informed of the ne of this dictator, 
which ſeemed. in 'probabil ity, to ruin, a 
his hopes. nes en 
He 1 not #1 A nineteen ny 555 G. 


. 9 '2 ; 


cation. "He Was anon at 5 at 05 > 
hunger Obes and feaxed that Cæſar had 
been aſſaults d in © a eneral revolt of all the 
citizens, as the two Gracchi had been in the 
preceding age, for Having made themfelves 


too popular, and ſo incurring the hatred: of 


the patricians. But haying underſtood, 
that the ſenate durſt not Openly abet the 
aſſaſſines, and that the people had a hor- 
ror of them, he recovered from his aſto- 
viſhment, and took the reſolution to go to 
Rome, . whither his mother and father-jn- 
law invited him, In the mean time the 

exhorted him in i their letters to practiſe diſſi- 


. mulation, not thinking it was yet a proper 


time to publiſh his adoption, or ſhew his 
reſentment againſt the murderers bf his Wee 


» This was i Hh year ton the foundation 


of Rome. * Dien MR Suecronius > Plutarch. 
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them. But Octavius reaſoning in ,anokn« 
5 thought he could not den Piel 
the people and the army, as the 
lawful heir, both of their dictator and ge- 
neral, for fear they might give à head to the 
empire, which could not now do without one, 
He therefore, departed from -Apollonia 
in a frigate to come to Rome. He paſſed the 
Tonian ſea, and jnftead of landing at Brundu- 
ſium (for the g:rifon was ſuſpected by him} 
he landed at Lupi, a, little town which, 
at preſent is. known by the name of La Rocca 
where he continued till he had received ſe- 
£00  A8riee, from 1912 7 that, ings 
ed pretty favorably at Rome; that Cars 
fen Bad pen ed, and all his laws 
He balanced ho longer aſter this news, 


1 


but went ae to Brunduſium, after that 


he had ſounded the gariſon, who ee 
him of their loyal intention. The officess 
who came to meet him having ſaluted him 
by the name of bis adoption, he gk it 
for a good omen, and not to render him- 
ſelf unworthy, he aſſumed the name of Ce. 
ſar from that very time. A great concourſe 
of all the old ſervants of the dictator flock- 
ed to him daily. His ſlaves, his freedmen, 
and the all cers, who had ſerved in his 
army, that were at Brunduſium, and in the 
neighbourhood, came in crouds to offer him 
their ſervice, and take the oath of fidelity. 

7 B 4 He 
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He de par rted thence, accompanied by A 
light — of officers and volunteers, that 
ivereaſed daily in the journey *. Being come 
to Perraeinum, he — that the fenate 
ander hand favored the murderers of Nis 
father, but that the conſul and the people were 
flled with indignation at it. He therefore 
haſtec to reach Rome, where having enter- 
d without noiſe, and given orders: for the 
locing of his attendants, he went and lighe- 
ed at the houſe of his father. inclaw. . 
vrus bet vixt him and Actia his mother, a l 
converſation upon the ſubject of the public af 
fairs, and the meaſures which were proper 
to be taken; Philip his father in da would 
not Rave had him ſhew any reſentment for 
me dea th of Cæfar, much lefs demand ven- 
geance of it: and repreſenting to kim the 
diſaffection of the ſenate, and inconſtancy of 
the people, he added, that Antony, who had 
an abſolute credit with-the legions, had de- 
— that his defign was not to join 
him, or ſupport his intereſt, becaufe he had 
ſent no one to meet him, though he was not 
ipnorant of his Accia had very near 
the ſame converſation with” him; in which 
he ſhew'd her fear and her affection: but 
continuing, firm in his reſolution, he ſaid, that 
he ſhould be unworthy of the adoption of 
Cœſar, if he did not revenge his death; and 
finiſh'd with thoſe paſſionate words, fo full 
* COUragE and affection, whichAchilles ſpoke 


Dion, Aspian. 
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and Het in hat ppoſed no longer his 
deſign, but only PIR to join _ 
derice with intreyidity and-enterprizes- - - - 


Thus finiſhed” t in . at * 


end of of which, young Cz/ar went to viſit his 
Ferie ea 2 oy cons 
to them what: h& ſbtved to 
following; 1 5 yed them to * 


by Mage meet bim all together early in the 


morning, in the fbrum. He was chere one 


of the firſt, and when he ſaw them aflembled 
he ſaid : “ That he Kl no leſs wor pre: 
tc. caution 1 Antony than az 
5 Saint Brutus and accomplices z becauſe 
& under a i bt de having a regard fot 
ce the menior of Cæſar, he affected the 
oF ie ajmy, and government 

&, of the republi 8 intereſting 
oo Himſelf at the bottom, in revenging his 
«<. death,; that on che contrary, he entered 
© into treaties of pacificatjon with the very 
te murderets Of his benefactor; and had-au- 
te thorized, by his preſence; thoſe decrees 
© of the ſenate, wherein he preſided; which 
66 it Pad or Bs siven in their favor; 
5 Ax 4 $9; but 
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<< hüt that he was Seſolved” to peak Wich 
c him, and oblige him to an explicit derl4- 
3 — of his real ſentiments, and what 
: of a art he was determined to take.“ TU ns 
s friends approving of his reſolution, 
would accampany him to Antony, who lived 
in à beautiful houſe of. Pompey: 's which he 
held of Czfar's liberality. conſul beitig 
told of his coming, with which he was not 
- pleaſed, becauſe he gueſſed tlie cauſe, ſent no- 
body to meet him, and let him Walt lone 
time at the door, 2 if he geſig u to refuſe 
' dim audience, But 'Cilar di ' this 
injury, after he was e ſpoke to him 
in this manner, er (for the rank 
which you held in the frien L 
* who adopted me, obliges me 
& ſo) I come to thank y el, what a yours 
c done to honor the TY: 
_ « T come likewiſe to * of the Thank 
N << that has been ſeen on: 2 ſud 22 
_ «© conduct in favor of n deres 
« have ſent them ards, tb hinder the 
| * people from letting, fire te their houſes ; 
you have favored their retreat,” and even 
66 4 rnd the provinces of Arne, and the 
« iland of Crete, to e Caſſius, 
and ſuffered Decimus to Keep the proyince 
„ of Gaul, which he ought to. have forfeit, 
ed by the death of Czar, T. _who procured 
> ++ him that government. Is not this, to pull 
«gown with one hand what you build with; 
« the other, and overthroy the - very altar 
: e which 


40 com age and conſulſhip may ſeem to. for- 
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a favor to ask of you: yo have ſeen 


3% 


46 e necefſarity be 
4 at in his intended war. with the Farthians, I 
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d which you had raiſed to Cæſar ? I. ſpeak 
4440 — with the freedom which 


* bid me; but ought to make _ 
$ — L rank which. 
adoption has given me a title to-L have {ill 


46 r. . which Lucius Piſo or- 


Ha aac hither. Thus Czfar's eſtate be- 
«< longs: to me, becauſe he has choſen me 
his heir: . 
me the four thouſand 

„, made be carried to your own houſe, So 


which, you 


fear might be pillaged, to the end 
. left 


to the Roman people, and 3 But 
. << this is not ſuthcient, an 


ou have 


++ ſerzed: upon the 7 whi he had 
<<. taken from the be eee r 


deſire you to put them into my hands af- 


ter the manner of a loan, chat. 1 nay ful- 


« fil the teſtament of Czfar; and I will oblige 
payment as ſoon as. I have re- 
« ceived. the money for the. ſale of 


iN of. Bade which L am going to dj 
.« 0 


2111 © ſome 


es, it ſeems to me, that I have 
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„ ſome natural right to thoſe riches which 
the republic was indebted to his liberality 
<6 fer. What gave room to Octavius of 
ſpeaking thus, was, that it was a known 
thing, drehen the dictator triumphed over 
Gaul, Arie, Egypt, and Pharnaces, they 
carried before him ſixty five thouſand: ta- 
lents, and two thouſand crowns in gold, of 
the booty of his enemies; and that after: the 
ſolemnity of his triumph, he order d all thofe 
riches to be carried to the public treaſury. 
Antony being of a violent nature, anſwer d 
in theils terms: I pardon your age, ſuch an 
indiſereet diſcdurſe. You ſhould have in- 
formed yourſelf better of facts, and then 
* vou would have found nothing to blame 
in my conduct. If I have conſented to 
<< the decrees given by the ſenate in favor. 
of the murderers o „ did it out of 
policy, that T might appeaſe the minds of 
ee the: people irritated by the eloquence of 
the © conſpirators; for comparing their 
0 „ Khon. to that of the firſt deliverers of the 
republic, and Cæſar, whom had aſ- 
oF 17 10 inated, to Tarquin, whom thoſe patriots 
had banimed from Rome, they wonder 
fully began to work upon the populace, 
0 But by feigning to favor Brutus and 
4 Caffius, I faved Cæſar's honor. I ſuffered 
indeed the ſenate to provide for their own 
ſecurity, to the end that I mightby the ſame 
decxee confirm his acts, and pay to his 
4 Ute the laſt duties of a ſepulchre. As 
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t for what remains, I am to refund 
<< the money that belonged. to Cæſar; but 
55 for what He had taken from the treaſur q 
Jam obliged to return it thither, as the 
65+ ſenate has ordered ; and you are not to 
ee think that your adoption gives you any 
right to the funds of the republic. «You 
t carty your pretenſions too far, and I hope 
10 I may give you one piece of advice, Hh 
you ought to have learn'd in the ſchools of 
<< Greece: It is not to be carried away with 
ce the torrent of popularity and ambition. 
Cæſar was touched to the quick with this 
anſwer, and leſt Antony-immediately,” after 
having told him, 'he ad believed indeed to 
have found a more friendly affiſtance in his 
amity, but ſince he had 8 him ſo cold a 
denial, he was going to ſell his eſtate in- 
ſtantiy to diſcharge the legacies of his adopted 
father. Which he did as foon as Gat te: 


It happened a few days afterwards, An- 
tony the prætor having taken upon Him the 


exhibition of thoſe games and ſhews which. 


Brutus was togratify the populace with in, 
his , he cauſed them to be cele- 
brated with all the magnificenc ble, ad- 
ding ſplendid feaſts to the ſpectacle, and d 
nations to theſe entertainments-; for he was 
an intimate friend of Brutus, and as zealous 
for the republic and government, as his bro- 
ther was the contrary. Theſe games hap= 
pened preciſely at the time when Cæſar diſ- 
tributed the money. he had received from the 


Dion, Appian. 
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ſale of his fortune, and that inheritanee 
which he had by his ſucceſſion to the dicta- 
tor: to which be added what he raiſed from 
the inheritances which his mother and father- 
in· law made him a preſent of, to the end he 
might fill up thoſe ſums he had occaſion for, 
amounting as did to ſeveral millions; for 
Julius Cæſar had left by his will three hun · 
dred ſeſterces a head to the Raman people, fo 
that there were Mt all more than-five hundred 
thouſand legatees*. This magnaficence gained 
him in ſuch Wart the affections of the people, 
that they would not ſuffer the propoſal, 
1 which the friends of Brutus and Caſſius made 
* to them, of having theſe latter recalled to 


[qt Rome: and running to that place of the the- 
} | atre where this junto and cabal was aſſembled, 
| they diſſipated them immediately, and put 


an endto the games till all the tribunes had de- 
clared themſelves againſt the re-eftabliſhment 
of the conſpirators: - Brutus and Caſſius being 
adviſed-of this, thought of nothing now but 
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| of retiring into their ancient governments of 
' Syria and Macedonia, pretending thatAntony | 
zi and Dolabella could not give them in ex- 
5 1 and * and 2 
5 teſting againſt 

j which had been — Tom the fe the. es 
{6K 

We - "I 

(4 2 [Tho He. mr then for mill i. 

. e They 

. 
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| But Czfar, content with 
um, and calling him in to their aſſiſtance, 


ing a ſhare in public employments, he re- 


4nd tyrannical nature. He yet omitted no- 
thing that might be ſerviceable to the right 
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therefore paſſed over into Afia, and 
by ehis invaſion broke:the league which they 
had ſecretly made with Antony, and kindied 
again the flames of war all over the empire. 
having divided his 


enemies, waited till the republic, troubled by 
their 'difſenfions;/ ſnhould caſt their eyes on 


put into his hands the command” of their 
armies. His youth hinderirig him from hav- 


mained quiet at omeyobſervng the motions 


+ of ' thoſe two factions, ho then divided the 


armies and provinces: and making ſhew of 
4 ſtudied moderation, and refined diſinter- 
eſtedneſs, he render d himſelf by this con · 
duct, as agreeable both to the people and the 


ſenate, as A made himſelf daily more 


and mere hated by his ambition, debauches 


of his adoption; nor can any thing be ĩma- | 
gined bolder than what he did in the games 


which an dile in entering n 


ans exhibited to the people 
Upon the feftivat eatly in 


the morning the ſtatue vl e ene — 


in à chair of ſtate, with a crown of gold en- 
riched with precious © ſtones upon its head; 
to be carried to the moſt eminent part of the 


amphitheatre. This (if RITA 6 ut 


* Dion o Piu. q 1 „ 


th 
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marry 
whom Fulvia his wife had had by Clodtus, 
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his friends, not being able to bear the ſight, 
ſaid he would never permit, that in a feaſt that 
was made at his expence, and deſigned to di- 
vert the people; wo one ſhould employ them. 
in paying homages and ſorvile adorations ta 
Cæſar. This diſpute growing warm, becauſe 
the young Crſar, would maintain the autho- 
rity of the ſenate's decree; it was neceflary 
to come before the tribunal of Antony. Oe 
tavius grounded his proceedings upon a de- 
eree which the ſenate had given, — 
after the murder of Julius Cæſar, to 

the people, hom the bloody —1 — re 
dictator had ſtirred up to a mutiny. 


eree ordered, that they ty pag — 


ſame honors after his. death, as af he were. 
living; and that in all public games, and ſo- 
lemn aſſemblies his image :/ ſhould preſide. 
there, having a crown of gold upon its head. 
Antony had been himſeif the author os the 
decree; but, becoming jealous of af 
fection the people ſnewid to young: afar, 
he gave ſentence againſt; him, ee 
favorably- - the — of the dil. 
- Octavius being provoked at the Outrage, 
— — had done to his 
father, put in his proteſt upon the ſpat before 
the people; but ſome time after their mutual 
friends reconciled them Again: to male. this 
union more durable, to 
Codia, daughter-in-law of Antony, 


1 


h er firſt husband, per themſelves that 
$his bond uniting Pans ies, would alſo 
unite 


5 
＋ 
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unite their minds Yet this did, not happen 3 
for F ab ia, being a baug temper 'd woman. 
Id not hate Car the lets, and ſhe * obliged. 


him at laſt, by her intrigves, to ſend back her 


daughter, as we will ew in the Wel a 

this hiſtory, | 3 

In the mean time, Ct, attached by Ki 

alliance to Antotiy; promiſed to employ | 

wy Fay it WINES, Br ay 
ul, live thence Decunys, 

had been = of the cenſpirators:;”: "He. kept 


him the government, 


his word to him; and the people, gained 


over by his ſolicitations,” in ſpite of the ſe+ 


nate, revoked the power of Pecimus, and 


ſubſtituted in his place Nai , who prepares. 


himfelf-to go into Gaul with his army. 


as it was then in Macedonia, whither he 1 — | 
intended to go before Brutus and Caſſius 


had poſſeſſed n of his province, he 


ſent his orders to call it back, and ems. 
barked the troops upon the jonian e 

_ Whilſt cheſe things were tranſacting at 
Rome, 9. 7 6 lieutenant of the Cæfa- 
rean party, had entered upon Aſia, to de- 
clare war a Brutus and Caſſius. The 
people of 
gates againſt him with out having regard to his 
dignity of conſul, being encouraged by Tre- 
nobius, lieutenant of the conſpirators, But 
Dolbella having ſurpriſed him in Smyrna, or- 
dered his head to be ſtruck off to puniſſi him 
for the murder of Julius Cæfar; for Trebo- 


+ Dis, Appian. 


nius 


— 


rgamus and Smyrna ſhut their 


| My 
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| nius ' was one of the e and: he 


ſts of it in one of his letters he writes to 
EAT. pra BS bim not to forget lum in 
on dale 0 or the conſpiracy, which he pub- 
is was the firſt of the cofiſpitators 

! hath the vengeance of the Czſarean 
arty fell: The others periſſied ſoon' after ; in 
He ſame manner, or killed themſelves with 
their own hands, or made ſome other tragi⸗ 
cal eoncluff ion Þ l. Pur An ntony ſpoke no mere 
of his journey into Gaul ©, The army that 


was come from Macedonia had landed in 
Italy, and he had got the title of general 


confirmed to him by the ſenate, in gratitade 
for the edit which he had Lane before 

his laying down his employment, that no 
one for the future ſhould be elected dictator. 
Vet he did not truſt to the ſenate, by whom 
he knew very well he was not loved; nor to 
the alliance of Cæſar, whoſe exceſſive | pu- 


larity gave him diſquiet : and he durſt not 


leave Rome. 

Antony was poſſeſſed of very fine « utaities 
and had received great advantages from na- 
ture, as. well as from fortune. He was of ſo 
Huſtrious a birth, that he drew his original 
from Hercules; 3 was well made in his perſon; 
had a noble air, and all the manners of 4 
man of quality. He had an agreeable hu- 
mour, an ealy wit, and did not want polite- 
neſs, though he was more a ſoldier than 4 


© Suctomus, Dian „ Appian. 
| „„ e. 
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courtier, as; Qeopatta jeſtingly raillied him 
one day. He was liberal” to, proditality, and 
magnificent to luxury; valiant and power-' 
ful, and ſo experienced a captain, that at the 
famous battle of Fharfalia Julius Cæſar him- 
ſelf would divide with him the honor of 
command, having taken the tight wing Him- 
felf, and entruſted the left to his care. He 
was a near relation of the dictator, his mo- 
ther keing of the antient family. of the ſulii. 
Upon which account Julius Cæſar had ad- 
mitted him to his confidence, and hcnored 
him with the principal employments of the 
republic. He had defigned that he ſhould” 
have accompanied him to the ſenate en the 
fatal day of the ides of March, which he ap- 
prehended, hut could not avoid. And the 
conſpirators who feared Antony's courage, 
ſent - Trebonius to him, who amuſed him 
with diſccurſe at the entry of the court 
whilft they executed their tragical deſign: - 
But Antony had great defects, mixed 
withhis good qualities, being violent and cruel, 
abandoning himſelf to the love of women, 
and continual exceſs of wine; uſing his cour-- 
age imprudently, often loſing the fruit of his 
own victories; loved indeed by the ſoldiers 
to whom the vices of a general are oſtentimes 
more pleaſing than his victories; but hated 
by the ſenate for the fame reaſon, and more 
feared than loved by the people whom he had 
oftentimes treated with great ſeverity, | 


+ 


Dion, Appian, Suetonius. Such 
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Himſelf, declared they would. "make | him tri-, 


rights, S0 That the, day, of election being, 
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Such was. the 105 0 o en and ſuc 

the opjnjon they had gf him... . 
ignorant of this ; Vat Ns Seel A line {4 
came from the love that the peo d for. 
Cæſar, and he could not. 0 it ne nan 
occaſion WN the ſenate and he were 
both equally ſurpriſed. One of ne tribunies, 
in'employment — 55 Oct⸗wius m 
intexeſt for the place, Kin, for Flami-; 
nius, and; others for him © hatevgr \ Fa 
the. truth, the people helieving it Was. for A 


bune; notwithſtanding his age fell ſhort. of 
the law, which they had a power of diſpenſ- 
ing with, Antony. uniting himſelf upon this 
occaſion with the ſpate, made, a decree that, 


forbag, the people th 1 d of the, lay 
under rigorous Rk Cont but, the. people, | 
being provoked with this oppoſition, Pro- 

teſted loudly. that they would, have, their, 


me, the moſt warm among them ſurround- 
ing the tribunal of Antony, 14 18 ok. 
him ſternly with threats. the e of of 7 
decreę. Antony, wavering betwixt fear 
reſentment, would not revoke 2 
told them they might make it null Ei the 
txibune, Tp they did upon the ſpot. 3 
Fet Czfar br not have ee g 
farther®, and believing that it was more glo-; 


rious and ſecure or himſelf to be united ith: 


* Apis. 1 Sueronius. 22 
| the 
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the patrician nobiliey, than to Pe Allied with 
the people, he 'ceafed to make "intereſt for 


plebzian; employments, and reconciled him 
To this reconciliation ſucceeded that of 
Antony with Czfar, which, was effected by 
the officers in the army, im a vety ſolemn 
manner, inthe capitþl.”” OED 
But they did not continue any long time 
in good intelligence; for a few days after 
Antony ſpread a report, that Cæſar had only 
reconciled himfelf with him to deſtroy him 
with more ſecurity, and that he had bribed 
his own guards to aſſaſſinate him *. Cæſar 
called the gods to be witneſſes of his inno- 
rency, and avengers of violated alliance 4 
gainſt Antony, who not content with break- 
ing through the obligations of friendftyp a 
third time, had a mind to draw upon him 
the hatred of the people by a ſuppoſed crime; 
Wherefore, he knocked loudly at his gate, de- 
fying him to appear, and make good his af- 
ſertion. Antony not daring to come out, 
no one doubted of his calumnyůy & 
He faw with inward” grief the injury he had 
done himſelf, and learnt at the ſame time that 
the legions which he had ordered from Mace- 
donia, and put in gariſon at Brunduſium, and 
the neighbourhood round it, began to'mur- 
mur "becauſe they were not employed. He 
haſted therefore to leave Rome, that he might 
ſatisfy their deſires, ' and went immediately 
to the gariſon. N 
30 N a Appian. | 
Cx ſar 
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Car on his ſide fearing leſt Antony 
return to Rome with an army, and mM nake him- 
ſelf maſter of the people and ſenatg. chi 
into Campania to the colonies ＋ Jos 
Cxſar to raiſe levies. © The mem | 
dictator's benefactions ſtill freſh in their * 
having made him find the inhabitants diſpoſed 
to grant him a levy of ten thouſand men, he 
returned ſpeedily to Rome with this little ar- 
my. But upon a ne propoſition of accom- 
modation made by the officers of Antony, 
he diſmiſſed this militia, and only retained a 
thouſand men about him, with which he 
took a journey to Ravennz, well aſſured of 
the affection of the ſenate and the Roman 
knights,” — . all ſwore never to Nn 
him. | 


# $4 = 


his army, of ſuch as had ſhewn too my 
affection for Octavius, baniſhed or broke the 
moſt ſuſpected, and having gained over. the 
others by his bay 990 he made them all take 
the way towards and returned to Rome, 
where he overthrew all that Cæſar had done... 
Having. convened the ſenate, he complained 
of the oath they had taken to Cæſar, and 
poke with ſo much authority and violence, 

that all the ſenators and Roman knights took. 
an oath quite contrary, This being done, pe. 


© Dion, Appian, * * Avian 
do 


Dee. 


„ rere 
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departed from Rome, and went to join his 
ame yhich waited For dir at Rimini, , Rut 
che ſenate and Roman Knights were very glad 
to hear that Cæſar was in a condition to diſ- 
engage them from the oath which they had 
taken to Antony againſt their inclinations, - |: 

Cæſar returning from Ravennæ was at Alba 
with five legions, when he receiyed this news, 
He wrote immediately to the ſenate: to cam- 
plain of their inconſtancy, exhorting them to 
eſpouſe his intereſt, and aſſuring them, that 
they had nothing to fear from Antony, be- 
cauſe he had ſufficient forces to defend them. 
Cæſar's letters were read with a general ap- 
plauſe, and one, ſaw a quick return of all the 
ſchate and the Roman knights to his party. 
They were inclined to this by that averſion 
they had conceived for Antony; but they be- 
lieved likewiſe, that Cæſar would favor with 
his army the election of new conſuls, againſt 
the jntrigues and violence of Antony's cabal. 
They writ in anſwer to his letter, after hav- 
ing aſſured him that they were all in his in- 
tereſt : And Cæſar promiſed them to cover 
the city of Rome with his army, and preſerve 
them from the invaſion of their common 
enemy, in ſuch ſort, that the day of election 
being come, the ſenate diſpoſed the people to 
name Hirtius and Panſa; of whom Cicero 
gives this teſtimony in his letters, that they 
were the very conſuls the republic had 


3 wiſhed, This election was followed by a 


4 Dion, Appian. \ q 
ecree 
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decree: againſt Antony, who had had 
eee oma | 
which he had a mind to drive Decimus, Wh 
had ſhut himſelf up in that place to defend it, 
and maintain himfelf in his government. The 
ſenate, Who protected Decimus, order d An- 
tony to raiſe the ſiege, and, quit the pro- 
vince, after „ lurrendered up lu. 
into the hands ef the new 
There was no mention ma af Cabs: 10 
this decree z hut the ſenate, who had occaſion 
for his legions, on; eſigned to keep him in 
their intereſt, made another, whereby they al- 
lowed bim to ask the conſulſhip, es 
ſooner than was permitted by law ; and | 
which ordered that in gratitude to his larnices; 
their ſhould be erected a golden ſtatue for him 
inthe amphitheatre, when he ſhould exhibit 
his games to the people. He ſaw clearly the 
ſenate did not {ek his friendſhip. but — 
they ſtood in need of him, and perceiving them 
til affectioned to the party of the conſpira- 
tors, he took no leſs umbrage at their con- 


duct than at that of Antony, not thinking of 


making uſe of one, but with a deſign of ruin- 


ing the other. He heſitated no longer when 


the ſenate provoked by the murder of Trebo- 
nius, at the ſight of A dead body which was 
brought to Rome, proſcribed Dolabella, and 
declared him an open enemy of the republic. 
But diſſembling with great policy bis diſcon- Wl 


tent, he applied intirely to the gaining the 2 


i rear of Rome 711. - 
| affec- 


| affe&ion; of the lex Ong, 
ſenate uſeleſs . Wa one 
Ke march'd: . againſt An: 
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an infallible 
of- endenng alt cke finger intentions of the 


— he refuſed the title e od 
ration or prudence-. aA LET ns 
But Antony: having ſeen 88 of the 
ſenate * ſaid to tha deputies, ** that he could 
«+ not:obey it, nor did believe that his refuſal 
3 e. 
s becauſe this | 
14 him, was the machination and will of Ci 
gero his mortal enemy, and ef a 
<<" free and difintereſted ſenate.” - 1 
The deputies brought in the report, and 
the ·ſenate animated by Cicero declared Anto- 
ny an of the ommon wealth, and or. 
dered the conſuls to make war upon him · 
They confirmed likewiſe by the ſame decret 
the title of the government of Macedonia 
and Ilyrĩum to Brutus, and that of Syria to 
Caſſiusd, revoking that exchange which Anto- 
ny would have had made of theſe provinces 
with thoſe of Cyrene and Crete. e ſenate 
gave likewiſe to thoſe two generals the abſo- 
lute command of their armies, which they 
were to exerciſe conjointly, and conferred tiie 
charge upon Caſſius of purſuing Dolabella. 
This decree. aſtoniſhed Cæſar no Teſs than 


a Appian. Avian. E 
Vor. II. | Antony, 
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Antony; arid che former #ftxſhol? reſtection 
thu rears ve ne rh 


| "wiſe Ah 
tony. 1 355 £5368 1 * $4! % &- — 1 {115g 4 nit 
The event hew'd. ths eoniſequencsthat 
he had reaſoned right? 
Decimus was — to-' ent "Nreights_ 
7 Antony's army; * the be- 
n, 


7 — — Would bear of no 

expected the kaking of the city, 
Hirtius ard 3 with the frebps 
of · the republic! They pfteh'd their camp 
over - againſt chat of Antony, with à reſo⸗ 


lution ta give him battle, or to throw ſuc- 


couts into the place But cis general having a 


mind to avoid the firſt, put himſelf in a 


condition of hindering the ſecond, pretend 
—_ 
conſul without the effuſton of blood; 
thought and diſpoſed of things — 
and engaged him in a battle which he could 
have ſnunn'd. For Antony having had in- 
formation, that Panſa with a light eſcort was 
coming to join the army, conceived a de- 
ſign of taking him priſoner; and drawing off 
ſecretly with two legions, had ſurpriſed him, 
if, Hirtius had not ſent the martial legion 
with the Prætorian cohort to meet his col- 
legue. This ſuccour joined the conſul in 


a Appi an. 
| the 


— 


when F 
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the very time that Antony appeared, 3 this 
accident was more dangerous than ether oft 
them had; thought. Panſa was; | Mortaliy 
wounded, and forced to retire ; the prætorian 
cohort was cut to pieces, and the legion re- 
duced to a half could no longer ſupportothe 
change of the enemy. But Hirtius coming 
up with new troops made the face of the 
battle change, and fell with ſuch impetnoſity 
npon the victorious army that all the valour oi 
Antony could not hinder à total defeat. He 
had great difficulty to ſave himſelf, and did 
not eſcape with the wreck of his troups but byt 
the favor of the night, and croſſing ditches 
5 water, over Bare 6 did not: 
think it proper to purſue him. Antony morti- 
fied at this defeat, continued firm in his firſt 
reſolution, of carrying on the ſiege of Modena 
without going out of his camp. But a ſecond 
accident which he could not avoid engaged 
him two days after in a general Hattle, wheres 
in he was again defeated and forced ta raiſe the 
ſiege. The affair happened thus DM 1,6 1443 
Cœæſar having made Hirtius obſerve that it 
was impoſſible to force the eamp of Antony, 
on that ſide where they were poſted, but that 
marching their troops and retiring behind the 
mountain that cover'd the city, they might 
throw ſuccours into the ton by that paſſage, 
which the enemy had left unfortified truſting 
to the advantageouſneſs of the place, this ad · 
vice was followed, and the conſul marched at 
the head of two legions. Cæſar followed him 
| C 2 with 
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with the reſt of the army, with a reſolution of 

forcing his camp, or giving him battle white 

the-conſul ſhould relieve the ton with new 

forces. Antony made full ſpeed with his 
oppoſe Hirtius, and drew out two 


der 


to have periſhed himſelf upon this occaſion, 


being only followed. by a ſmall number of the 
braveſt men and beſt affectioned to him; and 
Antony coming up with the choice of his 
horſe was going to ſurround him, if the legi- 
ens who knew his danger had not haſted to 
his ſuecour, The battle being thus renewed 
was continued all the day without any one's 
being able to, perceive. to which ſide victory 
anclined. , Antony gave the uſual marks of his 
courage; and Cæſar in an extraordinary man- 
ner ſignalized his own. .* He was ſeen in the 


a Suetonuus, 


very 
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ery heat of the battle, logfied with om 
Md Jonieh an enſign- bearer to a legion could 
no longer hold, on account ef hie woutgs 
and loſs of blood, and he expoſed- himſelf x 
all places where his prefence adoration "of 
They were fo animated 
that * Was nothing but r eat re 
rate the two armies. Neither of the generals 
paſſed. it in repoſe. Cæſar employecit"in 
viſiting the wounded, . and encouraging the 
ſoldiers for the action of the day followi 
Antony held a general council of bevel 
cipal officers of the army, and though:the 
greateſt part were of opinion, that keeping 
himſelf in his camp, he ſfiould wait for the 
coming of Ventidius and Flaneus, he were 
marching up to him with fivelegions; (held 
ſtill ſo great an apprehenſion, leſt Cæſar re- 
turning to the charge might force His lines, 
and finiſh his defeat, that he followed the ad- 
vice of thoſe who connſelled him to retire, 
and about the third watch of the night he 
marched ſnently out with all his army,ckeep- 
ing his fires kindled to conceal his departure. 
Thus was the famous ſiege of Modena raiſed, 
and Decimus delivered in in that point 'of time 
when he thought he thould have ane 
the hands of Antony. 
But he was no lefs apprehenfive. of falling 
into the hands of Cæſar, who being his de- 


liverer indeed, was alſo the fon. of the perſon 


Dian, Appian, 
C 3 he 
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he Had maffacred. He ſent his ties to 
fexcnſe himſelf for the murder, a caſt the 
odium of it vpon the other conipirators; ; not- 
withſtanding" failing of courage to expect 
_ Cafarat Modena, he had left the place, and 
ed- the river. But Cæſar anſwered the 
deputies, that though he could neither admit 
vf the excuſes, nor fee the murderer of his 
father, yet he ſhould reſpect the orders of the 
ſenate. In effect, though he was in a con- 
dition of purſuing- him, and taking his life, 
he yet leſt him in te government, and re- 
tiring from Gaul took the direct way to Bo- 
logna, where he went to ſee Fanſa whom he 
found dying of his wounds. 

The conful ſhewed an extreme ſatisfactlon 
im feelag him ; and having deſired thoſe who 
were in the chamber to leave chem to chem - 
ſelves; he made him fit down and ſaid,” „That 
ee he praiſed the gods, who had fent him 
% ſolopportunely, that before his death he 
. light diſcover to him an im it ſe- 
cet. After this ſtruggling with His extreme 
veiiknefs, he added, That the zeal and af- 
ee fection which he aliva e. for Julius Cæ- 
. far, hadialvays made him lock upon with 
al hörror, that conſpiracy which had brought 

« him to his end: that he had for the fon 

4c the ſame affection which he had for the fa- 
% ther, and that he would give hñim a con- 
t vineinte Proof, "by (diſcovering to him the 


e 
4 | O. 6 diſ- 
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« diſaffectiun of the ſenate, and the 
« inſtructions Which. be 3 e 
them.. For I had orders continued 
<< teh Over your conduct — bee 
not ſent my eollegue/ and me, but that the 
5+ preſence. of two conſuls. drawing all the 
6 + reſpegt of allegiance, you might remain 
without credit. It becomes your pm- 
. * dence tc Kalt by this . and if you 
ill! believe me, you will renew, your 
iendſhip-with Antony againſt a faction 
* conſpiracy to ruin you bo! "His 
wards failed him in concluding this diſcourle, 
and ſoon: after he expired. Cæſar ſent his 
dody, and that of Hirtius to Rome, with a 
relation ef all that had paſſed at the raiſing 
the ſiege af Modena, dus caution fly diflem- 
bled. his reſentment; 7 92 Ane 17 „ 
His letters having. been ready the ſenate 
ſnewed more ſatisfaction for the deliverance 
of Decimus and the defeat of Antony, than 
grief for the death of the two conſuls. 
Above them all Cicero ſhewed an exceſſive 
Joy, and ordered fiſty days of proceſſion 
and public; prayer. bey added to this 
decree, that during the interregnum and 
till the election of the new conſuls, Degimus 
ſhould have the command of the armies 
with the title of imperator, to authorize him 
the more in that war which «the, ſenate 
charged him to continue againſt Antony 
without ſpeaking of Cæſar any more than 
if he had no part in the expedition. 
C4 We 
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Wie have reaſon _t6''be' aftonifly'd at 4 
decree Which appears fo: lietle conformable” 
to the wiſdom of the ſenate, who ought't6- 
hade managed Ceſar, and to e due ſen- 
timent of Cicero, who bore him Wieneſt 
that he had ſaved the commonwealth on 
this oecaſion. But the weak complaiſance 
which Cicero * had. for Brutus, ohliged hir 
to draw it up in this form. For Cicero 
having written to him what had paſſed; in 
terms too natural to that orster; thut ex- 
tolled Cæſar to the very heavens, Brutus had 
anſwered him, perhaps with ſome jealouſy; 
that he did not approve of thoſe immode- 
rate praiſes, and that it would be bettef for 
him to endeavour after the means of 
humbling the ambition of Octavius that 
thus to nouriſh his pride  by-+ exceſſive. 
nenors and adulation. In 'bther reſpects 
- Cxfar was not ſurpriſed to hear of the re 
ſolution of the ſenate,” whoſe bad intention 
towards him he had always experienced: 
and this new injury confirm'd him in his 
opinion af the fincerity- of Panſa's advice: 
I thought I owed this illuſtration to the 
hiſtory of Auguſtus,” about a matter of fact 
which _ _ — been well known; 
and which ſeeme to me important enough 
to d well a little upon. In the mean time 
Czfar not willing to precipitate things, pre- 
tended to an abſolute ignorande ue 
* Vide qe Eh. Dru ug hi 
- | "Sudan 
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deſigns of the ſenate, and ſent ta deſire 
that they would grant him the. title of 
imperator which. he had refuſed; from 

army, with the permiſſion of putting up for 
the conſulſnip, Au, he had not "ihe toll 


age required by la n 
But the. ſenate. Tein bel Ae ICM 
whilſt they loaded with honors Brutus and. 
Caſſius, Ae them by 2 praiſe, 
with the titles of protectors and delivgrets 
of their country, and giving them a PUNE: 
power of receiving all the taxes and duties 
of their provinces for diſchargin K. 
pence of the war. It was now e 
that Cæſar, benefiting himſelf b . 
vice of Panſa, ſhould think ſeri 
own preſervation; for the chr "eos for- 
tified — — conſiderad!y, and the prin- 
cignl cities of Macedonia, and Aſia embraced; 
ir party, with ſeveral legions who came 
to 1 the gaths of fidelity to them. Four 
legions deſerted at once and left. Dolabella: 
And Antony's brother having ſeen thoſe, 
foldiers ſlain or gone over to the enemy, 
which he commanded, loſt at laſt his own 
life. Antony who reaſoned very near 
in the ſame manner as Cæſar, and had more 
diſquiet in his mind, repreſented to him the 
power of the conſpirators which ought to 
de equally ſuſpected by them; and how 
Brutus and Cafius With twenty legions. 


* Dion, Ahpian. 
Cs 


were 
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Vere pre 9 98 paſs over into Italy, as 
1 on. $7 &y. d | reduced Aſia uncle eir 
eAſeric HOT 44S} Ts *. 


on © Cefar Rwe clearly the neceſſty!ot pr 
ip with Anton Nut he did not judge it 
5 ent to bre 5 with the ſenate, i in the con- 
iti. he found himſelf, . of any 
"command'"in the amy. As he was in this 
rplexity, they brou 1 85 news, that the 
ms had Te- ene him in bis em ploy- 
for as I. epidus had joined Antony 
ROT: ſeven legion „the a prehended 
Nectiius alone Whg not have Tofficient au- 
"thority againſt two ſuch 4 e and expe- 
Henced commanders; where they alſo- 
Tre to him Ccklar, with af equal and * 
ernative power. The ſenate: beieved” 
1th is means, to win over Ceſar E, and to to 
make him amends for the conſulſhip the 
"Tefaſed him, without making a' refl og 
chat they t thus put him in a condition of ob- 
| taining it in ſpite, of t them. 

This was what his friends and officers in 
the army counſelled him to do b; but he 
"gave them for anſwer, that he would not 
Joc to this extremity all at onee ; but, 
orgetting the indignities which he had- re- 
ceived from particulars that were diſaffected 
to him, he Would always reſpect the autho- 
rity of ſo. auguſt a body as the ſenate : That 
therefore he was reſolved to ſend new depu- 
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ties, Who might remonſtrate afreſh the 
equity of his demands; and make appear to 
the enemies he had in that ſeat l 
that they would. oppoſe themſelves to no 


"01% ind 6; 


- The deputies having performed their com- 


miſſion, ſurpriſed the aſſembly not a little 


dy the boldneſs of their diſcourſe ; But 
they received for anſwer from the , ate 
what they had already declared, that Cæſar 
was mot as yet qualified by age and law. The 
deputies replied with warmth, that that diffi- 
culty was trifling, ſince Corvinus and Scipio, 
in the antient common wealth, and Pompey 
and Dolabella fince, had been freed from 
fact an exception. Upon this it being re- 
plied, That theſe. were violations of law 
that ought to be corrected, rather than ex- 
amples ſet for imitation ; and the ſenate per- 
ſiſting in their denial, one of them laid his 
Hand tv the guard of his ſwerd: . Vou re- 


1 fuſe then, ſaid he, the conſulſhip to Cx- 


© far; but this and friendſhip. ſhalk-give it 
e him.“ It is ſaid, that Cicero replied, 
with emotion: Is it thus you ask it? You 
will then obtain it.“ The deputies, up- 
on their return, making their report to Cæ- 
ſar, he ſaw clearly, that he muſt of neceſſity 
break with the ſenate: - He therefore reſolv- 
ed, without delay, to march his army di- 
rectly for Rome: And as it was then beyond 


Jon, Appian, Suetonius, Plutarch. 
a the 
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the Rubicon, over-againſt that place where 
Julius Cæſar paſſed his army; When he was 
8 to 3 againſt , the 

oldiers drew from it a good omen, for the 
ſucceſs of their enterprize. Octavius, after 
the example of his adopted father, having 
paſſed the Rubicon, came to Rome great 
marches. The ſenate being ſent 
to him, to aſſure him of their good in- 
tentions * ; but ſcarce were they departed, 
when the cabal of the conſpirators, taking 
an opportunity, from the arrival of two le- 
gions from Africa, declared it was a ſhame- 

ful thing to have ſent deputies to Cæſar, in 
the manner which the ſenate had done ; and 
that it was downright delivering him up the 
commonwealth : But that the gods, in pity 
to the republic, had ſent them thoſe legions, 
which hadjuſtlanded; and whichth 


tto 
diſtribute over the principal parts of the eity, 
and prepare for a vigorous defence. "This 
advice was received by the greateſt number 
with applauſe, in ſpite of all oppoſition from 
the moſt prudent. There was ſtill in the 
city one legion, that Torquatus, lieutenant 
of. Panſa, had brought thither, after the 
death of the conſul. Theſe troops were 
diſpoſed over mount Janiculus, and in 
other places which they thought proper to 
fortify. Bat this reſol —— laſted no longer 
than while Cæſar's 9 of fit; 


. #* Dion, App ian. 
for 
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ties; 
but Baer ha Auk without e 
entered Rome, e the acclamations » 
the people and ſoldiers; who all catne to fab. 
mit to him. The knights and ſenators came 
alſo in crouds og 1 4 Jinn 3 and the 
Orrs, 0 e ſovere com- 
Ir. city till . wh 
conſuls, came to weer veryh him 3 
happy arrival, in terms of a very hum 
CI Dve an p "th ho had hi 
imſelf, waiting, ting, the e eyent of theſe motions 
FR Manly any Rook Gen, s 
uſtify hi a vi ud! CO in 
Wa hir 2 Scat md is Ks he 
N eſca Creed for a panic; and Cæ- 
ö r was content wi telling Rim, that he was 
2 of his enemies to pay him a 
ie. 
Thus Ocavius, more Happy than his 
ther had been, was received at Rome with 
general applauſe both of people and ſenate . 
A perfect calm was ſoon re: re-eſtabliſhed in this 
great city; and all being quiet as befoi 
they reſolved upon holding affemblies 
the election of their confuls: Czar, to leave 
che votes free, and obey the laws, went out 


* Appian, Dion, Appian, 1 
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the city wich his army: Bat he retiirried 

ho Nele de had — told, that he had 
nat only. been, choſen conſul by the upani- 
mous votes of the tribunes,' hut that they 
had likewiſe given him for collegue Quintus 
Pedius, his coheir in the ſuceeſſion to Ju- 
lius Cxzfar's eſtate, juſt. as he had deſired 
himſelf. He thefefote aſcended the capitol, 
according to cuſtom, A e eie ſe 
facrifices which the magiſtrates, * upon enter- 
ing on . 2 always offered to 


Ascia had the pleafure of Tein this ha 
of her ſon's grandeur; bit death 
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ornaments of the Auguſtan age: So that 
baniſhment, which happened to him inthe 
latter part of his life, reflected; ſome *dillio» 
nor upon Auguſtus himſelf. ooo? 
. . Cafar being thus created conſul, ſaw mi- 
ſelf in a condition of executing the deſign 
of renewing his friendſhip with Antony, out 
of a diſtruſt which he had conceived of the 
ſenate;; and as their friends had difpoſed all 
for their accommodation, the "treaty w 
very ſoon concluded. This being once puþ- 
lüſheg, Cæſar, in virtue of his ee 
power, made a decree ; whereby he reca 
Dolabella ; and proſctibed, on the contrary, 
the aſſaſſins of Julius Cæſar, with all 
40 
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adherents, if they did not preſent them - 
ſelves in the time which was allowed them to 


come, and make their defence. None hav- 


ing appeared, they were all declared guilty 


of the parricide of, Julius Cæſar, and con- 
demned to ſuch puniſhments as weder. | 


pointed in this caſe by law. ; 
At this time Octayius gave 1 marks of . 


clemency, and ſhewed,. that he would- not 


revenge his own private injuries v.; for he 
pardoned Guintus Gallus, though convicted 
of a deſign. againſt his own life, and con- 


demned to death by the ſenate, being con- 


tent with only ordering * Dat; from 


Rome. 9 
Antony, on his fide, antes himſelf a 


ſecond time to drive Decimue out of Gaul; 


and being reinforced by two legions, which 
Aſmius Poll ollio- brought him, and with three 
that Plancus ſupplied him with, he marched 
towards Modena ?, where Decimus, not 
daring to wait for him, nor truſt to ten le- 
gions which he had with him, reſolved to re- 
tire towards Brutus, in Macedonia. But 
having been informed, that Cæſar was 
marching to join Antony, he quitted the 
road of Ravennæ, and, taking a longer and 
more difficult way, becauſe he judged it 
more ſecure, he turned his march towards 
the Rhins, with! an intention to paſs hat 


2 Appian. Tbs N 3 "this Far 


etberꝛoiſe. ? Dion, Appian. 
river 
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river with his army, and continue his Y 
quite through Germany. But the ſoldiers ” 
being frighted with fo Tong a march, Which” 
expoſed them not only to great fatigue, but 
perpetual hazards, amongſt | barbarous na- 
tions and enemies of the Roman name, they 
refuſed to follo w him. The deſertion Was 
begun by thoſe fix legions which he had 
newly raiſed, who went off and ſurrendered | 
. themſelves to Cæſar. The four others after 
their example ſurrendered 'themſdlves to - 
Antony. There was none but his parti- 
cular friends and a body of Gauliſn horſe, 
who offered to follow his fortune; but he 
took only three hundred of them, and diſ. 
miſſed the reſt. Being arrived upon the 
borders of the Rhine thoſe three hundred 
left him, ten excepted, with whom he re- 
turned towards Aquileia, -believing that with 
ſo few attendants he might paſs through * 
the country unknown. And for a greater 
' precaution quitting his Roman dreſs, be put 
on one after the faſhion of the Gauls. But 
falling into the hands of rovers who brought 
- him to Camillus a prince of the country; 
this barbarian, to whom he diſcovered him- 


L 2 


ſelf, after having ſhew]n him great civilitres, 
ſent diſpatches to Antony, and according to 
the orders he received, ſtruck off his head. 
This was the ſecond of the conſpirators 
who was puniſhed for his parricide, and 
news was brought at the ſame time of a 

. third 


third called. Minuti = 
murdered by 5 bun flies N 
In the mean time Cæſar and Antony 


having met in the neighbourhood of Modena, 
concluded a more ample alliance than the 
preceding one, which was called the tri- 
umvirate, becauſe, Lepidus who yas the 
principal mediator, was received in it as a 
third perſon *, The conditions were 2 
greed upon in a little iland which is made 
by the River Lavinus, Where theſe two ge- 
nerals met by different ways, after Lepidus 
who had been to ęxamitge the place, had 
given the ſignal. w was agreed pon to 
aſſure them there was no ambuſcade and 
being · all three ſeated, Cæſar in #4 midſt 
as conſul, having E l 8 on his right, and 

they eee 
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HE * e Iſt, To divide amongſt 
| 1 them the whole government of the 
empire with an equal authority“. 
2dly, That hey had driven Brutus 
out of II 


| Fare adjacent®; 
ch extends as far 


ch. b Year of Rome 


dinia, Sicily, 
Antony the Celtic 
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as the. Pyrenean mountains; and Lepidus 
Spair, which begins where Gaul ends. They 
did not divide the other provinces, that they 
might make a ſnew of moderation ;̃ and to re- 
move all ſuſpicion from the public, that they 
— any deſign againſt the liberty of Rome, 
id not pretend to meddle with me he 
—4 They agreed that Lepidus ſhould 
Rome: where he ſhould give all nece 
orders, watch over the magiſtrates, and ſe- 
cure the public tranquillity, whilſt Cæſar 
and Antony marched againſt Brutus and 
Caffius with their legions, of which they 
ſhould leave three for Lepidus to ſecure his 
government in Spain. Such were the con- 
ditions of this famous triumvirate, which 
gave new wounds to the republic, very far 
from curing thoſe it had already received, 
till. Cæſar reducing the government under a 
better form, after the defeat of all his 
mies, tõok the ſole adminiſtration into 
own hands. 
To — articles they. ledhewo 
others : The firſt concerned the payment of 
their army*®, to which thiey gave Hopes of in- 
credible 2 that a 1 80 
impoſſible to an other power 
mans; for pam fed to each. ſoldier five 
thouſand dracfimas, to the centurions. five 
times as much, and to the tribunes the 
double ef what they'/ promiſed the cefitu- 
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rions: Which amounted in all, for the forty 
legions under Czfar and Antony to more 
thu three hundred and ſeventy. ue millions, 
each legion being compoſed of five thouſand 
men, ſixty . centurions, and ſix tribunes. 
They added to theſe promiſes the pillages a" 
eighteen the moſt beautiful and zich cities of 
the empire ; but the execution of this article 
Was deferred till after their victory. The 
ſecond article concerned the ſecurity of the 
triumvirs, who to. hinder their enemies from 2 
ſtirring in their abſence, reſolved to get rid of 2 
them, and confiſcate their. eſtates, in order f 
to defray the expences of the war, Cæſar 
Was not willing to agree to this advice, bu 
oppoſed himſelf fourteen days to the 123 of 
proſcriptions, and not being able at laſt 
prevail, he ſaved at leaſt all thoſe : whom, he 
could vithdraw. from the” fury of. his. col; 


1 | 

For a ſymbol of theiraniontey fampdldla 
medal , m— the reverſe of which' were 
ſeen three handsintertwined with theſe words, 

Salus bumeni. generis, the. Kelwweranet and 
good of all mankind. | 
_ Hiſtorians f relateſtrange prodigies that pre 
ceded this triumvirate, and though I conſider 
them as fables. yet I believe that we owe ſo 
much reſpec to antiquity, as to relate ingenu- 
oully what is handed down to us. Theyſay that 
wolves were ſeen in the ſtreets of Rome, as | 


* Dian. Plutarch. * Dion, Appian. 


in 
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in the open fields; Which preſugett the car- 
nage . by which theſe anftmalt 
are fed; that the ſtatues of the gods fweat, 


ſome of them vater and 'others blood; andrhat 
without ſeeing an a nt heard the 
noiſe of an my in! ies mar and the neigh- 


ing of Horſes. 97. 
In the mean time the trium rs mate 
Wt 


their entrance into Rome ſu 
chree days; Cæſar the firſt, Antony the 
ſecond, and Lepidus afterwards, each of 
them bringing with him a legion. Aſter 
this, having convened the people by means 
of the tribunes, they declared the articles of 
their confederacy. the neceſſity and juſtice 
of which they endeavoured do repreſent to 
the people. e 
To make themſelves ſtin more n 
to tlie Romans, they took the name of 
triumvirss, which the people of Lacede- 
mon gave to one of their magiſtrates, '' de- 
ſigning by this to inſinuate that"they would 
uſe theſame moderation in their government; 
and they limited the time of their power 
to five years, that they might avoid the 
hatred which the people Von have infallibly 
conceived againſt a perpetual "government. 
They paſt lightly over the article of pro- 
ſcription, and they onl iy mentioned twelve, 
or as ſome hiſtorians ſay ſeventeen, whoſe 


N. Appian. 
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condemnation they pretended ran merafiings. 
for the public ſafety. TOES 622811 
Acſter this Publius Titius, one. of the tri- 
bunes publiſned thoſe articles ratified by the 
people, and declared from that day for 
the time to come, and for five — 00 
years there ſhould be new magiſtrates under 
the name of triumvirs, veſted with the 
ſame power as conſuls, who ſhould: remain 
abrogated. Let they did not ceaſe to elect 
them as uſual, notwithſtanding they only 
 ferved to regulate their faſti, or return ß 
years, having nothing but a ſubaltern au- 
thority dependent on the triumvirate, e 
was in truth the ſovereign. magiſtracy. |, 

Thus was the triumvirate eſtabliſhed- 3 
and the day following the number of the 
proſcribed amounted to an hundred and 
thirty, multiplying daily by the inſatiable 

avarice of the ſoldiers WhO were greedy of 
booty, and the cruelty ef The heads, "oy 
Were implacable in vengeance. 

One then: ſaw tragical examples of the. 
rage of civil war. Friends betrayed friends,, 
ſlaves their maſters, and wives their very 
husbands. There were children unnatural 
to ſuch a prodigy, as to put their parents 
into, the hands of their executioners, that 

they might divide with them the ſpoils of 
tyranny. But, amidſt the gloom of ſo many 
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horrible crimes there was a blaze of great vir« 
cues: D tho derothbdthem: 
ſelves for the to certain death, nd 
enemĩes generous e ich to fave: the lives 
of their — AX We" hazard: of their 
own. e It ei 2119 wile 
* There wit Ci aver who borei the 
arpeſt tormerits and infults for their huſ⸗ 
W and ſome children” who: ſhewed an 
THO magnanimity for the preſerya- 
tio] of their parents, as if vilainy and in- 
nocence, vice and virtue, had Aken for 
the Advantage o n this Gcea fon. 
Antony and Fepidys ſuffered - ais 
fo beſo: r tranſported with defire of oven 
g themſdves on their enemies, tiidt 
Lepidds abandoned his brother to 
that he might oblige Antony to ſacriſice his 
own uncle. Ihe ſoldiers being more hu · 
mene an their generals, ſaved - the firſt, who 
retired” to Brutus, and after the death .of 
Brutus, to Miſetum, without ever chuſing to 
return to Rome, though he was invited 
thither after the end of the troubles; A 
to Lucius the uncle of Antony, he was 
ſaved by the love and courage of his ſiſter, 
who was mother of the triumvir; for ſhe 
came to find her ſon, when he was upon 
his tribunal; and glorying im having given 
a ſafe retreat to her brother, without fear- 
ing the edict, which proſeribed equally the 
condemned, and thoſe who concealed them, 
{he- offered to die with him, if ſhe. might 
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after having re- 
ber for being a better ip than 
2. 8 yet not daring to refuſe her, re- 
vaked che. ptoferintion. of Lac, Ick Ci- 
cero did not eſcape the vengeance ee of Arii6ny, 
who. ſent his ſoldiers to kill hin. They "met 
him in the 88 25 he was n 
to fave himſelf being carried in a chair on 
count dus age and indi > 0 
after having frighted away f that carried 
him and his ſlaves, they cut xs Head, 
which Cicero held with great wir me? 3: 
of the door, and it with that 
which had wrote thoſe celebrated inyectives 
| ſo well-known under the name of Philippics. 
They brought theſe two bloody members to 
Antony and Fulvia, who appear ed quite 
— at the Gght of ſo piteous an ob- 
je, and gave ten thouſand crowns to theſe 
blood-hounds, This woman filled with fren- 
ſy, and inſatiate of revenge took the bloody 
head into her lap, and after having made it a 
| thouſand mad reproaches, ſhe drew out that 
tongue and pierced it.a thouſand times with 
2 bodkin, which had Ng the city of 
Rome in its higheſt perfection, for judgment 
in eloquence, and ſtill aonithes e whole 
world by what it dictated to be tranſmitted 
down to .poſterity, After this ſhe ordered 
theſe melancholy remains of ſo famous an 
| orator to be fixed to the tribunal where he 


not fave his. Life; Antony 
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had pronounced againſt her and Antony 
thoſe eloquent harangues which perhaps he 
ſpoke with too much paſſion. The chief of 
his murderers had been indebted to him 
for his life; for Cicero had got him pardoned, 
when he was accuſed of parricide ; ſo that 
his eloquence may be. ſaid to have been ex- 
tremely fatal to him b N — 
and having ſaved the li of his unꝑrat 


murderer. 
Quintus Cicero his brabfily was hafficred. 


with his ſon. The ſon. was not condemned; 
but he had concealed. his father; and the 
emiſſaries of the triumvirs putting him to 
the torture to oblige.him to difcover his fa- 
ther, who, from the Place, where he lay hid, 
heard the blows of theſe butchers, would 
not conſent to ſave his life at the expence of 
his ſon's ; and. therefore preſented himſelf to 
the -murderers to deliver him from their 
hands but they killed them both. 

Cxſar ſhewed. he had never appr oved of 
theſe, murders o, by the treatment which he 
ſhewed Cicero' ; ſon, whom he recalled to 
Rome after the concluſion of the peace, and 
procured him the confulſhip with the go- 
vernment of Syria. He treated Publius in 
the ſame manner; who had eſcaped into Aſia, 
and had ſeryed as quæſtor under Brutus; nay, 
he even admitted him into the number of 


2 Popillius Lina, » "Dion, Plutarch, Suetmnius, 
Vor. I. his 
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his friends, notwithſtanding the inclination 
which Publius had retained for Brutus, whoſe: 
picture he had in 'moſt of his chambers, 
which he uſed to ſhew freely to Cæſar. 
Marcus, who had been prætor under Bru- 
tus, Lucretius, Metellus, and Meffata, who 
had all been -proſcribed, experienced at laſt 
the clemency and genetoſity of Cxfar. He 
Had for the laſt a moſt ſingular eſteem, Ro- 
noring him with the conſulſhip, the com- 
mand of that army which ke had ſent 
againſt the Gauls, who had 'rebelled; wr | 
with a magn ificent triumph After his victory; 
but theſe happy changes for the republic” 
not happen till after the defeat of Brutus nd | 
Caſſius. 1 | 
He raiſed Titus philopcemen from a freed · 
man as he was, to the dignity of a Roman 
knight, for having ſaved the lie df his oy 
ſter; and in the greateſt heat of the 
ſcription, he obliged his collegues to: 
_ decree worthy of a better time, and æ more 
equitable” tribunal 3 for one of the 
having hid hinfſetf at the bottom of a cave, 
in the dreſs of one of his ſlaves, who ap- 
. peared at the entrance in his maſter's cloaths, 
another ſhye diſcovered the artifice, and de- 
livered up his maſter to the executioners. 
And another of the proſcribed perſons having 
begged of his ſlave to ſave him, thismerce- 
nary cowardly wretch,wanting conſtancy and 
tidelity, went to find the murderers, and bar- 
gained with .them for his maſter's- life, re- 
ceiving 
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of the murders and bloodthirſtineſs of | 


collegues: This is what obliges me to 
lieve, it he was likewiſe author of 
modification which the triumvirs gave to a 
very ſingular edict, by which they had taxed 
the richeſt of the Roman, ladies for very ex- 
ceſſive ſums. - Whatever be true in this re- 
ſpect, when they underſtood that they were 
charged with the reſt of the citizens, th 
Went in a body to find the triumvirs; * 
Hortenſia being their ſpeaker, remonſtrated to 
them the injuſtice of their edict. againſt, a 
ſex that ought to be exempt from taxes, as 


it was from the fatigues of war. She added, 


that as the Romari ladies had voluntarily con- 
tributed, from the ſuperfluity of their orna- 


ments, for the defence of their country, when 


Hannibal was at the gates of Rome, nothing 
obliged them to contribute, as they would 


have them know, from their lands and in- 


comes, towards the expenee of a war which 
Vas carried on againſt their fellow citizens. 

This diſcourſe put the triumvirs to confu- 
ſion, who reduced the number of thoſe they 
taxed to four hundred, when! the number 
before mounted to fourteen. 

Aſter this they taxed above. one hundred 
thouſand citizens, * of whom they ſpared no 
one, and the rich were always the  mioſt ob- 
noxious. It is ſurpriſing that the inſolence of 
the" ſoldiers dared to pretend to a n 


a Dion, Asbian. Plutarh, 


of 
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of the eſtate of Accia mother of Czar, Wer 
had need of all her authority to hinder it; 
remarkable example, chich teaches thoſe ba 
command, that by abandoning their citizens 
to the licence of the ſoldiers, they expoſe 
— and en to en, and in- 
ne 1d, N 
A great —— of the prkeibed, fled 
-over/intoiAfia to Brutus and Caſſius; but a 
greater number retired! into Sicily to Sextus, 
who was the laſt ſon of Pompey: The eldeſt 
had been killed in a battle in Spain, which 
he loſt againſt Julius Czfar *; the moſt furious 
and deſperate: that ever was given betwixt 
the two parties; and wherein Cæſar ran the 
— haz zards of his life. He was wont to 
y afterwards; that upom other occaſions he 
— for victory, but on 1 ſtruggled 
for his on preſer vation 
Sextus, after the death of his brother, ga- 
thered up the wreck of the army; but, not 
having ſufficient forces to make head againſt 
Cxſar, before whom all had given way, he 
thought leſs of fighting, than of withdrawing 
himſelf from purſuit. Lo do this more ſe- 
curely, he thought it was better to keep out 
at ſea, than to canton his men in ſome pro- 
vinces of the empire, « or truſt the honor of 
barbarous kings. 
He therefore armed out a number of ſhips; 
and compoſed a little fleet, with which he 


x Appian, Dion. * Appian, Plutarch. 
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attached to Julius Cafar's party. He Was o 


found in him a powerful affectionate friend, 


cruiſed over the/ whole oceanꝰ, taking and 
pillaging all thoſe Remans! who» had been 


h-ppy in theſe courſes, that ſeveral perſons 
being drawn to him by the hope of booty, 
and others charmed by the glory of his 


actions, and love of his party, came and 


joined themſelyes to him; ſo that by de- 


grees he found himſelf in a condition of un- 


dertaking fome conſiderable enterpri ne- 
He therefore deharked in Spain, befieged 
and took ſeveral places; routed Carinna, 


whom Cæſar had ſent againſt him witir a large 
army; and gave great trouble to Afi- 


nius Pollio, ſueceſſor to Carinna, when the 
death of Czfat, which he was ad iſed of, 
made bim undertake new hopes mew de- 
figns and ndw meaſures.. n e 
Being called to Rome by the fenategwho de- 
clared him admiral and general of the ſea he 
departed from Spain with his ſteet, arid 
landed at Marſeilles with a: deſign to have 
taken there both. ſhips and men, and have 
fet {ail for Italy. But having been informed 
of the conſuſion in which things were there, 


he did not think proper to go con, but took 
again to ſea. Some time after he attempted 
the conqueſt of Sicily, and ſuoceeded :e 


This happened near the time of the proſerip 
tion by the triumvirs. Thus the proſcribed 
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and a certain retreat in Sicily. Pompey re- 
ceived them with great humanity, diſtributed 
both cloaths and victuals to thoſe who had 
need, and gave offices and emplo oyments to 
perſons of merit and diſtinction. He had 
no leſs conſtancy in protecting them, than 
generoſity in receiving them; for when a 
peace was concluded ſome time after, he 
would not abandon them, but made them be 
comprehended in the-treaty. + 9 0 
The triumvirs did not think at firſt of 
finding ſo formidable an enemy in the perſon 
-of young Pompey ; but ſeeing him maſter of 
Sicily, favored by the principal ſenators, and 
Roman knights, wanting neither ſhips nor 
foldiers, who came to him every day from 
Spain and Afric, and having on his ſide the 
general love of the people, who. reſpeRed 
even to adoration the name of Pompey, they 
judged he was no longer an enemy to be 
deſpiſed, and that they muſt by all means 
hinder his junction with Brutus and Caſſius. 
It was then reſolved, that whilſt Antony 
ſhould march into Aſia againſt the laſt; Cæſar 
ſhould go and make war in Sicily [againſt 
Pompey. - Salvidianus, -lieutenant 2 Cæſar, 
went before with a naval force“, which he 
had orders to land in a place proper for the 
retreat of ſhips, and encampment of ſoldiers ®, 
till ſuch times as Cæſar had joined him with 
greater forces, ho were marching: to meet 
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him at Regium, where he was reſolved to em 
bark upon the firſt advice of the ſucceſsſul 
deſcent of Salvidianuas. 
- But the diſpatch. of Pompey broke all his 
meaſures. This general, whom his misfog- 
tunes had obliged: to become a pirate, had 
made himſelf ſo skilful in this kind of war, 
that he always attacked, and oftentimes. beat, 
more numerous fleets than his own. : There- 
fore, having been adviſed of the route which 


Salvidianus took, he did not permit him 


to land, but went out to meet him; and 
though his fleet was compoſed of larger and 
better ſhips than his, he balanced not to at- 
tack him, with the aſſurance of a man ac- 
cuſtomed to victory, whom danger cannot 


frighten. . The ſea was very much agitated, 


but Pompey's veſlels, though light, kept the 


line of battle in good order, becauſe his 


ſoldiers, as well as ſailors, by long uſe, 
and knowledge of the ſea, remained firm, 
without being ſhaken by the motion of the 


ſhips ; whereas the enemies fleet, failing of 


experienced men in maritime affairs, kept 
out to ſea, and were not able to draw up 
in the order of battle; and the ſoldiers, ſtag- 


gering and reeling, could not make advan- 
tage of their courage or arms: in ſuch ſort, 


that had not the night come on, Salvidia- 
nus could not have ſaved himſelf, as he did, 


at Majorca, after having had ſeveral of his 


ſhips ſhattered by the ſhock of thoſe of Pom- 
| BE | 2:54, *:k0: PJ's 
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pey, who re- entered, victorious and trium- 
phing, his iſland of Sicily. © 4 4 

Cæſar, having received this news, prepared 
to join his lieutenant at Majorca, with de- 
ſign to ſet ſail with all his army for Sicily, 
when he was hindered by another advice, 
which he received from Antony; for he ſent 
him word, that Caſſius and Brutus, having 
overcome Dolabella, had made themſelves 
maſters of moſt of the iſlands in the Archi. 
pelagus, and the Mediterranean, and that 
they had a deſign to paſs over into Italy with 
a powerful army; ſo that it was high time 
to oppoſe this torrent, and cauſe a diverſion, 
by carrying the. war into Aſia, before their 
enemies made Europe the ſeat of war; that 
he ſhould wait for him at Brunduſium, from 
whence they would go together, and tranſ- 
port their troops in veſſels which he was 
equipping. Thus Cæſar was obliged to leave 
his enterprize of Sicily, and join Antony at 
Brunduſium, in order to make their paſſage 
into Macedonia. E C448 

Before we follow them in this expedition, 
we muſt reſume the hiſtory of the affairs of 
Aſia, and ſee in what a condition they were, 
what ſucceſs the arms of Brutus and Caſſius 
had had, and for what theſe two heads of a 
party were preparing themſelves. 

Dolabella, aſter the death of Trebonius, 
put all the Leſſer Aſia under contribution; 


* 


4 Dion, Appian, Plutarch. 
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and Having amaſſed together as much money 
as he could, he paſſed over into Cilicia, 
and made himſelf maſter of Tarſus. He en- 
tered afterwards into Syria, and came be- 
fore Antioch, which ſhut its gates agalnſt 
him; bt Ne was received into Laogicea, 
where bis fleet came to find him. 
Caſſius, who was in Pheenicia, being in- 
formed of this invaſion, marched quickly 
up with an army of Romans and Parthians, 
which he had taken into his pay, and in- 
veſted Laodicea, whilſt his fleet anchored in 
the ſight of the . and ſhat up the port 
of the toom. 1 
Dolabella, believing Nis enden ſtronger 
than that of Caflius, reſolved to give him 
battle. Caſſius accepted it, loft the day, 
and fifty of his ſhips. Aſtoniſhed at this 
defeat, he ſent ' an embaſſy for ſuccours to 
thoſe cities of Phœnicia that were under the 
dominion of Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 
and deputed a perſon to Cleopatra herſelf. He 
obtained, from the lieutenants of this queen, 
the ſuccours which he had demanded, and 
they ſent them without her knowledge; but 
ſhe did not give a favourable anfwer to his 
deputies, and ſent, 'on the contrary, four 
legions to Dolabella; preparing likewife for 
him a new ſuccour, which eontrary ' winds 
hindered from tranſportation. It was thus 
the queen, remembring the love of Cefar, 
embraced the party of thoſe who revenged 
his death. In the mean time, Caſſius, rein- 
forced 
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forced by thofe troops which came to him 
from Cyprus and Phcenicia, came a ſecond 
time to an engagement with Dolabella, not 
at ſea, but in the open field. The battle 
laſted a whole day; was very bloody: night 
ſeparated the two armies, which retired, the 
one of them to Laodicea, and the other to 
their camp, without its being clear which 
ſide had the victory. The following day 
the two generals would try whether fortune 
would not be more favorable to them at 
ſea. Thus, ſending a mutual defiance, they 
both went on board, and drew up in form 
of battle. The combat was very obſtinate, 
but the ſucceſs was not happy for Dolabella, 
ſeveral of his veſſels being taken or ſunk; 
he was forced to regain Laodicea, where 
he judged he ſhould be beſieged by Caſſius, 
whoſe army already blocked up that place. 
He yet prepared himſelf for a vigorous de- 
fence ; but the ſoldiers, who were on guard, 
having opened the gate to the beſiegers, Do- 
labella, not to fall into the hands of Caſſius, 
ordered himſelf to be ſtabbed by one of his 
men, who killed himſelf afterwards. Caſſius, 
to give the greater courage to his army, 
2 up the city to the pillage of the ſol- 
iers. 

After this victory, which gave all Syria to 
the conſpirators, and brought back Aſia 
under their obedience, Caſſius was pre- 
paring to paſs over into Egypt againſt Cleo- 
patra, to be fevenged for the affront ſhe 

| D 6 | had 
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had offered him, and poſſeſs himſelf of her 
kingdom; but he was hindered by Brutus, 
ho obliged Caſſius to join him, that they 
might oppoſe the arms of Cæſar and Antony, 
who were preparing to croſs the ſea with 
twenty legions, beſides thoſe which were al- 
ready entered Macedonia, to the number of 
eight, under the conduct of their lieutenants, 
Didius Saxa and Norbanusf. N OC 4 
Brutus would have them without delay 
march their troops into Macedonia, and that 
before the enemy could fortify themſelves, 
they ſhould give them battle, if they could 
not hinder their deſcent, . He added, that it 
concerned their glory and reputation in arms; 
not to ſuffer themſelves: to be attacked in 
Aſia, where they were maſters 3; that an arm 
which marches with reſolution, and ſeeks the 
enemy, always increaſes ; and, poſſeſſing itſelf 
of the country over which it marches, aug- 
ments its reputation, in proportion as it di- 
miniſhes that of a contrary party. To which 
he added, that they. ought to do their ut- 
moſt to join themſelves with Pompey, and 
re pulſe the common enemy, who had no 
other deſign but to hinder this junction. 
Caſſius, on the contrary, repreſented, that 
it was dangerous to leave Afia before 
they had ſubjected the Rhodiarts and the 
Lycians, who would not fail of attacking 
their rear, and certainly keep their ports 


Atpian. Dion, Appian, Plutarch. 
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open, for. the ſhips. of Cæſar and Antony, 
with an addition of their own ; that the 
people of Tyre, Phœnicia and Cyprus, who 
obeyed Cleopatra, would join them with the 
whole kingdom of Egypt, by the orders of 
that queen, who had' ſufficiently ſhewed her 
intention; thus, finding themſelves ſur- 
rounded by ſea and land, far from being in 
a condition of joining with Pompey, th 
would have a difficulty to re-enter Aſia, if 
by a removal they left it expoſed to thoſe in- 
ſurrections which the Rhodians and Lycians 
would not fail of ſupporting. Arn 

This advice prevailed. Caſſius with a part 
of the naval army advanced againſt the Rho-—-̃ 
dians, and Brutus with the other againſt the 
Lycians. The Rhodians defended them- 
ſelves like men of courage and bravery. 
They were beſieged by ſea and land; but both 
without being frighted they went on board 
their ſhips, and attacked the fleet of Caſſius, 
though. it was ſtronger than their own. As 
their veſſels were light, and turned eafily, the: 
gave at firſt ſome trouble to Caſſius, Ghofe 
ſhips being heavier could not move with the 
ſame celerity, or avoid the ſhock of thoſe 
frigates, which paſſing and repaſſing with 
great ſwiftneſs did nothing but skirmiſh. 
But when once the fleet of Caſſius was for- 
med into the line of battle, as it was more 
numerous than that of the Rhodians, it ſur- 
rounded their ſhips and, forcing them to a 
cloſer and more regular fight, it ſoon put 
them in diſorder ; ſo that after having ſeen 
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three 'of their veſſels taken, and ſome ſank, 


they retired into their haven. —_ . 
k: Lore days after Caſſius, who kept his 


fleet at anchor, near Halicarnaſſus, appeared 


with all his fleet, with defign to burn the 
enemies ſhips, make a deſcent, and ſo give 
an aſſault on that fide of the town, whilſt 
his land- army ſhould do the ſame on the 
other ſide. The beſieged were not frighted, 
they-went on board their ſhips, and cou- 
rageouſly met their enemy. The engage- 
ment was not equal, they had fewer veſſels 
than Caſſius, as was ſaid before, and leſs, fo 
that the battle could not continue long ; but 
after having loſt two of their ſhips, they re- 
turned with the others, and prepared them- 
ſelves to maintain a ſiege, without attempting 
E e Fg | $::- 

But fortune continuing to favor Caſſius, he 
was introduced into theplace by the richeſt citi- 
zens, who thought by this cowardice to ſecure 
themſelves againſt pillage. They were not- 
withſtanding deceived, and Caſſius made a 
bad uſe of his victory. For without haying 
regard to the ſervice which they had done 
him, or remembring that he had received 
his own education in the city of Rhodes, he 


not only ordered all the gold and ſilver to be 


carried off which he found in private houſes, 
but what was dedicated in temples, and all or- 
naments of value, with exception to the 
chariot of the ſun, which either out of re- 
ſpect or ſcruple he durſt not touch. He 

joined 
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ined eruelty to avarice, and ordered fifty of 
— prineipal inhabitants to be murgered, 
out of hatred of the Rhogians, becauſe wer 
had taken the part of Dolabella. It is ſaid 
that the people having” ſaluted” hith by the 
name of lord and king upon his entrance 
into the city, he faid to them with a frown, 
that he Was neither lord nor king; but the 
of all thoſe who would ſet them- 
ſelves up for kings and maſters of the re- 
nnn 
* "The taking of Rhodes kept other places 
in their obedience, and obtained for Caffius 
by advance, that tribute which he had im- 
poſed upon them for ten years. Aﬀer this 
expedition he embarked to return to Abydos, 
as he had agreed with Brutus, after having 
left Varus for governor of the whole ifland. 
Brutus on his ſide made himſelf maſter of 
Lycia,where he beſieged the city of Xanthys, 
fituated upon the river from which it takes 
its name, which diſcharges itſelf about four 
_ leagues from thence into the ſea of 
Pamphylia. The city after having-vigoroufly 
defend itſelf, was * by aſſault; but the 
Romans, far from finding the people amazed, 
or flying to their temples, or places of ſecu- 
rity, ſaw men, women, and children running 
to death with pleaſure, offering their throats 
to the foldiers, or throwing themſelves into 
blazing funeral piles, which they had pre- 
pared before their own doors ; ſo that Brutus, 
far more humane, generous, and compaſſion- 
| ate, 
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of thoſe deſperate creatures, whoſe misfor- 
tune he wept fbr, - and admired their reſo-- 
lution. He could ſave none but the flaves; 


and about one hundred and fiſty women, 
ſor all the reſt periſhed by fire or ſword 3 


though he had — it to be publiſhed, 


he would give a confiderable recompence 
to the ſoldiers, if oy: would fave the _ 
bitants. 

This was the third time this unhappy city, 
for having a defire of preſerving its indepen- 
dency, was buried under its own ruins. * 3 
for it had the ſame fate-under Koh and af- 
terwards under Alexander.. 

Brutus preſented himſelf before Patara, 
which he ſummoned to ſurrender,threatening 
if they did not open their gates to treat them 


as they had done the city of Xanthus. The 


citizens asked till the morrow to deliberate, 
when they brought their keys, and the army 


__enter'd Lichout doing any harm. Brutus 
having thus made himſelf maſter of the city, 


publiſned an order, whereby every one was 
commanded to bring in all their gold and 
ſtampt money, without ſecreting any thing 
on pain of death. A citizen notwithſtanding 
concealed what he had; but he was diſeover- 
ed by one of his ſlaves and brought to Brutus. 
His mother followed him and deſiring to ſave 
his life at the expence of her own took upon 


* Plutarch. 


herſelf 
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herſelf the guilt to diſcharge him. But Brutus 
pardoning the infraction of hig own. edict. 
gave them both an inſtance of his generolity 
and mercy. ; and taking the public ſecurity, 
to heart, ordered that ſlave to be hanged, 
who had violated humanity, by betraying 
his maſter. | io £12 hive 
This action gained him the hearts of every 
one, and ſecured to him his conqueſts; bet: 
ter than the gariſons, which he put in 
theſe places. Having re-eſtabliſhed tranquil- 
lity every where, he gave orders for his de- 
parture. The fleet ſet. ſail with a part of 
the army, to gain Abydos, and Brutus, 
with the reſt of the troops, marched thither 
by land. _* Tx 3. 
n the mean time, Murcus, with a fleet 
of one hundred fail, cruiſed upon the lo- 
nian ſea, to hinder the veſſels of Cæſar from 
coming out of the ports of Italy. He had 
orders likewiſe to obſerve the fleet of Cleo- 
patra, which was ſaid to be at ſea, and 
ſeeking Cæſar and Antony to join them. 
But, having underſtood that a tempeſt had 
ſcattered the fleet, part of whoſe. wreck he 
ſaw, which the ſea had brought as far as 
Lacedemon; and, being informed, that 
the {um was returned to her own ſtates, 
he left Peloponneſus, where he would have 


been uſeleſs, and returned to cruiſe near 
Brunduſium. - ' 50164 


bs. Appian. n 
Domitius 
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Domitius Enobarbus came and joined him 
with fifty ſhips; fo that, making in all a 
fleet of one hundred and fifty ſail, they 
thought it would be impoſſible for the Cœ- 
ſarians, who were not ſo powerful as them 
at ſea, to tranſport their legions into Ma- 
cedonia. 
Vet they could not hinder Cæſar and "oY 
tony from landing twenty legions at Durazzo. 
They embarked theſe troops at Brunduſium 
at three ſeveral times, upon light veſſels, 
which Antony had equipped; and, by their 
ſwiftneſs, eafily efcaped from the pur fuit of 
the enemy , ſo that they happily tranſported 
all their troops, and ſoon after paſſed the ay. 
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Line felyes. 
But Caſſius and Brutus ning one ts : 
at Abydos, reviewed thei aw. anch they . 


found' co of eighty d effedtiv 
men, all Romans, arid — thouſand horſe, 
beſides the auxiliary troops of allied or tributa- 
ry princes, amountmg mall to more than thirt 
thouſand men, horſe and foot, which tho 
princes commanded i in perſon; © 
One could not põſſibly ſee finer duet 
All-the' cavalry, covered with ſhining arms, 
were advantageouſſy mounted, and the har- 
neſs of the horſe was adorned with plates of 
filver *. The infantry was not leſs pompous, 
and the officers not only diſtinguiſhed them- 
{elves by the richneſs of their arms, but 


k- Plutarch. 
gold 
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gold and ſil ver glittered: yupan-thoſs of com- 
— foldiers. Brutus and. Caſſius, raviſhed . 
with the ſight of ſo fine an-army, a 
great amphitheatre to be prepared, upon 
which aſcended firſt, the ſenators and præ- 
tors, for the allied prinems were a 
lower, with the Roman knights , and above 
all appeared the two generals, | cloathed with 
their ſtate mantles t purple; witch an em- 
-braidery of gold v. *Fhere: firft; was heard 
the — ot uumpets, which, reached over 
the whole camp; and afterwards — two 
generals having ordered filence, Caſſius, as 
the oldeſt of them, ſpoke in theſe terms; 
- if Oh]! Romans, whom the violence of 
4 the triumvirs, and the fury of proſeription 
e ghave brought) hither, there is no need. of 
55:2 long diſnoumſe to. perſuade yoU-; A 
[«<: juſtice of gu :cauſe;, and the hecſſity of 
6 our arms. It was not private intexeſt which 
made us ſtab the tyrant; we had reaſon to 
be content with his friendſhip and gene- 
c roſity ; but the liberty of Rome, Which 
„ he had oppoſed, was dearer to us than 
our own fortunes. If you are truly Ro- 
<<- mans, if yon breathe tlie liberty of 
4 anceſtors, if you have the fame intereſt in 
<< thei quarrel as we, and your country calls 
upon you, with the loudeſt voice, to de- 
ene. N een reflect hat 
: f f 4 0 9:it 
C Dion, Appin. 4 1 Poltdamentum a 
cores * purpura aura diſtinda. 


ce you 


— 
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you owe to tlie ſenate and the Roman 
25 people. Reſtore to the republic its former 
cee dignity. Re eſtabliſh- the fugitive ſenate; 
% of which you have a part ir. your camp. 
«6 Conſult your own intereſt, your own ho- 
nor, and make Rome enjoy her autho- 
. to the full, if you would enjoy the 

© glorious advanta ges of command. and li- 


bert » le * ＋ 
80 diſcourſe was likened to with a pro- 
found ſilence, to which ſucceeded the re- 
doubled acclamations of the whole army; 
earneſtly demanding of their generals to 
led againſt the enemy. Caſſius, to raiſe 
the courage of the ſol jers! ſtill hither, pro- 
miſed them all the boot they ſhould tate 
from. the Cæſarians, and ordered immenſe 
ſums to be ditelbuted among "them, finde 
they amounted to more than one — ö 
and fcurſcore millions of livres. 
The two generals, after this, endarked 
their army, which were two days in paſſing 
the Streights. They marched; as they had 
reſolved towards Macedonia, where they muſt 
have entered by the ſtreights of Sapea and Tor- 
pides, which are like two gates to that king- 
dom, unleſs they took a large circuit. But 
becauſe Saxa and Norbanus poſſeſſed theſe 
paſſages, Brutus and Caſſius made uſe of a 
ſtratagem to draw them thende, which had 
Uke to have ſucceeded; for they ſent Tul- 
lius Cimba with a fleet, who coaſting along 
the ſhore, made frequent deſcents, pillaging 
WY and 
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and ravaging all - the country near theſe 
Streights, 85 oblige Saxa an, Norbanus to 
come to their aſſiſtanee. In effect, Norba-" 
nus made all ſpeed, and left the Streights 
of Torpides, which Brutus and Caſſius ſoon 
ſeized upon: Hu he 0 perceived his 
fault, and the ſtratagem of the enemy, join- 
ed ; himſelf with Saxa, and both' of them 


ſtrengthened themſelves ſo well, in this 


ſtreight, , by which, of neceſſity, the enemy 
muſt paſs, if they would continue on their 
march, that there was not the leaſt probabi- 
ee ts. 

As Brutus and Caſſius knew not what to 
reſolve on Raſcupolis, who was in the pay 
of Caſſins, came up, with thtee thouſand 
horſe. This, Thracian prince faid to them, 
that in reality they took the dire&t way for 
Enon and Marona; but the way was dan- 
gerous, becauſe the enemies poſſeſſing the 
avenues ſhut up the paſſage; that he knew 
of a better road, by which He would guide 
them if they would follow, without being 
aſtoniſhed at the length, or difficulty of the 
way, for they muſt make a long circuit to 
avoid the Streights of Sapea, and march four 


days, over woods and mountains, without 


finding water, or refreſhment. The ſoldiers 
therefore took in their proviſion, and fol- 
lowed their guide, who brought them hap- 
pily, the fourth day, to the banks of à lit- 
tle river, which was a great comfort to 


them, 
o They 
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They marched ſtrait to Amphipelis with a 
geen To leite on. it; but they were GSW 
ed * the diligence, of axa ard Norbanus, 
who flung themſtlves'into'the towu. 2257 

Brutus and Caftius having failed of their 
deſign, made their army take their way to 
Philihpi, and arrived e in the e 

near the walls of the city, their fleet be 
come into the road and Having caſt 
four leagues from the place. The city Tat 
received a Cxſarian garifon; but Brutus and 
Caſſius hoped to force it in a few days, the 
gariſon not being frong. enough to'hola out 
a long Liege. n SID LL BEN or 


This place, before Philip Alenander- 1 fas 
N had fortified it, was bs an inſignificant 
village, which "bore another name. This 


king gave it his own, aftef that he had iz: 
rounded, it with good walls, and large ditches 
full of water, to make uſe of it as a bulwark 
and citadel againſt the Thracians, 

whom he had declated war 5. It was on- the 
frontier, hut ĩt belonged to the antient king- 
dom of Macedonia, and was a colony from 
it. It has on the north woods that cover 
it ; on the ſouth ſide a marſh which is ter- 
minated hy the ſex; to the eaſt, the two 
ſtreights. of Sapea and Torpides; and on the 
weſt a plain of twenty leagues, at the end of 
which runs the river Strymon, ſo eelebrated 
in antiquity by poetic fables. It was here, 


s Appian, Dion. 
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if we will believe the poeto, in theſe beanti- 
ful meadows, Where the ſpring diſplays itſelf 
in all its colours, that Proſerpine walk ing and 
gatliering flowers was raviſhed by Pluto, and 
the little river of Aygaſtes, which parts them 
in two, and is ſo dalled, Dane broke the 
yoke. of his charint in ipaſſing it.. TWO hille 
appear pretty near the tou, upon one t 
which Brutus pitched his camp, and 
on the other, having drawn a line com- 
munication, which joined the two armies in 
o advantageous a poſt. For they had on 
one fide broad murſhes with -airiver, and on 
the other difficult defiles and broken ways, 
having behind them the ſea, from whence 
— — Which was come to anchor under 
the — dat the we wet the 
river miglit bring to provi- 
ſions in abundance, which they dreõẽ from 
thoſel places where chey had their magazines. 
In the mean time -Czfar and Antony, who 
were newly difeinbarked-at Durazzo. remain+ 
ed. not idle: the firſt of them falling ſick, 
Antony was charged with the care of the 
whole army. He made it march with all 
Haſte towards Amphipolis where he feared 
the enemy might ſeize on a commodious 
port upon the Ionian ſea, which would faci- 
litate their communication with Pompey. 
But, having 1 that Saxa and Nor- 
banus were there with very good troops, he 


| by Naples. 8 Dian, Appian, Plutarch. 
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had no further apprehenſion. But march- 
ing directly after the enemy he came and 
his camp in the fight. of theirs, with 
a reſolution to oblige them to raiſe the ſiege 
of Philippi- Though Cæſar was ſo weak he 
could not get on horſeback, yet his courage 
would not permit him to keep his bed when 
he underſtond that they were to join 
battle; and fick as he was, he himſelf 
be carried to the 2 arrived 
ſome" dan before the battle. - 5 

The two armies were pretty near .equal; 
but the Were ſtronger in horſe. 
Yet Brutus was of they ought to 
hazard nothing, but protract things as much 
as poſſible. He temonſtrated to his collegue, 
that if the enemy ſhould reſolve to keep in 
their camp, they would ſoon want proviſions, 
Pompey hindering any to be brought from 


Spain and Afric; and Marcus and . Domi- 
tius ſhutting up all the ports of Italy. They 


therefore had no other refuge but Egypt, 
but famine had ſo deſolated that country, it 
ſtood in need of ſuccours itſelf. It is true, that 
Theſſaly and Macedonia were in the power 
of the Cæſarians, but what aſſiſtance could 


they hope from provinces fo exhauſted, that 
they were to add in their. account the in- 
conveniences of ſcarcity of 


proviſions in an 
unwholſome place, where — was nothing 
but bad water, which joined with famine, 
muſt ſoon ſpread diſorders throughout their 
army? Caſſius was forced to yield to advice 
ſupported 
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ſupported by ſuch ſtrong reaſons, though of a 
natural temper much more impatient than 
Brutus, he would rather have choſen to have 
e the war by a decifive battle. 
Bat the ſame feaſons which indined Bru- 
oo avoid a battle; obliged Czfarand An- 
tony to force their enemies to one. Yet 
the enterprize was very difficult, for Brutus 


and Caſſius were encamped — an inac- 
ceflible marſh, which they muſt neceſſarily 
paſs, over before tliey come to them. 


Antony noewithiſtgrding undertook to pais 
his army, and for the execution of this de- 
ſign he made a broad paved way, from one 
end of the marſh to the other. The ſoldiers 
labored at it with ſo much diligence, that 
Caſſius, who commanded on that ſide, per- 
ceived nothing of the undertaking till it was 
finiſhed,” becauſe the. reeds, which were very 
tall and thick, covered the workmen, and 
hindered 'them from - being ſeen'; Antony 
having paſſed over during the night ſeveral 


troops that hid themſelves in the reeds®. 


But Caffius having diſcovered the work, 
thought of deſtroying it; and as it was but 


freſh, he had no great difficulty in-doing it. 


He after this drew a large ditch betweeen 
his camp and that of Antony, - fortifying it 


with paliſades and redoubts, which the ſol- 
diers quickly raiſed with turf and faſeines. 


Antony, aſtoniſhed to ſee his work thus 


Vor. II. E ruined, 


1 „ 
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ruined, and the imminęnt danger in which 
the cohorts were, which he had paſſed over 
to the other fide, reſolved; to run all ha- 4 
zards to ſave them, and force his enemies to 
a battle, by attacking them in thai very camp. { 
With this. reſolution, and after having con- 

ferred with Cæſar, who was carried in a litter 
he drew his, legions out of their lines, and 
attacked the new intrenchments, where the 

ſoldiers were ſtill at work, ordering his lad- 
ders and batteries to follow, that he might 
force the camp," of, Caſſius, after he had 
filled up the ditch which ſtopped his paſſage. 
He made this attack ſo , vigorouſly, that he 
overthrew all this new work without finding 
any reſiſtance, and letting himſelf be carried 
away by his courage, he marched directly to 
the enemies camp, Whither his ſoldiers ran 
up with ſo much braysry's! that it aſſured him 
of ſueceſs, | 
In the mean time, „Gallus, e had ſeen 
Antony coming, was gone outwith his $ troops 
drawn up in form of battle with a deſign tp 
ſupport his men, and defend his works. But 
chance would have it, that whilſt he marched 
on one ſide, and Antony on the other, they 
did not meet; and beſides, the dili ence of 
the latter was ſuch, that Caſſius ſaw, his camp 
taken, at that time whilſt he was marching 
up to the defence of his intrenc ents, 
where he thought that Antony was ſtill bu- 


2 The Romans fortified their camps lite a _ 
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fied ; ſo that, turning his head to the noiſe 
which he heard behind him, he was ſurpriſed 
when he diſcovered the true cauſe, upon ſee- 
ing his camp in the power of his enemy. 
The cohort which he had, ſeſt there not 
being able to refiſt an army, Anton entered | 
it upon. the firſt. attack, and gave the pillage 
of it to his ſoldiers... Caſſius, obſerving, as 
much as the diſtance where he was would 
permit him, the confuſion. of the victorious 
army, had a mind to perſuade. his legions to 
return and charge the enemy in this diſorder 
whilſt they were employed in pillage,. and 
plunder; but. ſo ſudden à terror fell on this 


army, upon fight of the camp being take! 
0 fm Ano a6 they. had kei ie, thar they 


as ſoon almoſt as they | 
remained without motion, or liſtening to 
their general ; and afterwards betook them- 
ſelves to flight, with ſo much precipitation 
that it was impoſſible! for Caſſius to ſtop his 
ſoldiers, or rally them. 


At the ſame time Brutus coming, out with 
the reſt-of the atmy, marched directly to the 


camp of the Cæſarians, which he poſſeſſed 


himſelf of, as Antony had done by that of 


Caſſius, and put to the ſword every one that he 


met; ſo that had Cæſar continued in the camp, 


he would, probably ſpeaking, have periſhed 


with the others. But he had left it, and put 
himſelf at the head of a battalion, notwith- 
ſtanding his indiſpoſition, which did not per- 
mit him to ſit on horſeback, or put on his 

Ro E 2 armor. 
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not half ſo many, the confuſion bein 
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armorꝰ. The enemy having found his litter, 
and believing that he was in it, pierced it with 


a number of ſpears. Thus by expoſing him- 


ſelf to danger, he {avoided it, and his bold- 
nefs was the occafion of his preſervation. 


They ſay he had taken this reſolution b 
reaſon of a dream which his phyfician bad 


to whom Minerva appeared upon the eve of 
the battle, and bid him take Cæſar out of the 
camp. Yet he failed not of being in danger 
for this ; for that part of the army in Which 
he was, happened to be oppoſed to that of 
Brutus, who cut the rear - guard all to pieces. 
As for the reſt, fortune made a jeſt of both 
of them; for Brutus triumphed in the camp 
of Cæſar, while Antony did the ſame in that 
of Caſſius, without its being known which 
party had had the advantage?. Both. pillaged 
the camp of one another, and each returned 


to his own loaded with ſpoils; but he found 


the ſame deſolation there, which hie had 
cauſed in the enemy s. Antony and Cæſar 
loſt fixteen thouſand men, and the enemy 
ter 


on their ſide than the ſlaughter; but they 


ſuffered a much greater loſs by, the as] of 
Caſſius. 


This Gente netz. nat 10 975 
able, either by prayers or threats, to oblige his 
-folci rs to renew the batt'e, got upon an emi- 
nence, from whenee he IEICE the diſorder 
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of his own army, and the taking of his camp. 
He after this caſt his eyes upon the ſide of 
Brutus's army, without being able to diſtin- 
guiſh objects upon account of the duſt which 
was raiſed in all parts by the horſes feet. But 
hearing a ſquadron approaching him, who 


raiſed ſhouts of joy, as -perſons do after 


victory, he did not doubt but this was a 
conſequence of his o ͤmisfortunes, and 
this body of horſe was rejoicing for the de- 
feat of Brutus. Then fancying him, by the 
ſtrength of his imagination, either alive or 
dead, fallen into the hands of his enemies“, 
he cried out in a tranſport of paſſion ; «© Was 
« my deſtiny then ſuch to be born under a 
«« determination of fate, of ſeeing periſh 
«<< before my eyes the beſt good man of all 


„ the Romans, and the only one capable of 


«re eſtabliſhing. the commonwealth?ꝰ Then 
turning himſelf to one of his freed ſlaves, 
„ Pindarus, ſaid he, expect to be obeyed 
in this laſt order of my life. Stab me, give 
« me death; for I will not ſurvive the loſs 
„of Brutus, and the liberty of Rome.“ 
_ Then uncovering his breaſt he received 
that wound which made him fall breathleſs, 
at that very time when Brutus's men (for it 
was a ſquadron of his army whoſe ſhouts of 
joy Caſſius had heard) were coming to ac- 
quaint him with their victory, and the taking 
of Czfar's camp. All that they could do in 
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this misfortune was to carry off 'the body of 
their-general, and ſpread every-where'through 
the fugitive army the news of Brutus's ſuc- 
ceſs, that the ſoldiers might rally again under 
him. Brutus could. not ſee the body of Caſſius 
vithout ſhedding tears; and he ordered it to 
be buried ſecretly, not daring to expoſe it to 
the eyes of the ſoldiers, for fear ſo melancho- 
ly a ſpectacle ſnould leſſen their e and 
abate their reſolution | 
Such was the end of. Caſſius the Ward 
perſon of Julius Cæſarls aflaſlinate®. Ne waz 
a great man in war, had very few equals te 
him in valor, and no ſuperior in all the qua- 
lities of a great general. Julius Cæſar bote 
him witneſs himſelf; for underſtanding that 
he diſputed the prætorſfip with Brutus at 
Rome, Caſſius, ſaid he, is in the right; but 
he ought to have a little complaiſance for 
Brutus; ſhewing by theſe words, that though 
he had more affection for the latter, ke had 
more eſteem for Caſſius. His experience, as 
well as his courage, had appeared on mary 
occaſions, and particularly in that an huppy 
expedition of Craſſus againſt the Parthians; 
and if that general would have followed the 
advice of Caſſius, who was then onè of his 
lieutenants, he had not periſhed as he did 
with his whole army. As for what remains, 
Caſſius ſnewed during his whole life 2 
probity worthy antient Rome, and a tempe. 
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rance which proceeded even to auſterity ; 
nay, he would have been without defect, if 
his natural temper, which was too choleric, 
had not ſometimes carried him to acts of 
cruelty. q pt: pets? 

| Brutus, having the following. day reaſ- 
ſembled his army, told them, that in reality 
they had ſuffered a great loſs by the death 
of Caſſius; but that in other reſpects the 
advantage was apparently on their ſide“; 
and that it was not the valor of the enemy 
which had deſtroyed their general; but that 
he was taken from them by an unavoidable. 
neceflity ; whereas they had obtained victory ' 
by their courage, pillaged the camp of Cæſar, 
and covered the field of battle with the ſlain ; 
that, beſides, their enemies were reduced to 
ſuch a neceſſity, that they would Hon. be 
forced to abandon Philippi and all Macedo- 
nia. Wherefore, my fellow- ſoldiers, added 
he, Let us, I beg of you, precipitate no- 
„ thing, nor expoſe ourſelves a ſecond time 
* to the caprice of fortune, which you have 
6 lately had a: melancholy experience of.“ 
After this he diſtributed: to them large ſums, 
and promiſed them ſtill more conſiderable 
after the victory, which he made ſure of, if 
they would but wait with patience, without 
riſking a battle by valor out of ſeaſon. 


? 
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But Cæſar and Antony had very different 
thoughts, and, after having vainly endea: 
voured to take from Brutus the communi= 
cation with his fleet, they reſolved to draw 
him into a battle. In this deſign they drew 
up every day the legions out of their in 
trenchments, and detached parties that went 
and sk irmiſhed at the very gates of the ener 
mies camp, reproaching. them with cowar- 
dice and baſeneſs. Theſe inſults had the ſuc+ 
ceſs, which Cæſar - and Antony expected v. 
The impatient ſoldiers could ſuffer them no 
longer; but after having murmured in their 
tents, had the boldneſs to come and complain 
to their general. Brutus being a little too in- 
dulging, and obliged by the misfortunes of 
the times to diſſemble a licentiouſneſs which 
he durſtnot punifh, promiſed them to fight, 
the firſt time his enemies ſhould preſent him 
battle. 15 * art 

This happened the very day following 3 for 
Cæſar and Antony, as if they had been in- 
formed of his reſolution, drew out their 
troops, and formed them in three lines. 
Cæſar, ſupplying his weakneſs by his cou- 
rage, took the right wing, and Antony the 
left. Brutus, perceiving their deſign, would 
not break his werd; but he ſuffered him- 
ſelf, before the battle, to be tranſported to an 
action of cruelty, quite contrary to his na- 
ture ; for he ordered all the priſoners which 
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he had taken in the preceding, battle to be 
ſlain, whether by way of retaliation, beeauſe 
his enemies had put to the ſword all the con- 
ſpirators that had fallen into their hands, or 
whether it was not to be obliged to employ 
a part of his army in guarding the captives. 
After this ragcalexecurion for which he had 
a horror himſelf, he drew out his troops, 
making them march in three columns, to op- 
poſe the three lines of the enemy“; and, 
having given the command of his right wing 
to his lieutenant, - he reſerved the left to him- 
ſelf, ſo that he was oppoſed that day to Cæ- 
ſar, The two armies continued for ſome 
time in fight of one another, while the ge- 
nerals went from rank to rank, with their 
heads uncovered, exhorting their ſoldiers to 
diſtinguiſh their valour. My brave com- 
0 panions, ſaid Brutus to his men, you have 
« forced me to draw you out to battle; act 
<«« with that magnanimity, that I may nat 
<< repent of my too eaſy indulgence; and re- 
t flect, you muſt now make ſure of a vi 

«© by your courage, which | was certain to 


* have gained by your patience.” . ©. 
Ceæſar, on the contrary, animated his men 

by theſe words: Ye heroic fellow-ſoldiers of 
«« Czfar, and companions of his victories, I 
need ſay no more to perſuade you to revenge 
« his death: ſhew this day againſt his mur- 
e derers, the ſame bravery you have ſo of- 
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t ten ſhewn againſt his enemies: The 
«© Gods, who are the revengers of-parricide, 
cc have already teſtified their juſtice in the 
« puniſhment of Caſſius ; Sor will certain- 
y evidence-it ſtill more by that of Brutus; 
« and I dare anſwer to you for the victory, 
if you will but follow me to the battle. 
The two armies having anſwered by great 
acclamations to the harangues of their ge- 
nerals, they ſounded a charge, and theſoldiers 
mixt their ſhouts with the noiſe of the trum- 
pets. The battle began by their powmen, 
who advancing out of their ranks; made thei 
diſcharge ; but this ſort of skirmiſh did not 
laſt long. The legions approached one 
another within the reach of their javelins, 
and the ſoldiers taking no more ground than 
was neceſſary for the free uſe of their arms, the 
battle grew hot and very bloody on both ſides. 
Both parties were Encouraged by their ahtient 
glory; Cæſar's and Antony's having 
conquered Gaul, England, and Germany; 
ard that of Brutus having triumphed under 
Pompey, over Mithridates, and all the Eaſt. 
One ſide was puſhed on with the defire of re- 
venging Czfar's.death, the other by the glo- 
ry of re-eſtabliſhing the republic; and both of 
them excited by equal hopes of recotmpenice, 
Thus no one would yield, and eagles op- 
poſed to eagles remained firm in the hands of 
their ſtandard-bearers, at the head of the le- 
gions. But Cæſar, not bearing to ſee the vic- 
tory eſcape him, made a laſt ſtruggle? : and 
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putting himſelf at the head of the eavalr) 
fell with ſuch impetuofity upon the fi hn 
of the enemies, that he broke it, piercing and 
overthrowing the two gtkers with the ſame . 
ardor. Brofiis ſkood*frmforfoime timei and 
endeavoured: more cfran once to rally the fu- 
gitives. fs it thus, cried het Gut wich in- 
« dignation, that,” aſter Having forced ine to 
cc a battle, you ſignalize ybur courage by de- 
«« ſerting your general? But they regarded 
his juſt reproaches no more than they had 
obeyed his wilt coumſel; and His upbraiding 
them with their fiults/and difobedience, on- 
ly ſerved to put them into greater confuſton, 
and increaſe weir diſorder. Brutus, ſeeing the 
defeat of his legions, retired with a coinpany of 
horſe along the mountains by favour of the 
night, which hindered his enemies from —4 
ſuing him. 0 

In the mean time Cr d Aritony ſent 
out troops to ſeize” on all the Falages, and 
ſnut up the avendes of his camp. This ge- 
neral, ſtopping in a valley, the obſcurity of 
which concealed him from the Cæſarians, 
ordered his men to make a halt, got off 
from his horſe himſelf; and obliged all thoſe 
that followed him to do the ſame thing. 
After an hour or two of repoſe, he called 
them all to him, and remonſtrated to the 
ſoldiers, that there ſtill remained one means 
of eſcaping, if they had the courage to em- 
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brace it: This was, to march directly to the 
camp, where he did not doubt but ſeve- 
ral of the fugitives were already arrived ;_ that 
tho it was true, the enemies cohorts had 
blocked up the paſſages, yet the fatigue of 
the day had ſo wearied them, - and the ſe- 
curity of their victory made them ſo neg- 
ligent, that they * gy themſelves of 
ſucceſs. But this bold reſolution was taken 
by his ſoldiers as an effect of deſpair, and 
completed their puſillanimity. For he had 
propoſed td them a paſſage through a vic- 
torious army, and though they were ſo happy 
as to gain their camp, what protection could 
they find from intrenchments, which they 
were not able to defend, and were beſides in 
the power of their enemy? Thus they reaſon- 
ed in their fear and deſpondency, and reſolv- 
ing to apply to the conquerors mercy, nor 
provoke him more by vain reſiſtance, exhort- 
ed their general to think of his own ſafety, 
and ſubmit himſelf to the determination of 
tortune. Brutus, not able to recover them 
from their fright, broke off the aſſembly, and 
retiring. under the cover of ſome trees, in 
company with Strato, he firſt deplored the 
calamity of the commonwealth*, and then 
making a reflection upon his and Cafſius's miſ- 8 
fortunes, bunt out into theſe melancholy ex- : 
preiſions: „O wretched virtue, I took thee. i 
ter a ſubſtance; but thou art but an empty 
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« name, incapable of ſupporting thoſe who 
e adore thee, fince thou dependeſt thyſelf 
«< on that fortune which perſecutesthe good. 
After this tragical expoſtulation, in the dif- 
order of his mind, turning of a ſudden to 
Strato, My friend, ſaid he, the gods, whoſe 
„ providence is incomprehenſible to man, 
« abandon the republic, and declare them- 
<< ſelves for the tyrants: but I take them- 
«< ſelves to witneſs, that it is AGONY: and 
e not Caſſius or l, who is guilty of ſuch an 
<< effuſion of blood, and deluge of human 
% miſeries: for had he remained united with 
« us, and not made an alliance with Cæſar, 
there had been no civil wars? ;' we ſhould 
«© have ſaved out country, without ſpilling the 
© blood of our citizens. As for me, I have 
© nothing left me but to benefit by theſex- 
«« amples of Cato asd Caſſius. I am reſolved 
to die free as a Roman, and receive my 
death from thy hand: it is for this, I have 
„ pitched upon thee. And as Strato endea- 
voured to excuſe himſelf, and turn Brutus 
from this fatal refolution, this general called 
out with vehemence on one of his ſlaves; 
then Strato, drawing his ſword, ſaid to him, 
Since you will, in this article of death you 
ſhall be obeyed, and not want a friend to 
put a period to an unhappy life. Brutus im- 
mediately opening his bofom, Strato plunged 
his ſword in it to his own hand. | 

Thus died Brutus, one of the nobleſt and 
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moſt virtuous. men of Rome, had not the 
too eager zeal of delivering his country made 


him take life from 285. =, perſon who, per- 


haps had given it Wed elk at leaſt it is 
certain, that Czfar ved 1 'Brutus's 
mother; and it is.ce} a when he ob» 
ſerved Brutus amongſt his aſſaſſins, he cried 
out: And thou, thou alſo my ſon ? It is added, 

that feeling himſelf, wounded by ſo loved a 
man, he made no further account of his 
life, which he had defended bravely heforę a- 
gainſt his murderers: but folding himſelf in his 
robe, he received without. emotion, thoſe 
wounds which finiſhed his life, Several per- 
ſons had thought in the ciyil wars between 
Pompey and Julius Cæſar, that Brutus would 
have joined the latter, becauſe Pompey had 
put his father to death. But being govern- 


ed by nothing but the loye of. 2 country, 


he joined himſelf, with that, party, which 
ſeemed to be its defenders. Julius æſar par- 
doned him this behaviour, and loaded him 
with generoſities; but all this could not get 
the aſcendant of his affection for the republic, 
whoſe liberties he thought the dictator by 
his uſurpation had oppreſſed : and, beſides, 
he - was moved. to his reſolution, by an in- 
ſeription that was fixed to the ſfatue of 
antient Brutus, Would to God thou wert 
alive! Theſe words did not ſo much praiſe 
antient Brutus, as they touched the jealous 


honor of his ſucceſſor ; and he was deter- 


mined, at laſt, by this reproach, which he 
found 
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found written upon his own tribunal : Thou 
ſleepeſt, Brutus; thou art not Brutus. It was 
by theſe inſinuating motives that Brutus be- 
came engaged in the conſpiracy; who was 
otherwiſe perfectly averſe to all cruelty ©. He 
was not lets valiatit than Caffius, but of 4 
ſweeter and more humane nature; and his 
converſation was accordingly more poliſhed 
and agreeable. He had eſpouſed Portia, a lady 
of a very dehcate complexion ; but of an he- 
roic dauntleſs courage. Hearing of the death 
of her husband, *ftie refolved not to ſurvive 
him, and as they perceived ſhe had a deſign 
upon her own life, notwithſtanding the vi i- 
lance of her guards, ſhe deceived and afto- 
niſhed aft, by taking in her hand live coals, 
which ſhe ſwatlowed, by a deſpair as glorious 
in thoſe ages, as had been that of her famous 
father Cato. Many illuſtrious perſons, who 
were in the army of Brutus, imitated his ex- 
- ample by diſpatching themſelves, or ordering 
their ſlaves to do it for them, of which num- 
ber 'was the celebrated lawyer Labeo ; or elſe 
went to meet their death amongſt the enemy, 
upon whom they ruſhed with ſword in hand, 
half naked and unarmed, that. they might die 
the ſooner*. Lucius Caſſius, the nephew of the 
general, and the young Cato, brother in-law to 
Brutus, periſhed in this manner. I am not to paſs 
over here in filence the ſpectre which is ſaid 
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to have appeared. to Brutus, while he was 
ſtill in Aſia preparing to go into Macedonia, 
and foretold him his diſaſter, if what is faid 
of it be true. For Brutus having asked it, 
without appearing ſurpriſed at fo extraor- 
dinary an ob) oft, Wha: it was, the phantom 
anf g, at? nius, and will 
«< meet Hite at uin ys will meet thee 
there, replied Brutus, with unconcern and 
compoſure. They add, that 87 — to 
this threat the genius ones again, and. 
ſhewed itſelf to Brutus when he was drawing 
out his army for the battle. 

Yet there are ſome authors, h render 
this part of the hiſtory ſulpected, and would 
have it believed, that this 'might have been 
invented from a mere fortuitous accident, 
more worthy of laughter than aſtoniſhment. 
For they ſay, the firſt man who preſented 
himſelf to t e army, when they broke into 
Cæſar's camp, was an ugly deformed Ethio- 
pian, whoſe black grim viſage frighted the 
firſt ſoldier : ſo that there is not a little pro- 
bability, that this accident might have given 
.Tiſe to the hiſtory of the phantom, unleſs 
we chuſe to believe, with ſome others, it was 
a pure effect of Brutus's imagination, and of a 
dream which he had in Aſia, when he was upon 
the point of paſſing over into Europe; for 
being fallen aſleep after having made deep re- 
flections on the war, his fancy, full of thoſe 


. 


terrible 
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terrible ideas, formed to itſelf during its ſleep, 
the apparition. and diſcourſe with this phan- 
tom; and this, image made fo ſtrong an im- 
preſſion upon his ſenſes, that his ſleep. being 
broke, he ſtill thought he ſaw and heard the 
ſame things, confounding his dream with the 
reaſoning which he made upen it after he was 
awike-:- tit. are e 

As for the reſt, hiſtorians deſcribe this battle 
to us as one of the moſt bloody that ever was 


fought; yet they make no mention of the 


number of the dead, but content themſelves 
with ſay ing, that it was near equal on both 


ſides. However they inform us *, that Cæſar | 


and Antony* acquitted themſelves of the 
promiſe why they had made their army, and 
gave rewards not only to the twenty eight 
legions, that had paſſed over into Macedonia, 
but likewiſe to ſix others that had remained 
behind in Italy: which munificence in all 
amounted to three hundred and ſixteen mil- 
lions of livres. | 


Wr: $08 5 
This liberality, as exceſſive as it appears, 


ought not to ſeem incredible to us, ſince 
Antony had raiſed in the leſſer Aſia alone 
two hundred thouſand talents, which were 
diſſipated in this expedition. He had like- 


wiſe ordered a ſecond tax, but he ceaſed to 


exact it upon the remonſtrances of the de · 
puties of the province, who repreſented ta 
him, that they were exhauſted by the pay- 
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ment which they had made; and if he would 
have two taxes one year, he ouzht to have the 
+ power of commanding Heaven to give w_ 
ſummers and two harveſts. 
The wreck of Brutus's army ſubmitted 
themſelves the following day to Cæſar 
and Antony, who paid all honour to this fa- 
mous head of the republican party, cove ri ig 
his body with a robe of purple and ſending it 
to Rome to Servilia, but the ſhip on which ir 
Was embarked was loſt, | 
This was the end of fo famous a war, 
which decided the liberty of Rome, and e- 
ſtabliſned the fortune of Cæſar. -P or, Brutus 
and Caſſius being dead, there remained no 
more heads of the republic capabię of defend - 
ing it; and young Pompey was ſoon over- 
eome in Sicily, as we ſhall mention hereafter. 
But further, tho“ there is leſs of reaſon 
than fatality in all the revolutions of empires 
and governments, of which heaven diſpoſes 
_ as it pleaſes ; yet one may perceive by th's 
hiſtory: on one fide many faults, which were 
the moſt apparent cauſes of the ruin of that 
party; and on the other ſeveral actions of 
great prudence and diſcernment, which we 
may look upon as the beſt known ſpritigs' of 
the ſucceſſes of the victorious party. | 
The ſenate and conſpirators had a 206d 
deſign, becauſe they thought on nothing but 
of freeing their country from flavery; but 
the means which they employed to 1— 


in this were too violent in the beginning, and 
too 
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too remiſs in the end. They might have 
waited for with patience the natural death of 
the dictator, who had given no other certain 
hope to Octavius, but that of poſſeſſing his 
own private fortune; for Cæſar had not da- 
red to inſtitute him public heir of the empire 
by his will. But ſince the conſpirators had 
committed a crime which the ſenate judged 
uſeful to the republie, they ought to have 
ſupported them, and not have ſuffered as they 
did the will of Cæſan to be read publicly, and 
his laſt liberalities be known by all Hand 
which animated the people and legions. to re- 
venge him-; but the true reaſon is, mankind 
almoſt always carry violence and remiſſneſs tov 
far, and know not how to be either vigorous 
or moderate within the juſt bounds pf reaſon. 
We muſt like wiſe grant, that the particular 
animoſity which Cicero had againſt 
made the ſenate change its ſentiment, who 
knew not how to make their advantage of 
that diviſion which was betwixt him and 
Cæſar. For inſtead of courting Antony, and 
condeſcending to him in ſome things, who 
was an enemy ithey might have caſiſy recon- 
ciled, : not being bound terany party, hut by 
intereſt, and ſo x greater: intereft would have 
gained him, they turned univerſally” towards 
Cæſar, whoſe engagements by his adoption 
made him irreconcila commonwealth. 
Add to this the: little reſolution of Caſſius 
and Brutus, who were as weak in fact as they 
appeared magnanimous; for, tho“ animated 
1 by 
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by the juſtice of their cauſe, and, the great 


deſtiny of Rome, for which they fought, they 
could not bear up under the leaſt diſgrace, or 


ſupport themſelves with true courage when 
thrown down by fortune, tho' only for a 
ſhort time, as it ſhe-had an inflexible, irre- 
concilable averſion to them. They com- 
mitted two faults : At firſt by yielding too 
eaſily to the heat of the ſoldiers, they loſt by 


precipitation a victory they would have in- 
fallibly gained by patience ; , and after this, 


being in a condition of making great advan- 
tages, by thoſe reſources which were left them 
in Afia, and even Italy itfelf, whither per- 


haps it would not have been impoſſible for 

them to retire, they ruſhed upon their own 

death without 2 becauſe they had not 
C 


the magnanimity to 


e future dgn Eiter, and 


hardſhips. 
Onè may reckon on hinder fi de, 3 


the probable cauſes of ſucceſs of the Cæſarian 


party, the ſtrictunion of Octavius with Antony, 
which was as beneficial to their intereſt as 


fatal to their enemies; that diſpatch, or ra- 
ther rapidity, with which they paſſed over 
into Macedonia, inſtead of ing for. their 
enemies in Italy, 
my who is purſued is already half overcome; 


knowing well, that an ene- 


the approved bravery of theſe troops, accu- 
ſtomed to conqueſt, fluſhed with the defeat 
of Pompey, and the other enemies of Julius 
Czfar, and ſtill more than this, their high- 
raifed valor, ſupported by the attraction. - | 


— 
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the largeſt recompences. For whilft the 
— of Brutus and Caſſius fought for the 
ideas of glory and liberty, objects of too re- 
fined a nature to influence any long time groſs 
and ſenſual ſouls, thoſe of the triumvirs 
fought for the pillage of the moſt opulent 
cities, and thoſe immenſe riches which they 
diſtributed to them with incredible profuſion. 
In a word, the Cæſarians being conquerors, 
who enriched their ſoldiers at the expence of 
the people, had not the love of the people; 
but they poſſeſſed the hearts of the ſoldiers : 
the conſpirators, on the contrary, ſtanding in 
the point of light, as being deliverers of the 
republic, and thinking of nothing but efta- 
bliſhing tranquility and order, they attracted 
the univerſal loye of 'the calmer part of the 
people ; but they were more admired than 
loved by their ſoldiers, who are always more 
greedy of plunder and licence, than of true 
honor, and unſtained glory. 
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THILE he am af Cæſar and Anto- 
ny had ſuch happy ſucceſs in Mace- 
doniat, their fleet was beat upon the 
Ionian ſea, by the nayal forces commanded 
by Marcus and Domitius. We have already 
ſaid, that theſt two lięutenants of the conſpi- 


rators, who were ruifing: upon this ſea with 
one hundred ing | s, had not been 
able to hinder Cælar and Antony from diſem- 


barking twenty legions at Durazzo. But 
they hindered ® afterwards Calvinus from 
landing with two other legions, and the præ- 
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torian band of Czfar, which conſiſted of two 
thouſand men. Theſe troops not being ready 
when Cæſar departed, Calvinus- had orders 
to embark and conyoy them. As ſoon as 
they were arrived, this admiral ſet dale 2 
a favourable wind; but he was-diſco 
the enemy, who, ineloſing him on all dg 
with a more numerous and better equipped 
fleet than his, were not a long time in gain- 
ing the victory. Their ſhips broke with 
their beaks the ſhips of Calvmus, and their 
warlike machines by continual diſcharges 
brought down. their bridges and caſtles, and 
put all into:diſoxder, Some ſaved themſelves ; 
but a calm ſucceetling; hindered. the others 
from doing the-ſame ; and their enemies at- 
tacking them ſeparately, and coming up ſe- 
veral againſt one, eaſily made them priſoners, 
or ſunk them to the bottom, Calvinus thought 
to remedy this. diſorder, 'by, finding means of 
joining the ſhips, and binding them to one 
another with cables; perſuading himſelf 
that his forces being thus united, he would 
be the better able to defend himſelf. But 
hu having obſerved his defign, which he 
gave leiſure to Calvinus of executing, no 
-ſooner he ſaw his veſſels. embarraſſed with 
their cordages, but he ſent barges with arti- 
ficial fires. to deſtroy them. | 
It was then that deſpair ſeizing on the C 
farians, they did every thing to free them- 


> Dian, Appian. $70 
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days upon the ſeas without any proviſion, be- 
to furrender themſelves to the enemy. Do- 


*trom whence they had ſet ſail. —__ 
of Philippi, a little before the ſecond battle, 
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- dians having furniſhed them with thirty fnips 
for their paſſageG. . 
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ſelves from this conflagration, by. cutting 
their cables more haſtily than they had 
bound them. Some of them, to avoid being 
conſumed by the flames, flung themſelves in- 
to the fea, and ſo were drowned: for the 
mind being once difordered by fear, always 
thinks the danger it avoids greater than what 
it expoſes itſelf to. Others more happy were 
driven to ſhore againſt rocks and ſhelves, but 
ſaved themſelves with difficulty. There were 
ſome ſhips half-burnt down, floating ſome 


ing forced to boil leather and greaſe to ſup- 
port their life till they could gain land, where 
they were no ſooner arrived, but they went 


mitius took ſeventeen of Calvinus's ſhips, but 
the admiral had the good fortune to eſcape, 
and land five days afterwards at Brunduſium, 


The news of this was brought to the camp 


the ſucceſs of which comforted the conquer- 
ors for the loſs of their naval forces, and 
obliged thoſe of Brutus's and Pompey's party, 
who began again to raiſe their heads, to ſeek 
for an aſylum, ſome with Marcus and Do- 
mitius, and others with Pompey, the Rho- 


Domitius, as if he had a mind to make a 
third party, ſeparated himſelf from Marcus, 


and kept out to ſea; but Marcus, ſeeing the 
winter 
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winter come on; judged it proper to enter 
into the ports of Sicily. Pompey received 
him with all the praiſes, that the victory he 
had lately gained deſerved, and ſhewed at 
the ſame time a great compaſſion for the miſ- 
fortunes of Brutus and Caſſius, and for the 
melancholy condition of the fugitives of that 
unhappy party.. 3 213848 * n. Th 
But Cæſar and Antony, "after having made 
ſolemn ſacrifices to thank their gods, conſult- 
ed together what they ſhould do to complete 
the ruin of their enemies. It was reſolved 
that Cſar ſhould return to Italy, that he 
might ſecure it againſt the invaſions of Pom « 
pey, whoſe ſhips were maſters at ſea, 
and hindered © proviſions from coming to 
Rome; where the people already began to 
murmur. Cæſar likewiſe took upon him the 
care of ſatisfying the ſoldiers or the promiſe 
which had been made them, of eighteen of 
the ficheſt cities in the empire, and of find- 
ing an expedient of ſaving ſo many innocent 
people without diſcontenting the army. But 
Antony took upon him the commiſſion of 
viſiting all the cities of Greece and the leſſer 
Aſia, not ro keep them in obedience, 
but draw from them that money they had 
need of, their treaſury being quite exhauſted 
by thoſe 'liberatiftes they had given to tlie 
ſoldiers. We. will therefore diſmiſs him to 
follow Cæſar into Italy, where his great qua- 
lities were to be fully employed by the artifi- 
ces of the ambitious Fulvia. 
Vol. II, F SCArce 
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Scarce had he put himſelf upon his jour- 
ney, but the diſtemper which he had neg - 
jected, that he might be. preſent at the 
battle of Philippi, took him againin ſuch ſort, 
that with much difficulty he regained: Brun» 
duſium, where he was obliged to continue 
the whole winter. As ſoon as he found him 
ſelf better, he went to Rome, where Fulvia 
had already induſtriouſſy ſpread a report of 
his death. She was thoroughly ſurpriſed to 
ſee him living, and in a condition of diſſi- 
pating all her cabals. The firſt thing he did 
was to take under his own enfigns two le- 
gions who had ſworn fidelity to Antony, and 
oblige the commanders to reſign him theſe 
troops, after he had ſhewed them the orders 
of their general. He after this ſent a meſ- 
ſage to Sextius, lieutenant of Lepidus in Li- 
bya, ordering him to come from thence, and 
leave the government of it to him, who 
ſhould take poſſeſſion in his and Antany's 
name. This province was aſſigned to Cæſar 
proviſionally, expecting the iſſue of the Ma- 
cedonian war, after which Antony and he 
bad made a new diviſion of the world, by 
excluding Lepidus, whom they had ſuſpected. 
of having had intelligence With 1 
but Lepidus had ſeiaed upom a part of this 
province, vhichhe hed: given the lieutenancy 
of to Sextius, whom Ceſar. diſpoſſeſſed by 
ſending Fagius in his place. We. Þgs 
Theſe ſecurities being taken, he thought of 
ſatisfying the ſoldiers . to 
2 1  , 1 Ber 
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their diſcretion thoſe towns he had promiſed 
them the plunder of. He therefore reſolved on 
a more moderate expedient, which was to di- 
ſtribute lands to the legions, and to make 
colonies of them, who continuing out of 
Rome, and employing themſelves in the cul- 
tivation of their farms, ſnould not loſe the 
right of Roman citizens. Julius Cæſar had 
already eſtabliſned many of this kind in Italy, 
notwithſtanding the murmur of the ſenators, 
who appropriating to themſelves theſe lands, 
tho” I were the real patrimiony of the re- 
public, did not willingly ſuffer them to be 
diſtributed to the foldiers. Seeing then that 
Octavius Cæſar, after the example of his 
predeceſſor, was going to take from them 
large lands, and confiderable revenues, they 
endeavoured by all ſorts of artifices to ruin 
this enterprize, repreſenting to the people, 
that it was a ſnare laid for their liberty, 
whom he was going to oppreſs under the 
ſpecious pretence of lightening their bur- 
den; becauſe: the inhabitants of theſe co- 
lonies would be vaſſals of Cæſar, and as 
_ ſuch claiming a right in the committee of 
elections with other tribunes, would diſpoſe - 
by the plurality of voices, as they pleaſed, of 
the choice of magi e, Ho, 

Fulvia, joining with the ſenate, drew over 
to her party the conſul Lucius Antonius, 
brother* of the triumvir, who complained 


* Clients. 
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that Cxf, undertook things beyond his a- 
greemetit with Marc Antony, and that aſter. 
having taken from him two legions, he 
would ſoon win over the others, by corrupt- 
them, with: his unbounded, liberality ; ſo 
that if He were Fee alone, he would ſoon 
ſurp all the authority of the; triumvirate,, 
and deprive Antony of power, as he had 
already done Lepidus. 

Fulvia had more ambition chan « even An- 
tony himſelf, who was oftentimes forced to 
bend to, the haughty: temper of this, wo- 
man : ſo that it. was no ver difficult mat-, 
ter 25 Cleopatra, whom, he fell in love with 
aiterwards, to hold him in an abſolute de- 
pendence, when he had been accuſtomed to 
the yoke before by Fulvia. 
_ . This, imperious, woman aſpired to unri- 
valled power 55 not beari a concurrence in 
Cæſar. She gained over likewiſe to her 
Lucius: Mans a 10 ent man, ane 9h © =} 
Lucius Antonius to oppoſe, in Way: 
conſulſhip, the publication of the e edi about 
the colonies. 

On the other ſide, Manius and the ani- 
mated hee to revolt, and after having 
siven R. Orry, Aer of thoſe lands, 
which were to be diſtributed them, they fur- 
ther ale 17 they 2 permit them on 
the part of put themſelves in poſ- 
Allen of the he orte eſtates, and ſeize on 


52 Plutarch, Dion, Appian. 
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thoſe cities whoſe pillage had been promiſed 
them, without their being obliged to take the 
equivalent which Cæſar would have them; 
and Fulvia, to move them the more, brought 
them the children ſhe had had by Antony, 
putting them, as ſhe ſaid, under their pro- 
tection!; ſhe even went lo far as to appear 
in a ſoldier's dreſs, with a ſword by her ſide 
as a general, and took a pleaſure in perform- 
ing all the functions. The legions . paſſed in 
review before her, and ſhe diſtributed their 
pay herſelf. Ihe ſoldiers, being won by thoſe 
martial airs, and the more perſuaſive hopes of 
plunder, applauded her Free harangue, 
and aſſured her of their fidelity. 

In the mean time the army, believing this 

authority enough®, ſeized on towns, which 
they entered like conquered places, pillaged 
houſes, and forced the burghers to redeem 
themſelves, as fo many lawful priſcners of 
war. 

Czfar, being informed of theſe diſorders, 

reſolved to put a ſtop to them by the pub- 
lication of his edict, notwithſtanding. the 
d:i[content of the ſenate, and the oppotition 
of the council. He therefore ordered, that 
the legions ſhould appear under their re- 
ſpective enfigns in the Campus Martius, 
where he would divide certain lands to them, 
which they ſhould afterwads go and cultivate. 

- All the ſoldiers came early in the morning, 


. Flirus, Dion. m Appian. 
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but in a ſpirit of mutiny, ſo inflamed by the 
mad promiſes of Fulvia, that Cæſar ſtaying 
too long in their opinion, they broke out 

into downright - ſeditious diſcourſe ;z- 
paſſing from words to blows, they fell upon 
one of their ccnturions, who had a mind to 
keep them in their duty, and having maſſa- 
cred him in a temple whither he was fled, 
they expoſed his body in the highway 4 
which Cæſar was to paſs. His friends diſ- 
ſuaded him from ſhewing himſelf to the troops 
who were capable of any extravagance after 
ſuch an action; but, purſuing his way, he only 
turned a little out of the road where the bo- 
dy of the centurion was uncovered, not to 
ſet his anger on a flame, which he had a mind 
to diſſemble. Being come to the place of 
the aſſembly, he aſcended his tribunal, and 
without any emotion appearing on his face, 
whoſe ſerenity and majeſty commanded re- 
ſpect, he ſaid: He was ſorry to have 
heard of the murder of the centurion; 
that they ought to have complained to 
« their general, if this office r had done them 
« wrong, and not take the execution of 
& juſtice into their own hands; but yet, out 
* of his regard for the innocent, he pardoned 
the guilty ; that they ought to take care 
not to abuſe hisclemency, and be more 

«© moderate for the future. | 
He, after this, publiſhed his edit, and diſ- 
tributed the lands he had deſigned, adding 
to them new liberalities, to 2 
| iſtin» 
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diſtinguiſhed affection of ſome officers, and 
cauſe an emulation in the reſt. This pro- 
cedure was ſo agreeable to the army, that, 
paſſing on a ſudden from mutiny to ſub- 
miſſion, they firſt ſnewed their repen- 
tance by their ſilence, and confuſion; after- 
wards addreſſing themſelves to Cæſar by 
the interpoſition of their officers, they pray- 
ed him to pardon them, and yet to-punith 
the immediate murderers of the centurion: 
but his generoſity was above pardoning by 
halves. It was thus by his moderation and 
heroic courage he appeaſed a dangerous ſe- 
dition, the poſſible conſequence of which 
he diſſembled, rather than deſpiſed. He af- 
terwards marched his troops into the ter- 
ritory of Abruzzum, where thoſe lands were, 
that he had aſſigned the army. 

The intrigues of Fulvia had carried things 
to an extremity, 'and ſhe had like to have 
been the death of Czfar ": yet he took no 
more revenge of her, but to ſend her back 
her daughter, with. whom he had not con - 
ſummated his marriage, upon account of the 
too tender age of Clodia. But this divorce 
gave her a new ſubject of hating Cæſar; 
and ſhe did her utmoſt to hinder the le- 
gions from entering upon their colcaies ; 
making the conſul believe, that Cæſar had 
ſent his troops into that place to feize on 
Antony's children, who made their reſi- 


* Dion, Appian, Suetonius. 
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dence. there. So that the conſul making 
haſte to prevent the legions,. there would 
have probably been blood ſpilt, if the offi- 
etrs of the army had not met him on the 
road, and endeavoured to appeaſe this dif- 
trrence, whoſe conſequences could not but 
be dangerous to the republic. 
Theſe officers were, for the moſt part, 2 
per ſons of patrician dignity, ſons of ſena- | 
tors, or ſenators themſelves. | Thus what- 
ever affection they had to Cæſar's party, they 
had ſtill ſtronger ties and obligations. to the 
ſenate. This was the cauſe, that in the con- 
ference they had with the conſul, they con- 
ſidered. leſs the advantages of their general, 
than thoſe of the republic, having agreed 
to the following articles: 1. That the go- 
vernment of the commonwealth ſhould con. 
tinue in the hands of the conſul, without 
the triumvirs interfering in it for the time 
to come. 2. L hat no lands ſhould be diſ- 
tributed to any other legions than thoſe 
that had been preſent at the battle of Phi- 
lipi *. - 3. That no one ſhould touch the 
public treaſure, nor the eſtates of the pro- 
ſcribed. 4. That the armies of Cæſar and 
Antony ſhould be diſbanded, and that it 
ſhou:d not be permitted them to raiſe new 
troops. 5. That Cæſar ſhould have free 
paſſage for thoſe legions he ſent into Spain, 
as well as thoſe. he called thence. 6. That 
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Lucius ſkould return to Rome, where he 
ſhould exerciſe his conſulſhip in full liberty. 

This treaty was concluded without the 
knowledge of Cæſar, and it was too diſad- 
vantageous to his intereſt to be confirmed 
by him. Vet he diſſembled his diſpleaſure. 
and making advantage of that article, which 
aſſured to him the paſſage of his legions, 
he was politic enough to avoid the exe- 
cution of the reſt, and preſerve to himſelf 
the affection of the army, and the favour 
of the ſenate. For he ſhewedithem, that 
his enemies did not execute this treaty 
with ſincerity, but continuing, in arms them 
ſelves, put him under a neceſſity of keep- 
ing his troops on the ſame footing, pro- 
teſting notwithſtanding, he would continue 
on the defenſive, and undertake nothing, 
till he ſhould be forced to it by the hoſ- 
tilities of Antony's party. There was no 
leſs prudence than moderation in this con · 
duct, which flung upon his aggreſſors all 
the odium of the war. ee 

In the mean time Fulvia attacked Cæſar 
on all ſides, and, not content to ſtir up in 
Italy the ſoldiers to rebellion, ſhe ſolicited 
Sextius in Afric to enter upon the lieute- 
nancy of that province Cæſar had diſpoſſeſ- 
fed him of, without conſidering that this 
had been a thing reſolved on with Antony ; 
it mattering nothing to this paſſionate law- 
leſs woman, by what means ſhe deſtroyed 
Cæſar. She I; ſent money and troops 

5 to 
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to Sextius, ? and recommended him to thoſe 
allied princes which were in her intereſt, that 
they might aſſiſt him with all their forces. 
Sextius with theſe ſuccours having raiſed 'a 
powerful army, purſued Fagius Cæſar's heu- 
tenant, forced him to a battle, and defeated 
him. Fagius, not being able to hinder the 
ſlaughter of his legions, flew himſelf with 
his own hand. Thus Sextius entered again 
upon the government of the metropolis, and 
new Libya; which he took poſſeſſion of in 
the name of Antony, whereas, before, he 
had exerciſed it in the name of Lepidus. 

Fulvia negotiated, at the ſame time, a 
league with Pompey, giving him to under- 
ſtand, that being maſter of Sicily himſelf, and 
Antony of Afric, it was eaſy for them to in- 
cloſe Czfar in Italy, and be the cauſe of his 
death; butCzfar, to break off ſo dangerous an 
alliance, re-eſtabliſhed Lepidus in his part of 
the government of Africa, adding to it that 
part which had belonged to bimfelf, 4 ex- 
horting him to depart with all diligence, and 
reaſſume his authority in that province. He 
thus regained Lepidus by this beneficence, 
and in reconciling him, made him, an enemy 
to Antony and Pompey. 

But Fulvia practiſed upon Boechus king of 
the Mauruſſii, who declared againſt Cæſar, 
— beat Carina his lieutenant in the weſtern 
Africa *, 
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Cæſar ſeeing himſelf obliged by all theſe com- 
motions to take up arms, would juſtify the 
neceſſity of them before the ſenate. Ha- 
ving then convened it ſolemnly, and invited 
the Roman knights to be preſent, he repre · 
ſented to them, That he had hoped the 
« civil wars were extinguiſhed by the death 
«© of: Brutus and Caſfius; but he ſaw 
© new troubles ariſing from the ambition of 
% Futvia, and the partiality of the conſul 
«© her (brother-in-law, who animated the 
„ foldiers to revolt even at the gates of 
Rome, and employed in foreign provinces 
„ the troops of barbarous princes to cut in 
<< pieces the Roman armies; that he had 
«<< affembled them together to find a means 
© to put a ftop to theſe violences, without 
« coming to an open war; that the blood 
<< of the citizens being ſo dear to him as 
« it really was, he had defigned to have 
<< ſfpared-it, without troubling himſelf about 
c the reflections, that his enemies might caſt 
«© upon his moderation, which they would 
« not fail of imputing to cowardice ; but 
he ſubmitted all theſe differences to the 
« authority of the ſenate, praying them to 
«« jnterpoſe for an accommodation, and de- 
<< clare themſelves enemies of ſuch as ſhould 
«© refuſe their me diation.“ | 

This diſcourſe was very agreeable to the 
aſſembly*, who thanked Cæſar for his mode. 
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ration, and ſent deputies to the conſul to 
inform him ot the peace. He was very much 
diſpoſed to it, his natural temper being very 
different to that of his brother, and inclining 
him to embrace all expedients which might 
ſecure the public. repoſe; but he was not 
maſter of his own will; Fulvia and: Manius - 
would have a war, and forced him into their 
ſentiments, by repreſenting to him, that Cæſar 
only made theſe propoſitions of peace to ſur- 
priſe them all. Thus the deputies: being re- 
turned without effecting any thing, and 
Cæſar having juſtified the equity of his arms, 
which thoſe themſelves, who were not in his 
intereſt, could not blame, he departed from 
Rome, the government of which he left to 
Lepidus, who had not ſtayed in Afric, and 
went himſelf to join his own army. He had 
given the lieutenancy of it to Agrippa, who 
had it ready in the little towns neighbouring 
to Rome. It was that Agrippa whom for- 
tune and his merit raiſed afterwards to 
ſo high a point of glory, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the lowneſs of his birth, he was honored 
with the affinity of Cx ſarr. 
Lucius re- entering Rome, as ſoon as Cæſgar 
was departed, drove Lepidus out of it, a man 
of an effeminate courage, and without au- 
thority. He then aſſembled the ſenate and 
people, and declared to them, that he had 
not taken up arms but to re-eſtabliſh the 


Tacitus. 
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commonwealth, which the triumvirs were, 
going to oppreſs; that the ſenate and people 
ought not to let themſelves be deluded by 
the falſe appearances of a deceitful peace, 


which Cæſar did not propoſe to them, but 
with a deſign of defaming their conſul, and 
afterwards deſtroying.aſhthoſe good citizens 
who were averſe to tyranny. As Lucius was 
very ſincere, and his zeal for his country very. 
well known by all, his difcourſe made ſuc 
an impreſſion on the. ſpirits of the whole aſ- 
ſembly, that they. wore to embrace his party, 
acknowledging the war he was going to have 
with Cæſar to be juſt, and declaring him head 
of the republican army, againſt all thoſe who 
had a deſign of overthrowing its liberty. _ 
Having thus re-eſtabliſhed his authority in 
Rome, he went out of it again, after having 
recommended the republic to the ſenate", 
and returned to his army, being followed by, 
ſeveral perſons. of quality, amongſt whom, 
were Tiberius Claudius Nero, who carried 
with him his wife Livia, and their little ſon 
Tiberius, who was then but a child. Thus 
ſhe, who was to marry Cæſar, and he who ſuc- 
ceeded him in the empire, fled from him as 
their greateſt enemy; ſo great inconſtancy is 
there, and uncertainty in all human things! 
In the mean time, Lucius having under- 
ſtood, that Salvidienus, who was bringing 
back ſix legions from Spain, had already 
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po the Alps”, he marched out to meet 
im, with a deſign to give him battle before 
he had joined C zfar. But Agrippa, to make 
a diverſion, entered the Milaneſe, believing 
that Lucius would come to the ſucconr of a 
province which favored his party, and would 
not ſuffer it to be piled. The ſcheme ſuc- 
ceeded, and the conſul, having hafted up with 
his beſt troops, left the paſſages open for Salvi- 
dienus, who ſoon joined Agrippa. Perceiv- 
ing themſelves then ftrong enough to attack 
their enemies, they marched againſt them, 
but Lucius not to riſque a battle, ſnut 
himſelf up in Peruſium, where Cæſar upon 
His ativat reſolved to befiege him. He la- 
bored with all diligence to incloſe the town®, 
and made a work which contained three 
leagues in circuit, beyond which he con- 
tinued an intrenchment with paliſades, as 
far as the Tiber. Lucius on his ſide pre- 
pared for a vigorous defence, and Fulvia 
forgot nothing to aſſiſt him. She ſent to 
Ventidius and Aſmius, who were in Gaul, 
to oblige them to come in perſon with all 
their forces; hut Cæſar, having had notice 
of it, departed with Agrippa, giving orders 
to his lieutenants to continue on the ſiege, 
and went himſelf to megt lris enemies. They 
durſt not advance furthe}, nor wait for him; 
but retired one of them to Ravernæ, and 
the other to Rimini. Cæſar returningaſter this, 
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preſſed vigorouſſy the ſiege”, and having ad- 


vanced his intrenchments nearer the walls of 


the city, he enlarged them ſixty foot, having 
ordered fifteen wooden towers to be built, 
the tops of which were covered from the 
town batteries. He made theſe towers of 
the height of the city - walls, and placed a 
number of | ſoldiers upon the platforms, 
armed with arrows and ſtones to drive to a 
diſtance whatever appeared from the town, 


and keep all proviſions from coming in; ſo 


that not being well provided, it was in a 
ſmall time reduced to the utmoſt extremity. 
Lucius, who had not been able. to hinder 
this work, held a council with the principal 


perſons of the city and army, in which it 


was reſolved, 2 ſhould make a ſally at 
break of day to overthrow the towers, and 
fill up the ditch. They put in execution this 
deſign: the ditch was filled up, and fome of 
the towers were overthrown'; but for want 
of ladders high enough to ſcale the rampart, 
upon which theſe towers were raiſed, the en- 
terprize had not its defired effect. Lucius 
obliged his men; who ſuffered themſelves to 
be killed at the foot of the rampart, to re- 


enter the town, and after having praiſed their 


boldneſs, he ſhewed the neceſſity there was of 
a capitulation. The  foldiers and inhahbi- 
tants, who feared falling into the hands of 
— Cafar, of whom they had declared them- 
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ſelves openly enemies, choſe rather to ſuffer” 
any thing than ſurrender ; but Lucius, who 
would not loſe ſo many brave men, obliged' 
them to ſend deputies to Cæſar. They there- 
fore ſent three, who offered to give up the 
place, upon condition that all the inhabitants 
ſhould have their lives ſecure. 'Czfar, having 
heard them, made anſwer, that he would 
pardon thoſe inhabitants and ſoldiers who 
were of Antony's party before the inſur- 
rection; but that he would have given up all 
the traitors and ſeditious perſons who had 
been authors of it. Then drawing one of the 
deputies aſide, he gave him to underſtand, 
that he would have delivered up all thoſe 
who had any ſhare in the murder of Cæſar. 
The deputies, being returned, gave an ac- 
count of their commiſſion in preſence of the 
army and people, when the general aſſembly 
difapproved of the private converſation one 
of them had had with Cæſar, and concluded, 
that they muſt ſend others, not being able to 
give credit to what a man ſaid, who had not 
underſtood his duty. Lucius promiſed them 
to do this, and, having diſmiſſed them, he 
went out by a ſecret gate, and came in Sight 
of Cæſar, accompanied by two officers of the 
army; believing he might gain more by this - 
frankneſs, than by a negotiation in form of 
treaty, which at laſt muſt conclude in the 
pleaſure of the victor. But he clearly ſhewed, 
that he did not ſeek his own private intereſt ; 
for he asked nothing for himſelf, and only 
N | begged 
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bagend the ſaving the people of the city. 
Neither did he ſeek to move the conqueror 
by a mean ſubmiſſion; but reſpecting tlie 
fortune of Cæſar, he maintained at the ſame 
time what he thought due to the honor of 
his conſulſhip. 

- Czſar, who had ſeen him coming, went 
to receive him at the brink of the diteh, not 
being accompanied with more than Agrippa, 
and one of his lieutenants, to equal the at- 
tendants of the conſul, and anſwer that con- 
fidence which he had put in him. After the 
cuſtomary ſalutation, Lucius ſaid, “ hat 
he was not come to excuſe any thing he 
« had don; nor had he taken up arms, 
© but to re-eſtabliſh the commonwealth in 
that authority which the triumvirate had 
<« taken from it; and that he was no leſs op- 
„ poſite to the power of Antony than that 
© of Cæſar: but that ſince the gods had 
«© not pleaſed to proſper his deſign, he was 
«© come himſelf to deliver up the author of 
«© the war, and asked mercy for a city and 
< ſoldiers who had committed no other 
ce crime than that of obeying the conſul. 
&« As for the reſt, he hoped from Cæſar's 
«© moderation, that he would treat favorably 
the relations of Antony that were in the 
&« town, and rather chuſe to ſhew them marks 
of his clemency, than give them proof 
«© of his ſeverity.'' Cæſar anſwered him; 
„ That by asking nothing for himſelf or fa- 
„% mily, he had obtained all; that he 

| « ſhould 
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Ss ſhould always ſtudy to practiſe the vir- 
e tues of his father, but particularly his 
* diſtinguiſhed mercy and Tenity ; that he 
% pardoned him freely what an incon- 
„ f{iderate.zeal had made him undertake, 
and ſtill made him fay ; that he would 
« not oblige him to change his ſenti- 
„ ments or conduct, but by thoſe marks 
«© of eſteem and friendſhip which he ſhould 
« be ready to give him cn all octaſions.“ 
He added, that out of conſideration to 
* him, he would forget the injuries he had 
«© received from that city, and pardon fully 
« all, with exception to thoſe traitors and 
« accomplices in the aſſaſſination of his 
% father, whom he could not diſpenſe with 
„ himſelf from puniſhing. And as for what 
concerned the army, he aſſured him he 
„ would make no diſtinction betwixt his 
c own ſoldiers and thoſe of Lucius, far 
« from retaining any reſentment of the war 
„ they had raifed againſt him.“ The treaty 
was concluded on theſe conditions, 'and the 
city reduced to its obedience to Cæſar. 
Such was the end of a war, which was 
going to ſet all Italy on a flame*, and drive 
Cæſar to the laſt extremities, if his valor and 
udence had not delivered himout of them. 
Yet the public blamed: him for the murder 
of three hundred ſenators, . whom he ſacri- 
ficed at the altar of Julius Cæſar; and they 
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ſaid, that under a pretence of revenging his 
father, he ſatisfied his own private hatred. 
As for what remains, he could not hinder 
the city from being conſumed to aſhes * by 
the fury of a ſoldier, who, having a mind to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf by a brutiſh action, ſet 
fire to his houſe, and flung himſelf into it, that 
he might not fall into the hands of the con- 
queror ; for an impetuous wind, N at 
the ſame time, ſpread the conflagration from 
houſe to houſe with ſo much violence, that 
they could bring no aſſiſtance, and all the 
city was reduced to a heap of rubbiſh. 
he lieutenants of Antony, after the ruin 
of the conſul, d whoſe whole army went over 
to Cæſar, did not think themſelves fate in 
Italy, © tho? they had ſtill thirteen legions in 
three bodies commanded by Ventidius, Aft- 
nius, and Plancus. They therefore returned 
to thoſe maritime places which looked to- 
wards Macedonia, to the end that they 
might waſt with ſafety for Antony, or pa 
over to him in caſe Czfar ſhould purſue 
them. Thus ſome of them remained at 
Ravennz, others atBrundufium, and fome at 
. Tarentum. There were alſo ſome troops 
which went over to the army of Domitius 
Enobarbus. Afinius went to him likewile, 
but it was with a deſign of joining Antony, 
for whom he knew Domitius himſelf had an 
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affection. Plancus with three thouſand horſe 
eſcorted Fulvia, who went to Brunduſium, 
from whence he conducted her by fea to 
Athens. She waited for Antony there, 
whom the reiterated news of all theſe com- 
motions obliged at length to leave Alexan- 
dria, and ſeparate himſelf from the arms of 
Cleopatra, who was become the obje& of 
all his love, ſince the battle of Philippi. 
But Cxfar, managing the favors of Brun ne, 
endeavoured to reunite with his own party 
thoſe legions and provinces which were in the 
diviſion of Antony's government. He went 
into Gaul, where Fuſius had commanded, a 
man of merit, and very much affected to An- 
tony. But being lately dead, and his ſon. 
not having the ſame fidelity, or the ſame 
inclinations, deliveredup his army, compoſed 
of eleven legions, to Cæſar . Cæſar would 
not force any one, and gave free leave to 
_ thoſe cfficers who aſked it of retiring to An- 
tony, filling up their places with more faith- 
| perſons, 8 £% bs 
Ceæſar, now ſeeing hisſtrength ſo great, and 
being ſure of Gaul, thought of making him- 
ſelf the entire maſter of Italy, and of dri- 
ving out of their gariſons thoſe troops 
which Antony had put in the maritime places. 
In this deſign he drew near to Brunduſium, 
and having driven thence thoſe of the oppo- 
| - ſite party, he flung five legions into it, that 
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he might thereby hinder the communication 
of that army which Antony had in Italy, with 
that he had in Macedonia, _ 

In the mean time Antony, having put him- 
ſelf on board his fleet, had left Alexandria, 
and, coaſting along Aſia, he arrived at Tyre, 
went to Cyprus, came to Rhodes, where he 
made a ſhort ſtay, and landed at Athens. He- 
found Fulvia there, whom he received very. - 
ill, being thoroughly provoked: at the bad 

ſucceſs of his affairs in Europe, which he 
knew had been cauſed by her ambition, and 
ill conduct, and elides h ving his heart filled 
with another paſſion :* he notwithſtanding; 
took her along with him to bring her back 
into Italy, where he was reſolved to go, to, 
re-eſtabliſh his weakened authority: but he 
was forced to leave her ſick at icyone in 
Peloponneſus. For himſelf, continuing his, 
route, he came to Corſica, and entering the 
Ionian ſea, he failed towards Italy, defigning 
to diſembark in the neighbourhood of Brun- 
n 

He was not far from land when the fleet 
of Enobarbus appeared, who, having diſco- 
vered them, came towards them with full ſail. 
Antony's lieutenant, having known the co- 
lours, counſelled him to recover the ſea by 
withdrawing from his enemy, becauſe he was 
afraid their fleet would ſurround them. 
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But Antony believing it concerned his dig- 
nity, not to fly before a lieutenant of the 
conſpirators, would not do ſo; but taking with 
him about five frigates, he gained the wind, 
failing with ſpread fails towards the fleet that 
approached them. When ey were near 
enough the enemy to be heard, the officer 
who was on guard at the head of the admiral's 
ſhip Where Antony was, cried out to Eno- 
barbus, to lower his ſails before the Roman 
general. And whether tts boldneſs aſto- 
niſhed the enemy, or the ching was already 
concluded upon, they immediately lowered 
their ſails; and a moment after, Enobarbus, 
having ſtruck his colours, leſt his ſhip, and 
came to Antony. At the ſame time were 
heard the acclamations of the ſoldiers, and 
the ſound of trumpets, which was continued 
very far along the ſeas, and winding coaſts. 
Faving ſet fail again, they landed at Pallen- 
tum and Enobarbus, continuing to pay the 
ſame honours to Antony, reſigned to him his 
own lodging. „ 
They gave the reſt of the day to the re- 
freſhment of their troops, and marched the 
day following at the head of their legions to- 
wards Brunduſium. Antony thought the 
credit he had in the place would have made 
him be received there, having himſelf no 
war with Cæſar, diſallowing aſl that Lucius 
and Fulvia had done in his abſence, and 
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without his knowledge. But the comman- 

der refuſed him entrance, grounding his re- 
fuſal upon this reaſon, that he had Enobar- 
bus with him, who was ſuſpected of having a 
ſhare in Cæſar s murder. Antony, who be- 
lieved that this was but a pretence, prepared 
himſelf to enter the town by force, and laid 
ſiege to it. This place was the key of Italy, 
on the ſide of the Ionian ſea, ſo that it was 
of great conſequence to Antony for the com- 
munication. of his armies, and the provinces 
of Aſia. It is almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea, 
not being joined: to the land but by a neck, 
where Antony pitched his.camp, the extent 
of which took up all the avenues, by which 
Cæſar might approach to ſuccour it, while his 
fleet, joined with that of Enobarbus, beſieged 
it by ſea. 

At the ſame time Pompey, having made a 
league with Antony by the interpoſition of 


Enobarbus, ſent four legions into 

who ſeized on the iſland, and his fleet poſ- 
ſeſſed itſelf of Coſenza in Calabria. Theſe 
loſſes which Cæſar ſuffered were followed by 
the taking of Sipontus, which was carried 
by one of the lieutenants of Antony. Thus 
Cæſar ſaw all Italy in trouble, and 's 
power joined with that of Antony gave: him 
uneaſineſs; His marriage with Scribonia® was 


of great uſe in breaking the meaſures. of his 
enemies. She was widow. of Scipio, and 
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hundred for this expedition, did not fear to 
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ſiſter to Libonius, who being likewiſe bro- 
ther-in-law to Pompey, was a very proper 
perſon. to reconcile him with Ce far. But 
this reconciliation was not effected ſoon; and 
Cæſar ſaw himſelf reduced to great extremi- 


ties before its conclufion. We muſt now 


return to the ſiege of Brunduſium. 

Cæſar left Rome, whither he had gone to 
marry Scribonia, the day after his marriage; 
and made all poſſible haſte to the ſuccour of 
Brunduſium. The enemy's: camp being too 
well fortified to force it, he reſolved to draw 
his own quite round it, ſo that he held the 
beſiegers de in their own ne 
ments. 

In the mean time Agrippa took again Si- 
pontus, and the people of Thuria upon the 
gulph of Tarentum obliged Pompey to raiſe 
the fiege which he had begun againſt the 
city. But theſe good ſuccefles were tem- 
pered by Cæſar's grief for the loſs of Oria. 
It is now but a wretched village, but it was then 
a well fortified place, where there were fif- 
teen hundred horſe in gariſon. Antony, 
who had carried with him more than four 


approach the place, force N 
enter the town ſword in gͥ nd. 
Amidſt theſe. commotions; i amin the 


greateſt flame of war, a peace was negotiated 


betwixt Cæſar and Antony, and at length 
concluded by the addreſs of Cocceius and 
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found means of perſuading Pompey to re- 
turn into Sicily for fear his abſence might 
give room for other commotions and revolts ; 
and Cocceius made Enobarbus take the route 
of Bithynia, under pretence, that it was 
neceſſary to have a fleet on that fide to 
keep the maritime provinces in obedience. 
For there was reaſon of fearing leſt Eno- 
borbus, who apprehended the reſentment 
of Cæſar, might hinder the reunion be- 
twixt him and Antony. Thefe obſtacles 
being removed, Czfar -and Antony had an 
interview, and renewed their former alliance. 
The marriage of Octavia, Czfar's ſiſter, with 
Antony, who was become a widower, Fulvia 
having died a little while before at Sicyone, 
was the bond of this reconciliation. Octavia 
was widow of Marcellus, who had been dead 
about ten months ; and becauſe the Roman 
laws did not permit widows to marry before 
their ten months mourning was intirely com- 
pleted, the ſenate diſpenſed with the literal 
rigor of this edict. 

Pompey being returned from Sicily, and 
hearing of this reconciliation, was leſs aſto- 
niſhed than provoked at the inconſtancy of 
Antony*, He did not yet abandon his own 
deſigns, and ſeeing Cæſar and Antony in 
Italy, he took a reſolution which might have 
ruined them both, if he had proſecuted it 
with as much ſteadineſs as he had boldneſs in 
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conceiving, and beginning its execution. For 
he beſieged them in Italy with his fleets, 
which he drew out of the ports of Sicily 
and Sardinia ; hindering any proviſions to be 
brought to Rome, either trom the fide of 
Aſia, which his fleet, that was poſſeſſed of 
the ſtreights of Sicily ſhut up, nor from the 
ſide of Afric, along whoſe ſhores his Sar- 
dinian fleet was always cruiſing. So that he 
held, if I may uſe the expreſſion, this great 
city by the throat, and rendered uſeleſs the 
great armies which Cæſar and Antony had in 
Italy, which ſerved now only to oppreſs the 
inhabitants. The people, who are always 
impatient, made ſeveral inſurrections, and 
demanding bread or peace, aſſociated them- + 
ſelves in the ſtreets, and killed ſeveral ſol- 
diers, threatening to maſſacre Cæſar and 
Antony themſelves, if they did not make 
peace with Pompey. Libonius endeavoured - 
this reconciliation i, fince the marriage of 
Czſar with his ſiſter, and he was ſeconded in 
it by Antony's mother, who was retired to 
Pompey's protection u. The treaty was con- 
cluded at the foot of the walls of Puzzolo, 
where Pompey, who had his fleet at anchor 
in the ſight of that city, repaired in a galley 
with Libonius, and Czſar and Antony ap- 
peared upon a bridge of boats which they had 
built for that occaſion. There was a com- 
munication betwixt the galley and this bridge, 
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by means of a gallery upon which was built 
the apartment in which the conference was 
to be held. It laſted three days, and at length 
the treaty was ſigned, upon the point when 
all was going to be broke off. For Pompey 
having heard what Menas ſaid to him to 
diſſuade him from making peace, becauſe he 
was going to loſe all his advantages by it, he 
tore his robe, and when Libonius came to 
tell him all was concluded, he cried out in a 
deſpairing faſhion, that he was betrayed, and 
that there was only Menas who was faithful 
to him. But the importunities of Julia and 
his own mother, who wiſhed for peace, 
joined with the perſuaſions of Libonius, 
obliged him to ratify the articles. They 
contained, that Pompey ſhould remain in 
poſſeſſion of Sicily, and the iſlands of Corſica 
and Sardinia ; that he ſhould immediately 
recall his troops by ſea and land, and for- 
bearing ſuch cruiſing as «might incommode 
Italy, or give it any umbrage ; that the other 
provinces of the republic ſhould be governed 
by Cæſar and Antony. They made Pompey 
likewiſe hope- that they would put him into 
poſſeſſion of Peloponneſus ; and he promiſed 
on his fide, to give chace to thoſe pirates 
who infeſted the commerce of Italy, but theſe 
two articles were not put in the treaty ; yet 
the others did not fail afterwards of making 
them the foundation or pretenge of that war 
which was kindled betwixt the two parties. 
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There was no mention made of Lepidus, 
whom they excluded from the triumvirate 
by ſubſtituting in his place Pompey ; but 
Cæſar would have him retain the govern- 
ment of Libya. Pompey on his ſide did not 
forget the intereſts of thoſe who had ſought 
his protection, and he made them all be 
comprehended in the treaty, under theſe con- 
ditions, that thoſe who had not been men- 
tioned in the liſt of the proſcribed ſhould re-en- 
ter upon the full poſſeſſion of their eſtates; that 
they ſhould reſtore to the others the fourth 
part of thoſe goods which had been con- 
fiſcated; that his ſoldiers ſhould have the 
ſame recompences as thoſe of Cæſar and 
Antony ; and that the ſlaves that had been 
faithful to their maſters ſhould be ſet at 
liberty; in ſuch ſort, that one may ſay, 
Pompey did very much for others, and 
nothing for himſelf; for he gained no- 
thing by the treaty, remaining only in the 
poſſeſſion of Sicily and Sardinia, which his 
enemies were not in a condition of taking 
from him; and he loſt all, by abandoning to 
them Italy, from which he withdrew his 
fleets ; nay he renounced the almoſt certain 
conqueſt of Rome, and by conſequence that 
of the empire, had he had a mind to have 
ſeized on it; or he deprived himſelf of the 
glory of re-eſtabliſhing the republic, ſhould 
he have rather choſen to be its reſtorer. 


The 
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The original of this treaty was ſent to the 
Veſtals at Rome, to whom it was a cuſtomto 
truſt depoſitums of this nature". The three 
generals after this treated one another : and 
as they were in Pompey's galley, who treated 
them in his turn, Menas whiſpered in his 
ear, that if he pleaſed, he would diſpatch both 
his enemies. Thou oughteſt to have done 
it without telling me, ſays Pompey ; but ſince 
thou wouldeſt havemy advice, know, friend, 
it is not permitted a Roman, and leaſt of all 
Pompey, to fail of ſincerity to any one; not 
even to his greateſt enemies, The marriage 
of young Marcellus ſon of Octavia, whom 
the had had by her firſt husband, was con- 
cluded in theſe rejoicings with a daughter of 
Pompey ; but the tender age of both parties, 
and the miſunderſtanding which ſoon hap- 
pened betwixt Cæſar and Pompey, hindered 
it from being conſummated. 

After all theſe diverſions, Pompey re- 
turned into Sicily; Cæſar and Antony to 
Rome, where they were received in the midſt 
of the people's applauſes, to whom this new 
alliance was unſpeakably agreeable. They 
did not only _ rejoice at Rome; all Italy 
ſhewed their gladneſs, by the moſt illuſtrious 
marks they could poſſibly give of it. Where- 
ever they paſled, they came out in crowds 
to meet them, filled the air with acclamations 
and perfumes, ſtrewed the ground with 
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flowers, and to equal them with their gods, 
they offered ſacrifices to them. But this po- 
pular joy was too violent to laſt any long 
time. However, the winter paſſed over with 
ſufficient tranquillity, Cæſar went to viſit 
Gaul upon an information he had received 
that the people deſigned a revolt ; but he 
quieted all by his preſence. 
At his return he divorced Scribonia“, 
whom he lived with no longer than a year, 
tho? he had a daughter by her, ſo well known 
by the name of Julia, who became not more 
famous for her lewdneſs than her calamities. 
We know not certainly the cauſe of this di- ' 
vorce ? : he himſelf alleged no other, but 
the uneaſy paſſionate temper of this woman, 
with whom it was not poſſible for him to live 
at eaſe. But there is the higheſt probability, 
that the charms of Livia, of whom he was 
become enamoured, and married her after- 
wards, gave him a diſtaſte for Scribonia, and 
obliged him to divorce her, that he might 
marry the perſon he loved. The precipi- 
tation with which he concluded this mar- 
riage permits no one to doubt of it; for he 
married her when ſhe was fix months gone 
with child, without having patience till ſhe 
was brought to bed, and forced her husband 
to give his conſent. He removed the ſcruples. 
of religion by conſulting the prieſts, and ob- 
tained of them what he pleaſed. He had-no 
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children by this woman, but he adopted 
thoſe which ſhe had by Tiberius Nero her 
firſt husband. As for the reſt, perhaps no 
woman ever had ſo great a power over the 
mind of her husband as Livia had over that 
of Cæſar; and as a perſon asked her one 
day how it was poſſible ſhe ſhould preſerve 
her empire over a heart that ſeemed always 
ready to eſcape her, It is, faid ſhe with a 
ſmile, by not confining his liberty, but ſuf- 
fering with good humour his amours, while 
I remain faithful to him myſelf. In reality 
ſhe carried her complaiſance fo far, as to pro- 
cure him his moſt favourite miſtreſſes, and 
made her intimate friends of her very rivals. 

In the mean time Antony, after having got 
the ſenate to confirm all that he had done in 
Aſia, and what he ſtill hoped to do, departed 
with Octavia for Athens, where he paſſed the 
winter, He here diſtributed the crowns of 
Aſia to thoſe: princes he pleaſed, and de- 
throned thoſe who were not agreeable to 
him. Herod ſo well known by his cruelties, 
was in the number of the firſt ; for Antony 
put him in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Ju- 
dea, to the prejudice of Antigonus, the law- 
ful ſucceſſor, from whom he was not content 
to have his crown, but he would have his 
life too; for Sofius ordered him to be be- 
headed at Antioch, whither he had been 
brought under guard *, : 
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During the three firſt months of abode, 
which Antony made at Athens, he had ſo 
much complaiſance for a people fond of ideal 
liherty, and a popular way of living, that he 
conformed himſelf to it, ſtripping himſelf of 
all the pomp and marks of his dignity. He 
walked the ſtreets on foot, and without at- 
tendance, except two of his friends, as a 
ſimple treeholder of Athens; viſited the 
ſchools of philoſophers ; aſſiſted at their diſ- 
putes ; and would be at the feaſts, where 
Octavia was invited with him. This virtuous 
Roman lady endeavoured on her fide to gain 
the heart of her husband*, by the attraction 
of a fincere amity, and natural ſweetneſs, 
which ſhe added tothe charms of her beauty, 
that was equal to any in Rome. The Athe- 
dans, wno aumnes her diſtinguiſhed merit, 
gave her ſolemn marks of their eſteem and 
veneration. | 

But the winter being over, Antony re- 
turned to his former cuſtoms, and that man- 
ner of living he had learned in the court of 
| Cleopatra. They ſaw him ſurrounded with 

. colonels* and lieutenant-generals* of his ar- 
my, ſuperintendents of provinces, princes 
and kings, allies and tributaries, who came to 
make their court to him; appearing no 
more m public but with a royal train ; the 
lictors bore their axes and faſces before him; 
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he had guards about his perſon, guards be- 
fore his palace, and gave audience to ambaſſa- 
dors ſtanding, while he was ſeated on his tri- 
bunal; and, in fine, diſplaying at large all the 
magnificence of monarchy. 

But it is time to return to Pompey : he 
ſoon repented of the treaty of Puzzolo“, 
which Menas had ſhewn him the inconve- 
niency of. So that only ſeeking a pretence 
to break with Cæſar, he raiſed more troops, 
and equipped out a greater number of ſhips 
than he had even in a time of war. And in- 
ſtead of putting a ſtop to the robberies of 
the pirates, as he had promiſed to do, he 
permitted them to ſail all over the Ionian and 
Tuſcan ſea, and pillage the ſea- coaſt of Italy. 

This was what Cæſar wiſhed for; for he 
had ſo well provided the maritime towns, that 
he no longer feared leſt Pompey ſhould at- 
tack them ; for, having obſerved that the 
ſtrength of this general conſiſted in his naval 
forces, he had built a great number of ſtout 
ſhips, ſo that he could ſend to ſea more nu- 
merous fleets than his. Thus, far from any 
apprehenfion of war, he deſired it; but con- 
cealing his true ſentiments, he pretended to 
be in great pain for Italy; and having aſ- 
ſembled the ſenate, he gave them to under- 
ſtand, that to aſſure the peace, it was ne- 
ceſſary to diſappoint the new enterprizes of 
Pompey, and oblige him to execute his 
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treaty with him and Antony. The ſenate | 
gave an anſwer, becaue they were conſulted, 
and juſt as it pleaſed Cæſar, the greateſt part 
however out of fear or complaiſance, rather 
than their real ſentiment; for they looked 
upon Pompey as their deliverer, and not as 
an uſurper of the public liberty. 

In the mean time Cæſar, authoriſed by the 
ſenate, ſent to ask of Pompey the reaſons of 
ſuch a preparation, contrary to his agree- 
ment, and againſt which the ſenate had ſo 
many juſt exceptions ; he charged the depu- 

ties alſo to complain of that licence which he 
gave the pirates of robbing on the Italian 
ſeas, to the prejudice of that agreement he 
had made, of keeping the ſea free from thoſe 
d ſturbances. Pompey anſwered the depu- 
ties, that he did not believe the ſenate, who 
knew his intentions, would take any umbrage 
at his conduct; and in regard of Cæſar, he 
was no ways obliged to give him a particular 
accour.t of his actions; that beſides, it was 
very unreaſonable to expect that he ſhould 
give chace to pirates ; but that he had on 
his fide more juſt demands to make, requir- 
ing they ſhould yield to him the government 
of Peloponneſus, as had been promiſed him. 

The deputies being reurned, Cæſar, who 
had foreſeen Pompey's anſwer, prepared him- 
ſelf for war. His deſign was to paſs over into 
Sicily with ſo great forces, that he might ea- 
ſily oppreſs his enemy, and he forgot nothing 


which might make his enterprize ſucceed. 
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He immediately made ſhips to be fitted out 
in all the ports of Italy neighbouring to Si- 
cily. He obliged Lepidus to go into Afric, 
and keep a powerful army ready both by ſea 
and land, to embark in the ports of that pro- 
vince on the firſt orders he ſhould ſend him. 
He wrote likewiſe to Antony, who was till at 
Athens, deſiring him to join againſt the com- 
mon enemy*. WT 

Lepidus went into Afric, where he aſ- 
ſembled troops and ſhips, and Antony came 
to Brunduſium; but Cæſar not being upon 
the ſpot, he returned immediately, without 
waiting ſo much as a day. So that Cæſar 
coming there, . found Antony gone. We 
know not what might be the reaſon of this 
precipitation. Antony excuſed himſelf after- 
wards, upon true or falſe prodigies, which 
he ſaid, had frightned him; but there is more 
probability it was his jealouſy of thoſe great 
preparations of war, which he ſaw ar Brun- 
duſium, which were the true cauſe of his 
precipitated departure ?. 

While theſe things were tranſacting, Me- 
nas provoked, becauſe Pompey would oblige 
him to give in his accounts as commiſſary of 
proviſions, which employment he had exer- 
ciſed a long time, offered Cæſar to give him 
up the iſlands of Corſica and Sardinia, of 
which Pompey had given him the govern- 
ment, Cæſar deferred accepting his offers, 
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rather than he refuſed them; fearing ſuch an 
action might draw upon him the odium of 
the people and ſenate, at a time when the 
war was not yet declared betwixt him and 
Pompey. But this declaration ſoon follow- 
ing the return of the deputies, whom Pompey 
had diſmiſſed in the manner we have men- 
tioned, Cæſar made his advantage of the 
treachery of Menas, who came to ſubmit 
himſelf to him at Tarentum. He left him in- 
deed the command of that ſquadron which 
he brought with him ; but he ſent a faithful 
governor into the iſlands of Corſica and Sar- 
dinia, ordering Menas to go and join Cal- 
vitius his admiral in the ports of "Tuſcany, 
and as ſoon as he ſhould have done ſo, to 
come together to Rhegium, where was to be 
the rendezvous of their fleet. 0 
Menas being come to Calvitius, and hav- 
ing ſhewed him Cæſar's orders, this admiral 
ſet ſail the day following. But Pompey, in- 
formed of what paſſed by his privateers, who 
_ cruiſed along the ſeas of Italy, ſent a power- 
fal fleet to meet Calvitius, commanded by 
one Menecrates, who was likewiſe a freed 
man, and great enemy of Menas, whom he 
had ſucceeded as a favourite in his employ- 
ments. The two naval armies being met at 
the height of Cumæ, they joined battle, and 
fortune would have the two freed ſlaves to 
be placed in oppoſite points. They knew 
one another immediately, and moreanimated 


by hatred than glory, being grappled to- 
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gether, they ſtained the ſeas with their blood. 
Menas was wounded in his arm, but he 
wounded more dangerouſly his enemy in the 
thigh, by an arrow that broke in the wound. 
Menecrates, ſeeing that he loſt all his blood, 
after having exhorted his men to fight vali- 
antly, flung himſelf into the ſea, not to fall 
alive into the hands of a cruel enemy; an 
action more worthy of a Roman than a ſlave. 
Calvitius was not ſo happy as Menas; for De- 
mochares, who was likewiſe a freed ſlave of- 
Pompey, having obſerved that this admiral 
ſuffered himſelf to be carried away by his im- 
moderate heat, without taking notice, that 
by purſuing ſome ſhips that fled before him, 
he left his right wing unguarded, fell upon 
it with ſo much vigor, that ſome betook 
themſelves to flight, and others ran aground, 
or againſt rocks, where Demochares ſent his 
galleys to burn them. Calviſius having per- 
ceived this diſorder, was obliged to return 
to the ſuccour of his fleet, which he had a 
great difficulty to rally. But Demochares 
thinking he had done enough, would not 
come to a ſecond attack; but, content with 
his victory entered the ports of Sicily. Pompey 
— 5 with joy, and aſſociated to him 
in the command of his naval forces a fourth 
freed flave named Apollophanes, to ſupply 
the place of Menecrates ; thus filling up the 
principal charges with his creatures, rather 
than perſons of quality, becauſe he was 
either afraid of diminiſhing his authority by 
| dividing , 
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dividing it, or elſe let himſelf be governed by 
his freed ſlaves. 
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During this, Czſar who waited for his ad- 
miral at Rhegium, having heard of the battle 
he had had with the lieutenants of Pompey, 
embarked on board his fleet to paſs the 
ſtreights, and make a deſcent at Meſſina. He 
ſent a ſhip to Calviſius to give him notice of 
this, with orders that he ſhould follow him 
as ſoon as he had refitted his veſſels. But no 
ſooner was he in that neck of the ſea, whoſe 
current is ſo well known by the names of 
Scylla and Charybdis, which have furniſhed 
the poets with an ample ſubject for their 
fictions, but he was attacked on one ſide by 
the veſſels of Pompey, which came out of 
Meſſina, and on the other by the fleet of De- 
mochares, who was returning from the battle 
of Cumz : ſo that he ſaw himſelf encloſed 
betwixt two fleets, without being able in 
theſe ſtreights either to. fight, or run away. 
Beſides, his fleets were not capable of ſup- 
porting the attack of two fleets, ſo power 
and experienced as thoſe of Pompey were ; 
and he foreſaw his certain defeat, with his 
being taken or killed,if he hazarded a battle. 
There was only one reſolution to take, but 
it was ſcarce leſs dangerous ; this was to run 
his ſhip aground, and throw himſelf into the 
fea; a bold action, and without example. 
He notwithſtanding executed it happily, and 
gained the ſhore by ſwimming, retiring to 
the rocks, from whence he encouraged the 
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men in his ſhip to imitate his reſolution, and 
ſhewed them the way. Yet he was not ſe- 
cure in this ſituation, and he ſaw his fleet in- 
evitably loſt. But Calvifius and Menas ap- 
peared in a very lucky hour, and obliged the 
enemy to retire. They gathered together 
the wreck of the army, and being in great 
pain for Cæſar, they landed a legion to ſeek 
him. The ſoldiers having found him, brought 
him back to his fleet, the joy of which was 
greater, becauſe they began to fear he had 
ſuffered ſhipwreck. 

This misfortune was followed by one till 
greater than the firſt ; for there was the fol- 
lowing day ſo dreadful a tempeſt, that it had 
like to have deſtroyed the whole fleet. Menas 
who had a perfect knowledge in ſea affairs, got 
Clear of the ſhore, and was followed by a part 
of the army. Others who were atraid of 
putting to ſea in the midſt of a ſtorm, beliey- 
ed imprudently, there was more _— in 
keeping in the road, and caſt anchor. oft 
of theſe periſhed, notwithſtanding the pains 
and care of the ſailors, who were forced to 
yield to the fury of the winds and ſea, break- 
ing the cables which held the thips, and bulg- 
ing them againſt the banks and rocks, of which 
this coaſt is full. The night came on, which 
encreaſed the tempeſt, and doubled by its 
pitchy darkneſs the conſternation of the ar- 
my. Notwithſtanding, Cæſar did not loſe 
courage, and the day returning brought a 
calm, ſo that the veſſels which the ſtorm had 
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diſperſed,retired to Hippo to refit,the tempeſt 
having driven them upon the coaſt of Afric. 
But Cæſar with a ſquadron of ſix ſhips gained 
Campania to ſecure Rome and ltaly, which 
he feared Pompey would come to ravage. In 
reality he had a fair occaſion of doing ſo, if 
he would have profited by this diſorder ; but 
he ſaw from Meſlina, where he was, the wreck 
of Cæſar's ſhips, without daring to finiſh the 
defeat; and he did not ſo much as think of 
making a deſcent in Italy, where he would 
have found very little reſiſtance. Cæſar, who 
ſaw clearly the errors of his enemy, neglect- 
ed nothing to recover quickly from the two 
loſſes he had ſuffered. He ſent Mecenas to 
Antony at Athens, diſſembling his reſent- 
ment for his not ſtaying for him a day at 
Brunduſium; and at the ſame time he ſent 
orders to all the maritime towns in Italy, to 
build with all haſte as many ſhips as was poſ- 
ſible. 

| Whilſt he was thus employed with all thoſe 
cares, they came to tell him,that Antony had 
not waited for his embaſſy, but was come to 
Brunduſium with three hundred ſhips. It 
was doubtful whether this was becauſe he 
was become jealous of Pompey's power, and 
therefore intereſted himſelf in Cæſar's loſſes ; 
or becauſe he defigned with ſo great. forces 
to make himſelf maſter of theſe conqueſts, 
which their joint-army ſhould make together, 
as Cæſar al ways ſuſpected. Their interview 


was upon that river wlich runs between Me- 
| tapontus 
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tapontus and Tarentum, where they met 
with few attendants, each being upon his 
gondola, After ſome diſpute, which only 
aroſe from civility, Cæſar would abſolutely 
go to Tarentum, where Antony had his 
apartment, out of impatience to ſee his ſiſter 
Octavia, who had followed her husband in 
this voyage. To teſtify his confidence in 
Antony, he accepted of his houſe, and would 
neither ſuffer guards nor centinels before his 
own lodging. They paſſed ſome days to- 
gether in perfect good underſtanding, to 
which the dexterity of Octavia contributed 
not- a little : they ſeparated ſo content with 
one another, that they renewed for five years 
the triumvirate which was going to expire®; 
Fora greater ſecurity of the renewal of this al- 
liance, the ſon of Antony, which he had by 
Fulvia, was betrothed to Julia, Cæſar's 
daughter ; and as they were but two chil- 
dren, the marriage proceeded no further, 
and the differences which happened after- 
wards betwixt Cæſar and Antony gave them 
both far other thoughts. Antony, who had 
at heart a war with the Parthians, returned 
into Aſia, leaving Octavia with a daughter he 
had by that marriage, along with Cæſar; and 
Cæſar, who had entertained ſome umbrage at 
the power with which he came, was not ſorry 
for his departure. Antony left him one 
hundred and twenty of his beſt ſhips with all 


Dion, Appian, Plutarch. 
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their equipage, and Octavia added ten gal- 
leys and feveral tranſports. In return Cæſar 
made a preſent to Antony of a regiment 
conſiſting of two thouſand ſoldiers, and of 
another containing a thouſand to his ſiſter, to 
ſerve as their body guards. 

This renewing of alliance with Antony 
made Cæſar loſe the perfidious Menas, an 
inveterate enemy of Antony, who, in a diſ- 
pute he had with him, threatened to reduce 
him to his firſt condition: a ſenſible injurx 
to ſuch whom fortune has raiſed from no- 
thing, whoſe pride cannot bear to hear of 
their original meanneſs. It was on this ac- 
count that he departed the following day, 
without Calviſius's perceiving it, and returned 
into Sicily with his fleet to his firſt maſter. 
Calviſius, for not having watched over his 
actions, was diſgraced, and his charge cf ad- 
miral was given to Agripp:*. 3 

This general was newly returned from 
Gaul with a fine army, and the ſuccour came 
very opportunely for Cæſar. At the ſame 
time, the cities of Italy ſent him more ſhips 
than he had asked of them; ſo that he ſaw. 
himſelf in a condition of returning into Si- 
cily, with a completer army, and more 
powerful fleet than the firſt. He pitched 
upon the tenth of July for his embarkation, 
which was that of the new moon of this 
month, which was called Quintilis ; but 
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Julius Cæſar had given it his name, and Octa- 
vius imagined it muſt be happy to him, and 
fatal to Pompey. He gave notice of the time 
of his departure to Lepidus, who was in 
Libya, and to Taurus one of his lieutenants, 
who had his ſquadron at Tarentum, to the 
end they might be ready at the ſame time. 
After this he repaired to his fleet at Puzzolo; 
but before he heaved anchor, he ordered ſo- 
lemn ſacrifices to be offered to Neptune, and 
purified his army. This purification was per- 
formed with great ceremony, ſeveral altars 
being built upon the ſhore, which they 
waſhed with ſalt water, in the preſence of the 
army drawn about them; keeping a pro- 
found ſilence. The prieſts went on board 
a barge, and ordered it to put off a league 
from the fleet, where they ſacrificed. After- 
wards returning with a part of the ſacrifice. 
which they held in their hands, they went 
and made their prayers on board every veſſel, 
being accompanied by the principal officers 
of the army, and ſupplicating the gods to 
make fall upon the victims all the misfortunes 
of the war. The ceremony being finiſhed, 
Cæſar immediately ſet fail. The fleet was 
conducted by Agrippa*®, newly put into the 
office of admiral, having Appius for his lieu- 
. tenant. Lepidus and Taurus departed at the 
ſame time from their ports, according to the 
orders they had received. Thus the army 
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being divided into three fleets, and the 
whole conſiſting of four hundred ſhips of 
war, beſides twelve hundred tranſports who 
carried forty-five legions, and twenty-five 
thouſand horſe, he departed with a favourable 
wind, ſteering towards Sicily, which they be- 
fieged to attack by ſea and land, - _ 
Pompey who had notice of all theſe prepar- 
ations, had ſent a fleet commanded by. Ple- 
minius towards the promontory of Lilibæum 
ſituated on that ſide of Sicily which looks to- 


wards Afric, to oppoſe the paſſage of Lepi- 
dus, who came from thence, and hinder his. 


deſcent. He had fortified the ports and places 
where they might land, and had thrown 
into the iſlands called Liparz, for fear 
Cæſar, coming from Italy, might make him- 
ſelf maſter of them. - Fortune did ſtill more 
for him than all his providence; for there 
aroſe a wind at ſouth eaſt ſo violent, as the ar- 
my was in ſight of Sicily, that it ſunk ſeveral 
tranſports of Lepidus's fleet. This did not 
hinder him from making land, the wind 
puſhing him whither he deſigned to go, ſo 
that he landed happily, and having debarked 
twelve legions, and five thouſand horſe, he . 


. ſeized on ſeveral places of little importance, 


and laid ſiege to Lilybæum where Pleminius 
had ſhut himſelf up, not daring to oppoſe his 
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Cæſar was not ſo happy as Lepidus; for, he 
ſaw periſh a great part of the veſſels of that 
ſquadron which Appius commanded, near 
the promontory of Minerva. That ſquadron 
where he was, commanded by Agrippa, had 
not ſo much misfortune, and there was on] 
one of his galleys that ſuffered ſhipwreck. 
Notwithſtanding, the admiral ran great ha- 
_ zards himſelf, and was forced to run his ſhip 
aground, where there was neither port for 
his veſſels, nor houſes to lodge in?. The 
tempeſt being over, Cæſar found that he had 
loſt fix of his galleys, twenty-ſix frigates, 
and a great number of leſſer veſſels, There 
was no part of the fleet but that of Taurus 
which remained intire, and this lieutenant 
carried it back to Jarentum without ſuffering 
any damage. Cæſar made his ſhips enter in- 
to the ports of Afric, and others into the 
ports of Italy, according to the places where 
the tempeſt had driven them, in order to 
refit. | 
He viſited all the maritime places, to ſe- 
cure them againſt the enterpriſes of Pompey, 
who knew no more how to benefit by this ſe- 
cond ſhipwreck, than he had done by the 
firſt, He contented himſelf with looking 
from his iſland, where he remained uncloſed, 
the wreck which Neptune, who took, as he 
ſaid, his part, had made of his enemies fleet, 
and only thought of rejoicing and thanking 
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be called his ſon. But by 
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this god, by libations and ſacrifices, which he 


ordered to be made every where. He aſſiſted 
himſelf with great ceremony, and putting off 
his purple robe, he took another of that co- 
lour which painters and poets clothe this 
god in, that he might be more agreeable to 
him. He had even the vanity to let himſelf 
paſſing for the ſon 
of a god, he made himſelf unworthy of 
being the ſon of Pompey. He added to theſe 
vanities a very imprudent action, re- eſta- 
bliſhing Menas in all his employments, with- 
out reflecting that this freed: ſlave, who had 
betrayed him ſo villainouſly once, might eaſily 
betray him in as baſe a manner a ſecond 
time. In effect, he did not fail of doing ſo, 
ſuffering himſelf to be won by the promiſes 
of Cæſar, who ſolicited him to return to his 
party; and as if he had only waited for a con- 
ſiderable employment, to render his treaſon 
more important, he no ſooner ſaw himſelf 
ſettled in the charge of captain general of 
Pompey's naval forces, but he came and ſur- 
rendered himſelf with a ſquadron of the beſt 
ſhips of the fleet. | 72 

Cæſar received him very favorably, but he 
removed him from his army, for fear he 
might corrupt it by his example, and did not 
truſt him afterwards with any command, 
neither in the army nor the provinces *. He 
had notwithſtanding ſo much gratitude . for 
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the ſervices he had done him, that he not 


only honored him with the dignity of a Ro- 


man knight, but admitted him at his table: 
an honor which he did not ſhew to any other 
of the ſame condition; and which perſons of 
quality had a difficulty to ſuffer in a freed 
ſlave , for they hated his pride and treachery, 
and deſpiſed is extraction. 

As ſoon as Czſar had repaired the damage 
which the tempeſt;had'cauſed in his fleet 5, he 
ordered Taurus, who was at Tarentum, to 
come from the gulf of Squillaci, to approach 
Taormimi ; whilſt Agrippa was to fail on an- 
other fide to ſieze on the iſlands of Liparz, 
and block up Meſſina b. Theſe orders were 
executed. Taurus came to the coaſt of Ta- 
ormini, and diſembarked fix legions, under 
the command of Meſſala, who entrenched 
himſelf _ _ d further _— from _ 
A eized on Li and appeare 
22 forces A the: ſight of Meflina. 
Cæſar, who was returned to Hippo, where 
the reſt of his fleet was, departed immedi- 
ately, and came and —_ Agrippa. After 
having conferred a day together, he re- em- 
barked, leaving Agrippa the ſole command of 
the naval army, with a full power to under- 
take what he ſhould think proper; and ſet 
ſail towards the coaſt of Taormini, having a 
deſign to ſurpriſe that place. This was the 


means of oppreſſing Pompey, by ſurrounding 
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him on all ſides.Lepidus befiegedLilybzum; 
which: lies on the ſouth of tal or {i Aube 
ſtationed himſelf betwixt the we 

with his naval forces, and Cæſar —— 


on the eaſtern coaſt; In the mean time Pom. 


pey-thinking of defending himſelf, prepared 
to fight the naval forces commanded by A- 
grippa. He gave the charge of this expedi- 
tion to Pappias, a man of valour and experie 
ence, aſſuring him, that he would com- 
himſelf and ſupport him if he ſaw it neceſſa- 
ry. But Pappias could not hinder Agrippa 
from making himſelf maſter of all the little 
iſland of Hiera, and he would have ſeen A- 
grippa extend his conqueſts farther without 
daring to oppoſe him, if he had not been re- 
inforced by four. core large ſhips which Pom- 
pey ſent. Thinking himſelf now ſtronger 
than Agrippa, he preſented him battle, and 
Agrippa truſting to the valour of his legions, 
accepted it with joy: The two armies a 
proached with great reſolution, and ust 
with equal ardor on both fides. The ſhips 
were furniſhed with caſtles upon their prows, 
from whence the ſoldiers under cover 
launched their darts, and were employed in 
boarding. Agrippa's ſhips being higher built, 
had a great advantage over thoſe of Pap- 
pias, the ſoldiers throwing their javelins from 
above with more ſtrength, and leſs hazard of - 
miſſing. His machines likewiſe had a great 
effect and ſeveral of Pappias's veſſels were 
either ſhattered, or ſunk to o the bottom ; 2 
© 
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the light barges, which followed the fleet, re- 
ceived the men as ſoon as a ſhip opened, and 
the Toldiers paſſing into another; eturned 
couragiouſly to ſthe charge. Ichus the battle 
was continued betwixt the two armies with 
| till ſuch time as Agrip- 
pa, who ſought for Pappias, had asd: 
and gave him ia ſhock with ſuch impetaoſity, 
that he flung:doww the towers af his: ſhip, 
and put it in a finking condition. But. Pap- 
pias ſaved; himſelf ; and mounting another 
veſſel, was preparing to return to the charge, 
when Pompey, who locked on, and: ſaw 
— whole Os founded a rotreat. 21 ö 
2 — 
ing Pampey 
the vanity. to attribute it ohne an Of: 
r een 16 * 
Czſar, who waited the event of i this battle 
to take his own! reſolution, having had the 
news of it in Meſſala s camp, Where he then 
was, made his utmoſt haſte to ſurpriſe IJaor- 
mina, before ompey couid oome to its ſuc- 
COUTr:/ ; and, to conteal his march, he would 
not g0 by land, but went on board his ſhips 
with ig oops ; which. he increafed.by; three 
gians of Meſſala's army, not being: able to 
1 other three for ant of ſhips to em- 
bark them, Thus cogſting alang the, thace, 


he landed bappily in n of the walls ot 
* no one in the leaſt oppoſing his ut. 

ut Pom Who — not Jo this 

place, having h notice of ;Cxſar's move- 


Vol. II. H. ment, 


J's: MS eve upon 
$1 nothing fait; and haſted 
with fo: much diligenee to the ſucudur of the 
cheſieged, that Cæſar . In con- 
- gealed his deſign, was in turn ſurpriſed 
and ſtet the enemy —— 


ore he had dude thai 


There — — 
— Pompey's infantry did not arrive til 
towards the evening. Cæſar upon this, ſes- 
ing he was going i to bei beſieged in his own 
intrenchments, by A, 
: his," reſolved" to open himſelf a paſſage tiiro 
ihdenemy's fect, and. go and bring 22 
legions that remained · under the command 
Meſſala. He therefore departed with a 
n moche, leaving Cornificins the care of 
ihe camp; and aſſured him, that he would 
return to his ſuccouri with forces capable of 
- delivering-him, and beating-Fompey. .- 
{Phe reſolution which: Cæſar bock was ſo 
- dingerous7 that he would have no colours on 
the ſbip in Which e ; quitting dene 
all the enſigns oft his dignity, for fear he 
-thbuld" be known, and ſurrounded by his 
- Enemies. He went notwittiflanding on beard 
2hi&'#hips, exhorting his officer and foldjers 
-20/-thev their walour and fidelity. Then 
himſelf in the centre of - þ i Um 
 HEMetred with: full il upon the — + feet, 


IT i Abpian. Which 
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wheh hadformed itſelf into a èreſcent to en 
clofe his Ihe battle! was) „and ſo 
obſtinate' notwithſtanding inequality of 
the two fleets, valour and deſperation ſupply- 
ing inequality of number, that two ſeveral 
times Both antics drew off, and as often re- 


turned to the charge, * 


capable of partitig them. It was ſſible 
for Qxſar ti forcemthe enemy, and he ſam ſunk 
or ſhattered a great part of his veſſels, withour 
being able to ſuecour them; ſo that there 
was no ce of his fleet's being able to 
bear the following day another attack. There- 
fore perceiving no other reſource, he flung 
himſelf: into a ſmall barge'with/a detign of fav- 
ing himſelf by right 37and+ whilſt he was in 
great pain about thie ſucceſs of his reſolution, 
there aroſe afreſh wind by the favour of 
which'he was happily carried into a little har- 
bour near the camp of Meſſala, having only 
one of his guards with him. What remained 
of his fleet ſet ſail at break of day, but the 
greateſt part were 'taken, and very few eſ- 
caped, or Food gain the camp of Conificius. 
rar was dd 
he fell aſleep in his barge; and did not wake 
till / he heard the noiſe of Meſſala's ſoldiers, 
who were come down from the mountains 


to wall upon the ſhore. They were 
to find their general in this equi- 
page; und to Rey what he who covered both 


ſea and land with his Heets and legions, had 
only a wretched bark to fly in, and one ſol- 
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the elite of Czfar in his hands. But he was 
generous and faithful ;. and Cæſar rement- 
bered it afterwards, loading him With ho- 


the camp of Meſſala; from vhenee he gave 
his orders to: haſten ths :ſurcouts he Bad ir 18 
n Cornificals. on oY HE 

It had AN + hone elvis Meſfala 


came into Czſar's intereſt. He had a 


in the number of the müss . the 
ginning of the triumvirate 3 and, having re- 
tired to Brutus and Caſſius, he followed their 


fortunes to their cataſtrophe. + After ti he 


joined himſeif 456 Antony; but not Being 
able to bear the levĩties and vanity of Cleo. 
patra, he devoted himſelf to Crlar &; And 
he ſhewed clearly, upon this occaſion, that 
his reconciliation was ſincere ; for if he had 
had any reſentment: fer His proſcriptivri;: he 
might then have revenged Himel, Having 


nours, munificences, and riches. 

In the mean time, Cornificius not receiv- 
ing the ſuccours that had been promiſed 
him i and not being able, for want vf pro: 
viſionz to continue any longer inꝰ his, camp, 
ordered his 8 to þe-thrown 
down-;: and preſonted Pompey battle. But 
this general, who ſaw clearly this was nothing 

but an action of deſpair; refuſed it; having a 
mind te have his army at diſaretion, without 
the, loſs of blond This ende Cortiificiis 
reſolve on putting bimſelf in are; notw itt 
ee the. ee e ny 
| 11. | G R VIRGO, 
* pin, Plutereh,”! Dion Apprut. Us 5 
go 
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ao through. He executed this reſolution 


with # great deal of bravery and ſucreſs, 


though = had to ſtruggle not only with the: 
enemy, wha malcſted His rear, but likewiſe 


with the inconveniencles of the road, that 


was covered with altes and hot cinders front 

moum Einar Bar marchingialways im order 
of battle, e got the Wurtſt dgy ty am mit 
nence, where he intrench=d:hiratelf: refolved 
to wait for thoſe fuxcours Whith he new to 
be not * kr off. In effect, they appeared the 


lame day, And obliged the enemy to retire. 
This was the congluſivit of the expedition | 


of Taortbiba, here Jer tan more danger 


than he had daran In Jn this atfar ve 
den deen the hd the Kei 


any Ne three 175 
gence 
lance o* Ap and ſurpriſed Cæſar; Cœ 
ſar's reſolution of Gving himſelf, by paſſing 
through the enemy s fleet; the great capa- 


city and courage: of Cornificius, who could 
decamp, in pteſange of an army much more 


POR than his own, - and wo. had horſe, 
which he wanted; and notwithſtanding 
making ſo happy a retreat, that he loſt not 
a man, though the enemy had Fang him 
for four days. 

Cornificius, reinforced with this. fugtour 
that had been ſent hi, went and laid fliege 
to 1 ar n the follow- 
Tindans 7 1 æſar Pöl himſelf of two 
little towns, famous in, poetic fable for the 
H 3 y horſes 
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horſes of the fun, which they ſay the Wm: 
panions of Ulyſfes New in vol. as on x 
flelds. 
pompey, alarmed by all diets conqueſt, | 
reſolved to make his laſt efforts to 


Cæſar out of Sicily. He therefore fed 


Tifienus, his lieutenatit-gerieral, to'$et 855 75 
ther what troops he had in the zielen and 
bring them to him, having a mind to 
poſe a body of ſoldiers” powerful eriough 5 
beat his enemies whereſcever he ſhould find 
them. Cæſar having notice of this, had a 
mind to intercept Tifienus in his match; and 
furprife him before he had joined Pompey: 
But for want of gbod! guides, he ky his 
way, atid paſſed” a very bad night; for 
fell in abundance, as it 'commonty ha 
this country about the end of eme; "I 
the army being in'the open fields; had nei- 


ther tents or covers, becauſe Cxſar had for- 


bidden them to burden themſelves with any 


baggage in this expedition; they therefore 
had nothing but their arms, - which were not 


uſeleſs to them, having made of their bucklers; 
after the Gauliſh faſhion, a kind of tiling 
againſt the ſtorm. But rain was not the only 
i conveniency they had to ſuffer ; the light- 
nings, which ſet the heavens on a blaze, and 


' thoſe loud claps of thunder, which": rattled 


the whole night; joined with the flames and 
roarings of mount Etna, frightened this ſob 
diers, and hindered them from taking any 


repiole. The day approaching diſſipated the 
ftorm, 
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ſtorm; and brought back tine weather) Thus: 
the. army recavering Soutage, purſued -its 
march, and Cæſar having failed of furpriſing 
1 ifienus, went to lay ſiege, to. Meſſina. 

Pompey, ho fr clearly that loſing this 
capital he. ſhould: loſe all Sicily that. he 
ade ene Cœſar raiſt tlag ſirge $1 

to Cæſar the degifion-of ull their! A ee 

by the lot of one battle, which he offered: 
tim. af fea. Crſar willingly) raccepred "the 
battle; but he would have rather chäſen it 
had been given in open field, beeaufe* tilt 
then the ſea had not been fivourable Rag 
Yet he yielded to the cbunſti f. ee 
with, whom: he would confer, an HD 
ſured him of ſucceſs. He theueforb rep 

to his fleet“, which hee eiHed. Lv toys 
by $kirmithes: betwixt the two :arriies, as 
lie had defigned. by theſe prelades to have a 
fore knowledge of what he ought to feat or 
hope for in + 6 battle. After hebhad dee 
tried by this eſſay the method of his enemy 
in fighting, and had ſettled the t ourage of 
his ſolcliers, who always gained the advantage 
over thaſe of Pompey, he agreed with this 
general, not only about the day of battle, 
but even about the number of ſips j ànd 
they determined hetwixt them, each fleet 
ſhould: be compoſtd of four hundred men of 
war, deſides thoſe: that carried che machines. 
The to: armies: deingrideawiy up i ok battle- 

i aL ITN EF Wenne. 

mh rie. Dion, Au, Suetinius:”' _ 
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, the combat began began e e 

ings Bhd Maſted: tif vine) | its bel 
poffible to be obſerved during "a great” 15 
of the day which fide” i a ge. 


Pompey commanded the ri . 1 0 
3 


army, ny ON. the le 3 

a mind to gainft Pornpey bine 
taker the le ice 6f his rl, and gabe | 
right to Agrippa. Each wing: ne . 
of ſeveral Cquadrons, by mg kept their bt 5 | 
a ſufficient time. e battle being one 


_ grown hot, they tg in fuch* à manner, 


that one could not diſtinguiſn the one from 
the other, fo that ſeveral veſſels of Pompey's 
paffed into C ſar s army, where they thought 
ſecure themſelves from thoſe: that were in 
purſuit of them ; aud others, of Catar's; favs 
ed themſelves in Pompey”s army thinking 
that · they fled ti their o. 227 the tips 


being built in the ſame Monte and there 


being no difference in the arms; whe dothes” 
or ſhouts of the / ſoldiers, © when'' confuſion 


had once blended the two fleets, they had 


a great-dithe diſtinguiſh one another. 
In the mean time the two generals e 
contribute to gain the 
victory, and joined to their cohrage the fue. 
cours of machines and artificial fires, of whicen 
they had proviſion enough. They carried 
thoſe; fires in barges which followed the thips © - 
of war, and when they came to boarding,” 
they made a diſchatge of thoſe fires and ma- 


coy — Ong burnt or ſunk to the 


©. #4 
W * ä bottom 
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dottom moſt, part of thoſe. they, attacked. 
But nothing had more effect: achine 
of E the inventar, which. 
Fu s Jay; the name which he gays; its: 
that of . the- Harping an, upon Fe ee ; 
the uſe MY 2b Wife. . Th is Ar a 


| brals, about e 4 longs, RED! at bop J 


ü TU 
cords, with which they — to e | 
hips they eat i , 3 — | 
of their arms 2 J, pullies. This invention 
would not be in our days of any 2 : 
x but the i man ot ns e da 9 

e muſt eee 


i; hack gue 8 . = 


— Ne 0 n No 
The diſorder began in Pompey s army 8 
that (uagramin which ehe. fought bimfelf , 
AR. A Sod £99 
diebe end 
ately perœiy 
d 3 1 the one, an 
Agrippa, — is it one of the f 
took, occafion> to exhort his ſoldiers to te" G 
double. theis-yalours and fell upon Tifienus's | 


| Hus nter, Suetonius. 
g * Hs ſquadron 
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ſquadron with {6 mut trat the 
| He ieutenant was forced to 1 
off to open ſea: But Weing Pon 
the battle, and enter the port, — 
all was loft, And furrender'd: 5 onflt*m C. 
far v. The victorious army was ſo:lagreeably 
ſurpriſed at this og that” they could not 
contain their joy; and; not content with 
Faifing peals o Leim tion, they thundered 
out hymns in praiſe of moſe gods; whom 
Kley ſuppoſed” 10 Have given chen hel ale. 
b tory mM wort: 199d AO 1%, tuin, ennie 
Ger wl but three ſhipe; ih this rear hat- 
Us; Hut! all ' thoſe of Pompey were either 
burnt, fank or taken, txeepting 7 ſeventeen 
that ſaved themſelves ut Meſa, Apotlo- 
phanesfeurenarit' and eede mami. o Pom- 
pey, fabinirteck Bimtelf te the gbnqueror. 
B Dem „ho was of tha metedn 
| dition, and he tie fame -ofide;(hewed 
more fidelity and courage; vohntar ig T 
ing his own — rather than ſurvivde dhe 


6 FR of fo great 4 battle. iner 
5 ip FRE 9 efrtered Meflingdid:not 
2 5 [therd chu 
all ebe cou Seht melt. . 
155 it wN iis 
ends ne e enen drunter; 
: 18 he had m t — 2 
ff from tte bat 
net put above 155 nd 
n nne 0 Dien ws. 


4 1 | 
12012 1 | knowing 


iT 
* 
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knowing: whitder die nt, or <fipfing to ſtay 
for Pleminius, who Was $_ coming .; from ET: for 
bæum with his troops, according to 95 01 
poſition made with Lepidus, and eee ente 
ed into Meſſina th ; fame time that. Pomp: 5 
went out. ee 
Cæſar, ſeeing the vidory. certain, ſent 
2 with Nis fleet to ſhut. up the port of 
bs N. Hinds, 1 60 7 from going 
erice, no be 


0 as. alt on 
e 4 th ane Fan 55 
army, which he 1 8 0 
fitthmoning: thoſe of Maia t mom Laly pe th 1 
the gates. *Agri ippa,. ordering hin P, to be 
pat. off ſhore, went and wil. ne o him, 
chat Czefir would: ſoon, be, there in reien 

and that. he! « row Fil te lis was arrived, 
entered the place, aud not take 

from nien fr Honduf Worth e e 
grippa always practiſed his 4757 05 
him; this ye captain was wont, to 
it Wa *neceſl; ay the lieutenants, 5 . — 
themſelves W e glory, W 1 goa they 1 


m dan ee ib 
a Bur Le wo 95 dg 
defigns, And; who J Ke ARIA 


fides as: mera] of the fame authority, wit 
Czſar;.w« 10 pot defer SE 
ened Ki burn the city, did; not Nane 
him t ne e de itants, be ng 
thus e let him enter with his belt 


Dion, Appran, 
=: "00. troops, 


U 
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troops. After be had data ot one 
1 he 08 to oC Cu the; 


Le e Tuch to 5 Baw: | 
BY, and. Had, made him anl. 
99917 N . 5 
400 1 Nee 01 


Brutus and 

out communicating, with him, * an. perl 
; he had had had corre pondence. ws Pompey, 
and that 12 had drawn near Meſſina, ori 
with deſign to execute the 1 7 Wd 

clade upon, uot. knowing tha A 

wy s departed. $2 o that, Without be hap 

Ueceſs of this naval. battle Cæſar 70 4 1 1755 
run a great dar anger of periſhing. betwixt the 
armies of thoſe 8 750 generals. | 

Whatever was the truth, Cæſar „having 

Blog informed of Lepidus's action, would be 
ſet, on ſhore "ef 0 towards his. 
not in the deſign of fighting, having 
N Hit W 55 of 2 an 

oping to uce Lepidus to his duty, 
ki ry 5 legions from his. = oh 1995 

Lepidus, ſeeing him coming, haſted up 

with his horſe, and. made his legions,” ad- 
Vance, believing that Cægʒar would advance 
his own *. The cavalry made their diſcharge 


upon 


5 Adpian, Suetonius, 


— Me - 


= 2 — . - CO 
7 2 E ̃ —Ñ⁊ĩͥ ·ð A rr 1 "2 ad —m. : 1 "” 
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upon the mall of Cæfar, who'wis 
wounded himſelf in the thigh; the legion 
having. ſurmumded him; but; without b 

either by the wound, or rhe dan 

he flung himſeli upon the ſtandard- beurer 
whichi he force gut of his hands! This im 
trepidity cauſed ſo much reſpect and admi- 
ration in the ſoldiers, that they lowered their 
ſpears, and proclaimed ori. | 
dus in vain made hig/remonſtrances to them? 
he ſaw himſelf abandoned in 2 moment by 
his army, 92 over to the ſide t 
Cæſar ; and he was forced to come hirnſelf, 
_ having quitted his purple robe, and put 
on a black one, begging of Car aS 

a common criminal. The indignitꝶ of his 
action Aid not hinder Cæſars 0 - hes 
pardened him, and permitted him ts) retutn 
to Rome, and exerciſe the: office of grand 
pontiff, vvhich could unt be taken fm ham 
without taking his life; forbiddimg him only, 
to meddle for the time to come with the 
government of the city, which he 
him of, as well ad that of Afric. Thus for: 
tune being favourable to Gſar, turned ti 
his advantage the moſt dangerous enter 
prizes of his —— furniſhed him wit 
ſpecious pretences of humbling them, "and 
poſſeſſing himſelf of abſolute power. .' | 

- Theſe happy ſucceſſes were” followed: by 
amen the legions 80 many vidto- 

43h fs es : 21 Aa 2 ei Fe 4 
jt Imperator. 0 N, Mien 
ries 
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ries gained by them finoe they had fought 
penſed; worthily, and beſides that the nete 


greater advantages than the other ſoldiers. 
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under / Cæſar s ſtandard, made them 
and, attributing to themſebves all the glory; 
they believed» that they could not be rech. 


ſity Cæſar had of them was "ſuch; if he det 
ſigned to overcome his enemies, that it put 
them in a condition of exacting from him 


They demanded therefore theit diſmiſſion, 
or; if that was not granted them, an augment- 
ation of pay; and to have ſecurity given them 
oſ a conſiderable munificence, as for as the 
time' of their ſervice was Completed. Ceſar 
faw: the danger of diſcontenting his troops; 
but he ſtill believed, that there Was à far 
greater, and jeſs hoviourable in flattering them. 
Thus, deſigning to do neither one, Nor the 
other; he 1aidy that he his free difmif- 
ſton to thoſe who had been at the battle of 
Modena, and had net ferved'him ſince; 
upon: which all the others crying out, that 
they astced che fame diſmiſſion, I will grant 
that tab; ſaid he, but with this conUrrion, . 
that not one: :of-)you Hereafter ſhall ſerve in 
ies: This anfwer; which they did 
not expect, furpriſed chem; and Car con. 
tinued to ſpeak to them with ſo much au- 
thority, that he made them return to their 
obedience, and uo all in their power to ap- 


peaſe him. He contented himfelf with their 


rs” * rar to be diſtributed to 
mv eee chem 


4 ? 
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them five/hundred drachmas 4 head gut 
he made more conſiderable preſents to ſuch 
who had: diſtiaguiſhed themſelves by their 
loyaltyl, giving to ſome of ttrem horſes with 
golden harneſs, to others collars and chains 
of. gold and honoring ſuch aa had fignar 
lized themſelves in the naval et with with 
crowns and chaplets of giided olive. He 
promoted ſome to the dignity af ſenators in 
their reſpective cities, and made them be re- 
ceived as: ſuch. Her recompenſed dhe ſer- 
vices of Agrippa marks of honor which 
diſtinguiſhed him from! alters, making 
him a of à naval crown of gold, 
which he had a right of wearing on all days 
of — with a crown of gold 
upon his head, when he vrho triumphed ore 
but one a kaun. He honored hum Aka- 
amm howentito: ſea — had defigned. 
to en him wih Neptune, whole enſign | 


diers-anitofficers:thoſe recdmpences- which 
he ;tue:rtas their valour, the ſenate 
upon/the men that was! b : then: of 
wihnopaled i Caſar the ho: 
nor ni 2 triumph e batt: he: gontented bhim- 
felf with an ovation,which was of an inferior 


nature: moderating "thus the grief the peo : 
* 4 Darbo was aboutwgual 40:3 d. rl. 


Dion, Appian, Suetonius. 


ple 
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ple had for the defeat ef Pompey, andren. 
dering his-eriumaph: more agreeabie ts thoſe 
ofy was diſplenſing .- 
bi After hat be had re- eſtabi 5 7 lie 
tered e back aceording to · the cuſtom 
of choſe ww whom the ſenate had decreed an 
ovation, and was received with an extraords 
. Joy. For(his! having refuſed a triumph 
the ſenate decreed him honors, more magni» 
ficent man a triumph: itſelf. Fer they ered 
edo him a ſtatue ui golil, and a triompbal 
areh in the Romain forum / and order — 
ther, that to ſolemmiae the day of his victory, 
| there ſhould: de yearly two tablet prepared 
lil in-the-capitoÞ or Jupiter's temples; Where he 
| | thould2 Cat — with his There 
h 


were fome cities in Italy, uho appointed him 
diome Honors. Thie was puſting i flattery 
tos fur; but it is true, one carmot tot mach 
praiſe the action which - hie did in entering 
Rome. For ſome turbulent people having 
—.— —— with a liſt of fevertt Wiftri-- 
whom they accuſed of having 
againſt him, er maintained a cor 
| —— „dhe not onlx es 

fuſed to read it, but have:it threads ; 
_ all — rh pr ES rery acoulas 
tion, into a fire which he ordered to be 
lighted, white: the- Ng WA ad} 


ee Rene pg. t N 7 
Br JF vie, "bi a $55 i ed, f 


— 4 
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magnanimeus aud generdus 
During chis, Pompey, 
choly ideas of his defeat - 
away with full :{aik, — — 
ther he Went: his firſt deſign bad been ta 
retire. towards Antony, und tenew in. him 
his antient hatred and jealouſy. againſt CG νi = 
But having+landed- at-ddeplenich Hhv:under$ 
ſtood. that Antony had. beem beat — 4 
Parthians. This news made him ch 
reſolution, and hè thought, —— 0 
into the eaſt where his father had almoſt. 
been, adoted:: he. kindle the affbo- 
tions of thoſe which rere noti quite 
cond gre th thoſe! ſuccoins they 
u e kim, night revive-ragain hit 
„ Meer ne i 
rrefote fant-leputies tu theakingsi.of , 
Thrace ar. d Pontus, to make an alhance with 
them, and ask a paſſage dver their landsd- 
but, Key to fail on the ſicle of Antony in 
caſe. his affairs were not in ſo bad a 1condis: 
tian. as they ſaid, he ſent him deputies lik: 
wiſe, to acquaint him with his coming, and 
nogotiate a weaty with him againſt Cæſar- 
But his policy did not ſucceed, and Antony, 
being advertiſed of his intentions, ſent da 
meet him ane 10f his lieutenants with-a. pat 
of his army, HD, under the Lptetpnce of 
paying him honor, was to bring him whe · 
ther he would or no. But. advan- 
ced Kill in Afia, and, having under a" 


1 


. 

. 

it 
: 
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with a deſign 
ving ſran hinnſelf une 
— all. the nerſons of 


ing him in his diſtreſt condition. N 


x advantage: and complete this vie 
_ defeated: at length himſelſ. 1 * 


bis intentions were found out, he eos 
to open himſelf a paſſage, dend, in hand. 


his camp, he charged 
nigor, that tho had 1 
men with him he 20aukedra panic over all 
th enemy's army cut! 107; pibces all. he met 
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He Was at firſt happy enough in — 
the army of Antony commanded by Furni- 
us, and ſeize after wards on the city of Lamp- 


| cus -: This victory jopened to him the 
Trdades and Propon 
tones} further, 
Nicea and Nicomedia.. But Furnius having 
received a reinſorcement, Which Titius 
brought him, Pompey 

pable. of ſtanding againſt; him, and ſo was 


tis;.and,, puthing his yic+ 
himſelf maſter of 


had nat forces ca · 


- retiring. towards Bithynia 
gaining Armenia, — 
ly abandoned 
M in his armx, 
his father ax Labomius himſeif daſett: 


forced to fly: 


loſt not courage; but; having ſurpriſed. ur- 
nius, hu kept but 2 neghgent. watch, in 
wich ſo much 
ti three thouland 


pare and, patlingiacyols — och 
his march. 


„ 4 RY this 


3 hows 


. nie 


ing compoſed the diſorder of his army, which - 


candiſted/of more than fifteen thouſand; men, 
purſued and:overtobk him, juſt as he en- 
deavoured to gain the ſea ſhote, * 


be LME of Avcusres,* 16g 
{1w/ in the pott feveral vyeſſtls that Amyn- 
tas commanded, one of Antony lieutemarts, 
The deſign of Pompey” was to make him- 
ſelf maſter of theſe veſſels, by: ſettings firs: 
to ſome of them, and, whilſt the enemy 
ſhould be employed) in extinguiſhing, it to 
embark with his trop board the other. 
But Amyntas prevemed and. met fim, and 
Titius, arriving at the fame time, ell an 
his rear, which fo diſſi pated his littie army. 
Pompey fighting valiantly, was made priſbner 
and . ied to Miletum, or, as Hutarch ſays, 
to Samos, where hy the orders af Antony! 
he had his head Hurt Hf... 

This laſt event was rather owing eto the 
bad; fortune of Pompey, than the crurir 


of Antony. For the latter having vit to 
Titius to put his priſoner tot death, repent- 


was gone, and ſent a ſecond courier, with 
ſecond orders. [But the mis fortune of Pom - 
pey would ſo have it, that the firſt cuud 
rier made: his journey with more diligence: 
than the latter. So that he who.hrought; 
the order of putting n death com- 
ing firſt, Titius, being thus deceived, or pre- 
tending to be fo, beheaded Pompey accord 
ing /to:ithe onder he} received, 2d if this 
had been the Hail refalutron of Antony. 

Tis thus. that for tune defeatod Cafar's. 
enemies, and rid him o them without his 
being ſtained -with their e 


Lo 
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blood being ſpilt by thoſe hands hich oY 
to be liſted up againſt Cæſar. 
- Such was the tragiral end of) Pompey at 
the! age” of forty, the worthy-ſon) of his: 
father for his courage, and why too nearly 
reſembled him in his melancholy end. The 
name ef Pbmpey periſhed with” him, Hut 
not the tbverthe Romans bore to that illa⸗ 
amihys which nothing was ever ,capd-! 
9 from their mind. 
| gave a ſenſible mark of this me- 
das after tHe death of Sextus.: For Titius 
being returned to Rome, and eschibiting 
certain games to. tender Hiniſelf more Wear ; 
ble to the people, all the people with i 
nation roſe up as ſoon ns Bt appeared; dat 
being able to bean tte fi of this murderet, 
and drove him out e theatres And 
ee —— he ſan Ian deren of 1550 
republic, nothing more: eftablith; hi 
pom; than e raiſing; agu the. ſtatues of 
Pompey, which had — [down hg 
the fury of r- Sore, eee a 12 ff 1 
umvirate. 2 C8 1 246 = 
ne aden of 155 A5 people for 
the name of Pompey, even after his, family 
was extinguiſhed, -{Hews of what importance 


che victe was, that Czſar_ had gained in 
Sicily. Antony and Lepidus had an 
intereſt meßpec this conqueſt, which n- 


dered Cæſar too powerful ; but he found 
means of removing the firſt, whoſe concur- 
rence he was apprehenſive of, and obliged 
Lepidus. 
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Lepidus to follow him, making uſe, of bis 
troops to oppreſs Pompey, and complete {his 
own ruin. In the mean time, before 15 
gained this point, to what extremities 2 
he not often reduced? Fulvia, Antony 
wife, had ſtirred up a cruel war a n 
in Italy, and Antony joined himſelf cowards 
the end of it with N ;- Afterwards Pom- 
pey deſolated Italy with his flee „nd, di- 
ſtreſſed Rome fo as to make it riſe»in inſur- 
rection, and threatened: to aſſaſſine Cæſar, 
the populace tearing in pieces ſeveral of his 


ſoldiers. It was neceſſary for him to be as 


politic as he was, to ſurmount theſe great 
difficulties ; and his enemies muſt, certainly 
have had leſs of prudence; than valour. In 
effect, he was ſo wary in all he undertook, 
that no ore could penetrate his real defigns: ; 
and, ſeein rake an himſelf, into thoſe of o- 


thers, he and diſappointed all their 
meaſures: | olicy, mixt itſelf with his very 
domeſtic 2 having ſhare an chis amours 


and marriagess:! On the; contrary; Antony 
ſought! nothing baut pleaſure in his amdurs, 
ſo fan was hie trum making his Joye; ſubſer- 
vient th titrhmbition: byrtthis means He neg- 
jected more and more the true intereſt of 
his glory, thinking of nothing but of ſatiſ- 
fying his ee & and. 2 IIThas, 1 —5 
helanguiſhed: in the court) Exypt, in 

ated” 7 7 the: charms of Cleopatra, Cæſar 
advanced his Affairs in Eurape, and applied 
2 * er. lt blu IN,, 9£67:hunfelf 
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Himſelf to his own een which lie 
delt no engine un dito ſucceed) in- 
He ruined the deſigns of Fulvia, and che 
conſal Lucius Antonius, by making them 
ſuſpected by the ſenate, tho the conſul in- 
tended LM but the public welfare. 
Antony and Pompey after this being leagued 
againſt him, he won Lepidus over to Hi 
party by yielding to him that ſhare he had 
in the government of Afric; but he ſoon 
Ale took it again into his o.n hands. He 
alſo regained Antony, whom he . withdrew 
from Pompey's friendſhip, by the perſuaſion 
of thoſe deputies which he always kept near 
Him; and by the marriage of Octauia his 
alle RN he got him 5 0's did 
not o much to acquire his friendihip, 
ae for him. Aud he married 
Scribonia out of pure policy to gain over Li- 
bonius, and obtain by kis mediation a treaty 
Fhich put him. in a condition of overcoming 
Pompey in Sicily, when Pompey had mote 
than half overcome Him in Italy. n bas 
ef: \He:would ;icnomnithftanding (all: this, have 
Found great diſiculty to faccecd; if chris: ge- 
— know how to make hia advantage 
of thoſe ſſupwrecks which deſtroyed: Cæſar s 
fleet, arm left all tie ports of italy open for 
im. But; having negiected the grand: op- 
-portunity; of conquering his enemy without . 
A battle; — — no purpoſe, 
fortune having turmiediher back on him, and 
his courage afterwards could never W 2 
ts 
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faults of his imprudence. It vas in vain that 
he was 4-general-of-: 
rage and fixed honour of his age, his valour 
as well as experience in war being of no more 
advantage to him, than his probity and ſin- 
cerity in ſociety; and thoſe virtues not be- 


ing ſupported -by prud the. poli of 
Cæſar r ny over 1 x 


As for Lepidus, he had more weakneſs 
than. ambition; and, having neither great 
vices nor virtues, he was the ſport of the 
three others, who diſpoſſeſſrd and re- eſtabliſh- 
ed him at pleafure J till ſuch time as having 
a mind to ſhew a reſentment out of ſeaſon, 
and. agaiuſt honor, for thoſe i whieh 
he thought done him, he gave Ceſar an op- 
por 


wing. him of- that part 
which they had left him in the government. 
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Thus Cæſar reaping advantages from 
his enemies faults, as from his own great 
virtues, he paved himſelf a way to, fuprg 


power, by his expedition Into 8 
and, having now: nd competitor but 1 
he conquer him with more dee 
ger; ac we are gaing to ſee ir | 
of this Hlſtory. rin * Ano. 2 
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118 T; Gager gained ſuch glorious 


Fi + RR —— 
. 1:17 1 £d-1pEn an just and unhappy war 
— Faitians 7. / Fon having made an 
into their geuntny, vithoſword in 
, to the prejudice of an allianee hich 
had been concluded betwixt them, and out 
of a mere motixe of ambition, he had in 
his enterprize a ſucceſs altogether worthy. of 
his temerity. But we ns take, things) a 
little higher. We ent N. 

The Parthians had, 8 been enemies 
of the Roman de. e Jealous of that 


| glory 
, Dian, Appian, Plutarch, Flor us. 


* © 


glory which they ſaw them obtain by the 
victories of Lucullus and Pompey over Mi- 
thridates, and therefore ſuffered with impa- 
tience thoſe conqueſts which extended as far 
as their frontiers. They, notwithſtanding, 

remained quiet, kept religiouſly that alliance 


which had been concluded by the Roman 
generals, and ratified by the ſenate: but Craſ- 
ſus, to whom by the triumvirſhip betwixt 


him, Julius Cæſar and Pompey, the govern- 
ment of Syria had been given, undertook to 
make à war with them, againſt the prohibi- 


tions of.the Tribunes, one of whom, de- 


voted him ſolemnly with dreadful execra- 
tio 
caſions. 

Craſſus, without being 3 with duch 
ſi uperſtition, departed from Rome, entered 
— Alis, and paſſed the Tigris with a fine 

; but it periſhed miſerably by the am- 
bufoedts of the enemy, and imprudence 
the general, who periſhed himſelf,” after 
ing delivered himſelf up into the 
. and lieutenant of 
kin 


make inroads into provinces allied with 


Roman people: and it was to put a ſtop to. 
them — Julius Ceſar had reſolved on that 
expedition, in which he deſigned to be ge- 
_ — — e ordered a 1 2 
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This facceſs fo far puffed up 
theſe Barbarians, that they undertook 4 
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ber of troops to match dat ways when. his 
tragical death put an end to that great enter- 
i ove. Caſſius ſtill increaſed the pride of the: 
thians, bx ſeeking for their alliance after, 
the death of Julius Cæſar, inſtead of reſent- 
ing the unworthy. treatment they had given 
to Craſſus and the Roman army, wherein he: 
had part himſelf, ſerving under the command 
of that general, But, forgetting theſe injn - 
ries to think of his on intereſt, he ſent La. 
bienus to Orodes to draw him over to the fac- 
tion of the conſpirators. The treaty was 
concluded, and the Parthians promiſed as 
many troops as were asked of them. La- 
bienus, ſtrengthened with this foreign power, 
performed ſeveral conſiderable exploits, oſten 
beat Antony's armies, ruined thoſe cities 
which he had ordered to be built on the 
frontiers; and having reduced one of his 
generals to the miſerable reſolution of killing 
himſelf with his own hand, for fear of falling 
into the power of the enemy, he took from 
him all Syria. But the Parthians remained 
maſters. of the conquered countries, and un- 
der pretence of lending their power to a Ro · 
man general, they made uſe of his 3 
to aggrandize themſelves. 

The death of Caſſius, who fell at the handles 
of Philippi, was not capable of ſtopping the 
progreſs of Labienus and the Parthians. An- 
tony ſent Ventidius, who: defeated them in 
the firſt battle, and who gained ſtill a more 


bloody one over FACOrUR who CORPS 
: WE 
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the army of Oxodes his father, betwixt the 
Orontes and "Euphrates, where this youn 
prince was {lain with above twenty thouſani 
of his men. Aſter this victory, all thoſe 

places that had been taken from the Romans, 

returned under their dominions, and on th 
fide of Antony; but the ealoufy de had of 
this lieutenant, ' obliged Him to recall hith, 
having a mind as he ſaid to put NimſelF at 
the head of his army, and conquer the 
kingdom of the Parthiansss. 
He did not yet undertake this expedition, 
till after he had made peace with Phraates, 
who not eontent with aſcending the throne 
by the murder of all his brothers, had finally 
obtained it by parricide, putting to death his 
own father. Antony did in this an action 
unworthy a Roman general, by making al- 
liance with a barbarian all ſtained with the 
blood of his family: but he committed one 
ſtill more odious by violating this alliance, 
without the enemy*s giving him the leaſt pre- 
tence, and only out of a fooliſh' vanity of 
joining to the glory of his other actions the 
proud title of conqueror of the Araxes and 

. Euphrates: © ©, "£9 "2, 2095 "TS, 
He therefore entered upon the ſtates of 
| Phraates*, who relied upon the fincerity of 
the new treaty ; but Antony made a boaſt 
of his perfidy and falſnood. A proceeding 
very different from that of the ancient Ro- 


© Appian, Flurus. = Year of Rome 719. | 
I 2 mans, 
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mans, who believed all ſurprize of their 
enemy unworthy of them, and never made 
war unleſs they thought it lawful, and had 
proclaimed it before with great ſolemnity. 
He therefore departed from Alexandria, at 
the head of one hundred thouſand men, ac- 
companied by ſeveral princes, and allied or 
tributary kings who eſteemed it an honpr to 
march under his orders. One of the. moſt 
powerful was Artabazus, king of Armenia, 
who joined to Antony's army ſeven thouſand 
foot, and fixteen thouſand horſe. -  -- + 
The -ſeaſon.* was already far advanced, 
when Antony took the field, not beingable to 
leave Cleopatra but with an extreme violence 
to 'himſelf ; and yet he continued ſtill in 
Arabia for ſome time, through which he 
would paſs, and did not arrive in Armenia 
but towards the end of ſummer. He would 
have done well to have paſſed the winter 
there, and waited ſpring. before he entered 
into Media; but his impatience of returning 
to Alexandria did not ſuffer him to ſtop, or 
reſreſn his army, which had need of reſt, 
aſter a march of more than four hundred 
leagues. He therefore entered into Atropa- 
tene, and laid ſiege to Praaſpa, capital of 
the province. This was a ſtrong place, and 
he wanted engines to conquer it; having 
been obliged to leave his chief battering ram, 
which was fourſcore foot long, becauſe the 


Dian, Appian, Plutarth, 5 
| heavy 
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heavy carriages, had not been able to follow 
him in his Precipitated march. Beſides this, 
the enemy's coming to the ſuccour of the 
place with a powerful army, he was forced 
ſhamefully to raiſe - the ſiege. Artabazus, 
who thought all was loſt, returned with his 
troops into Armenia; and Antony, to hide 
his flight, and fave his honor, endeavoured 
to enter into a kind of treaty with Phraates, 
asking of him the reſtitution of the Roman 
cagles, which had been taken im the defeat of 
Craſſus; but the Parthian king made a jeſt 
of him, and only anſwered his deputies, 
that their general was not in a condition of 
exacting terms, but muſt . himſelf 
with ſuch as were granted him; and, with - 
out asking any thing further of the Parthians, 
receive as a fayour the permiſſion of retiring, 
alluring him he would not be ſo uncivil as 
to diſturb him in his retreat. | 

Antony would have been too fortunate, if 
Phraates had kept his word; but what cre- 
dit can be given to a murderer of all his 
neareſt relations? Add to this, that the bar- 
barian thought he. might, by the very ex- 
ample of Antony himſelf, make a jeſt of all 
promiſes. It is thus, that he who is defi- 
cient in fincerity, will _ Uays meet. with a 
retaliation. 

The ſuſpicion — had of this happen- 5 
ing, obliged him to take guides to conduct 
him thorough covert and by ways; but the 


enemy, who had notice of it, let him go 
13 without 


 aemar{ ::;: 
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without any obftacle, till he came upon the 
frontiers of Armenia. It was here, that An- 
tony obſerving that the banks of a river 
were broken down in his paſſage, began to 
ſuſpect ſome fineſs ; and at the ſame time 
the Parthians came pouring with great ſhouts 

upon the Roman legions, who had a great 
deal of difficulty and need of all their con- 
rage to ſupport the onſet. We muſt be ſo 
far juſt, as to own, that Antony by his cou- 
rage, and the good orders he gave during 
the battle, and his retreat afterwards, contri 
buted much to the ſafety of the army, of 
which he ſaved a conſiderable part, tho' He 
could not fave the whole. 

The legions having given way in one of 
their skirmiſhes, Antony would call the prin- 
cipals to account after the battle, and hav- 
ing drawn them up under their ſeveral ftand+ 
ards he aſcended the tribunal : but the ſol - 
diers no ſooner ſaw him appear, but withcut 
waiting his oration they cried out they were 
blameable, and required that he ſhould exe- 
cute them- by decimation. A was {0 
moved with their ſubmiſſion, that inſtead 
of reproaching them, he loudly ed to 
the gods they would vouchſafe to fave his 
army, by letting fall upon him all the miſ- 
— nes deſerved by entering upon ſo unjuſt ; 


Pr. 
I The 
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The ſoldiers, after this, happily made uſe 
of a ſtratagem in the laſt attack of the ene- 2 
my *, which ſcemed to have been inſpired 
into them, and aſtoniſhed in ſuch a d 
the Parthians that they ceaſed their purſuit. 
For theſe Barbarians pouring upon the le 
gions with their fuperior numbers, and think- 
ing to cut them in pieces, made a furious 
diſcharge of their arrows. The Roman army 
immediately bending their knees to the 
ground, and covering themſelves with their 
bucklers, raiſed one above another in form 
of an amphitheatre, received the arrows of 
the enemy, that only glanced upon this art- 
ful covering. Upon this the Parthians, who 
ſaw them all bent towards the ground, doubt- 
ed not they were ſo many dead men: but 
feeing them riſe up inftantly, and prefent 
their ſpears, they knew not what to think of 
ſuch an adventure : and imagining there was 
ſomething truly divine in ſuch a ſurprize, 
they ceaſed to purſue them any further, and 
fpoke to them in theſe words: Procced, 
% e Romans, hereafter, where-ever you 
«© pleaſe; for, ſince you have been able to 
<« reſiſt the power of Parthia, you will be 
& invincible.” | OP, | ; 

But, after having eſcaped the ſubtilty and 

of the Barbarians, they had like to have 

periſhed by the ſterility of the country and 
want of water d. They were five days in 


- 5 Adpian, Flerus, Plirns, Dion, Appian. 
| I 4 this 
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this diſtreſs, and did not arrive at their ſuc- 
cour till the ſixth, upon the banks, of Araxes, 
when the ſoldiers did not think they could 
quench their thirſt. - But they foun N 
where they ſought for life; for the greatel 
part of them being over-heated, and drink: 
ing largely of thoſe cold and rapid waters, 
had all their. limbs benumbed; and not be- 
ing able to contain themſelves in à fruitful 
country, where they found great plenty after 
a long famine, they became hydropical, and 
died after a tedious languor. So that An- 
tony, making a review of all his troops, 
found that he had loſt above four and twenty 
thouſand men; the greateſt part of 4 
had periſhed by the laſt accident. e 
This was the fruit of an expedition, as 
unfortunate as unjuſt '*, But Antony, vain 
even in his defeat, having a mind to cover 
his ſhame, and appear to the eyes of Cleo- 
patra as a conqueror, tho?” in reality he was 
ſhamefully defeated, revenged himſelf of his 
misfortunes upon the defenceleſs. king. of 
Armenia ; and, under pretence of his having 
deſerted the army, he loaded bim with 
chains, tho* he was come. to receive him 
honourably to his borders, and had accom- 
panied him- into. Media with an army of five 
and twenty thouſand men. Thus he brought 
him bound in triumph to Alexandria, and 
preſented him to Cleopatra, who pleaſed her 


1 Dion, Appian, Florus, Plutarch. A 
woman 
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womaniſh pride in ſceing a king captive. at 
hit ee. ( 
Antony became enamoured of this queen 
at an interview, the particulars of which de- 
ſerve minutely to be related. Having paſſed. 
into Afia, after the battle with Brutus and 
Caſſius, they told him that the governors. of 
Phenicia, who were under the influence of. 
Egypt, had ſent ſuccours to Caſſius againſt 
Dolobella : upon this he cited Cleopatra to 
appear before him, to anſwer for the actions 
of her governors, and ſent one of his lieu- 
tenants to oblige her to meet him in Cilicia, 
where he deſigned to hold a general aflem- 
bly of the ſtates of that province. But Cleo- 
patra, well knowing the power of her charms, 
made light account of Antony's decree ;. and 
tho” his lieutenant preſs'd her departure, ſhe 
delayed her beginning, the journey; arc 
juſtly, becauſe her innocency in that reſpect 
gave her ſecurity : for ſhe had been ſo far 
rom approving the procedure of her dele- 
gates, that ſhe had actually ſent ſuccours to 
Dolobella, and openly favoured, the party of 


% 


the Cæſarians. | ror 
She at laſt began her journey, and embarking 
at Alexancria, paſſed to Cyprus; thence ſhe 
croſſed the ſea, and entering the river Cyd- 
nus, went up it to land at Tarſus the capital 
FE eee e 17 7 
There never was ſeen a more magnificent 
and ſplendid equipage than hers. The poup 
of her veſſel glittered with the richeſt co- 
| een e gh" lours 
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lours, intermixed with gold; the ſails were 
of purple, and all the oars adorned with 
filver. A rich pavillion of gold-tiflue! was 
raiſed on the deck, where the queen appears 
ed dreſſed like Venus, with all the moſt 
beautiful of her ladies about her, ſome of 
whom repreſented ſea- nymphs, and others 
the graces. Inſtead of trumpets and other 
martial inſtruments, was heard the ſoſter 
muſic of Lydian flutes and hautboys, that 
played the moſt paſſionate effeminating airs, 
while the cadence of the oars rendered the 
harmony ſtill more agreeable. They burnt 
cn. the deck the moſt exquiſite perfumes, 
which ſpread all round a ſweet odour -along 
bcth the banks of the river, which were 
covered with a, prodigious croud of people, 
captivated and raviſned with the novelty of 
the ſpectacle. The citizens of Tarſus, per- 
ceiving the pomp at a diſtance, were ſo ſtruck 
with it, that they believed it was the god- 
deſs Venus herſelf, and ran out to receive 
her. So that Antony, who was giving an 
audience on his tribunal, abandoned by the 
whole aſſembly, had none left about him 
but his lictors and domeſtic attendants. Un- 
derſtanding it was Cleopatra, he ſent to com- 
pliment her, and invite her to an entertain 
ment; but fhe anſwered his deputies, 


that ſhe wiſhed to entertain him in thoſe 


tents ſhe had ordered to be prepared -.on 
the banks of the river. Antony conde- 
fcended with his uſual gallantry; and __ 

_ » 4 » | 0 
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ſo magnificent a. repaſt ready for him, that 


it far ſurpaſſed all the luxury and delicacy of 


of Italy. But he admired none of the deco; 


rations ſo much as certain artificial luſtres, 
diſpoſed with fo much art, that their illumi- 


nations in the midſt of night ſeemed to rival 
the brightneſs of ws $a Cleopatra joined 
to the politeneſs of his reception all the in- 


ſinuating wit of converſation, and ſhewed, 


that beſides her country's language, ſhe un- 
derſtood perfectly the Roman, Greek, Ethi- 
opian, Arabian, Hebrew and Syriac lan- 

ages. 1 418 8 
Antony would treat her in his turn, but 
ſhe neither found the feaſt elegant enough, 
nor his converſation ſo gallant and polite as 
to ſpare railymg him upon his manners and 
taſte, which were more ſuitable to a ſoldier, 
than to a complete amorous courtier, She 
ſaid this with ſuch. an air, and gaiety, that 
Antony was not offended ; but, on the con- 
trary, ſuffered himſelf. to, be ſo captivated 
with her. charms, that tho. ſhe was above 
thirty years old, and conſequently paſſed 
the meridian of her beauty, he neglected all 
his moſt important affairs in Aſia, to follow 
her to Alexandria. It was there, that after 
he had languiſhed above a year in a ſhame- 
ful inactivity, he marched againſt the Par- 


thians with more vanity than courage, and 
was obliged to retutn with more ſhame than 


glory. 
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This was the condition of Antony, when 
Orxkar informed him of the advantages: he 
had gained in Sicily over Pompey'*; He 
likewiſe acquainted him with that war He was 
going to make with the Illyrians; and;/aboye 
all, he charged his deputies, to exhort hini 
to free himſelf from the incantation of Cle: 
opatra. He, beſides this, obliged Octavia 
to go to him, that he might render him o- 
dious and inexcuſable, if ſhe could not 
bring him back to his duty. She bon em 
departed with rich preſents for Antony, to 
whom ſhe likewife brought two thouſand 
ſoldiers, choſen out of the beſt eng in 
Italy. But all this was to no purpoſe; 
Antony was not capable of a rational Leng 

| tance, as we ſhall ſhew hereafte. 
We muſt now return to Czfar, who lead- 
ing a lite quite different from that of An- 
tony, bent all his thoughts towards advarics- 
ing his glory by lawfat wars, and ſuch” as 
were uſeful to the republic. So that upon 
the news that came to town, that the My 
rians had driven out the Roman garriſons, 
he reſolved to carry his arms on that ſide, 
that he might make them return to their 
4 obedience. He made Agrippa lieutenant- 
14 general of his army, and departing after he 
| had taken leave of the ſenate, patſed the 
Alps, and entered Illyrium. © 


. 
14 f k Dion, Abbian; Pluturcd. 
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This country. which was nkewife called 
Sclavonia, was formerly of a much Steater 


extent than it is 


at preſent !.” For it con- 


tained all that tract of land wich lies above 


Macedonia and Thrace along the Danube, 


from the mouth of the river to its ſource, 
from whence it deſtends towards the Adri- 
atick Sea, and extends itſelf along the coaſt 
as far as the Ionian. It was divided as it is 
at preſent, into many nations different in 
name, language, and manners; though the 
fabulous annals of the Grecians make them 
all deſcend from one Illyrius, 


bene een e and the ne Ga- 


latea. 


ſon of the 


The moſt illuſtrious of theſe people, and 
the moſt known by the war they had with 
the Romans, were the Illyrians, 
nians, ſtrictly ſo N with thy CY 
and the Myfians, '' 

When Julius Ceſar deliberated about the 


war he deſigned 


or Sclavo- 


to declare againſt the Par- 


thians u, he reſolved, in his way, to make 


an inroad into the country 


of®theſe people, 


who were continually mutinying, that he 
ſubdue them. But thy ap- 


might 


peaſed the ſtorm that threatned them, by 


an deputies to Rome, and took 2 _ 


2 l at preſent i in the 05 jon of the * c 
0 


ria. 


Dion, Appian, Plutarch, Flrus. 


oath 
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oath of fidelity; and accepting the conditions 
the ſenate impoſed: upon them, they re- 
ceived Atinius, who was ſent as their govers 
nor, with three legions, and ſome regi- 
ments of horſe. Their obedience laſted no 
longer than Julius Cæſar lived ; for, having 
heard of his death, they revolted againſt Ati- 
nius, and gave him battle, in which his lieuten- 
ant was killed, and Atinius himſelf eſcaped with: 
great difficulty. The ſenate afterwards de : 
creed this province, with that of Macedo : 
nia, to Marcus Brutus; but the civil wars 
gave him far different employment from that 
of going to ſubject theſe rebels. Octavius Cæſar 
ſent Afinius Pollio, who beat the Dalmatians in 
ſeveral battles, and demoliſhed their princi- 
pal fortreſſes; but he penetrated no farther. 
Cæſar being come in perſon, found that 
theſe people were divided into fourteen can- 
tons; who had united to defend their liberty, 
having overturned the Roman ſtandards, 
and driven out the gariſons that had been 
put in their beſt towns. He entered their 
country, and conquered them one aſter 
another: but this was not without diffieulty, 
and ſpilling a, deal of blood; for it was ne- 
ceſſary to lay many ſieges, and give fourteen 
general battles in leſs than two years. 
The people of Malta and Corſica, two: 
iſlands neighbouring to theſe people, and 
leagued with them, did not ſurrender till 
they were forced by the Roman fleet and 


He 
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He had the greateſt trouble in reducing; 
the Salaſſians , who joined with the Segei :. 
tini , and the Dalmatæ, had ruined the 
Roman fortifications, and treated very diſ- 
honourably Veturius his lieutenant, wham 
they forced to go out of their country. 
Cælar durſt not himſelf reſent this injury, 
which he diſſembled, and contented him - 
ſelf with a ſubmiſſion, which thoſe Barba-- 
rians made him by their deputies. He: 
marched after this againſt the Japides , the 
moſt valiant and mutinous of. theſe reople,. 
having taken their eity of Metulia, after a 
very bloody ſiege, wherein he ran more 
than once the risk of his life, and was- 
wounded upon an occaſion which deſerves: 


to be related. 
general aſſault 33 and. 


He had ordered a | 
to facilitate the 2 had raiſed ond 
the ditch, which he had made ma- 
ſter of, towers of an equal height why — 
wall; and from thoſe towers they 
with machines, a brid A which my 
down upon the wall. Thus the fo = 
inſtead of aſcending to the aſſault was car- 
ried to it, and had nothing to do but enter: 
the town. But the enemy coming up to 
the place where they ſaw theſe bridges de- 
ſcending, broke the three firſt, and 


" Thoſe of \Piedmont, ®* Thoſe of Croatia. 
. ® Thoſe of Carnicla, *% Dion, Appian, Plu- 
tarch, Suetonius. 


throwiug 
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throwing down the Romans into the di oh 
they made a dreadful ſlaughter of | 
There ſtil remained a fourth bridge, dot 
no one durſt truſt himſelf upon it. Czfar, 
who ſaw all from an eminence, in vain = 
horted his ſoldiers to take courage: the Y | 
of their companions, whoſe bodies thi 

in the ditch ; and the beſieged, who oo 
upon the ramparts to receive them in the 
ſame manner, made them deaf to all the 
threats or encouragements of the general. 
He was therefore forced to come imſelf, 
and notwithſtanding the reſiſtance of Aprip- 
pa, having ſnatched a buckler from A ſoldier 
who ſtood near hini, and had refuſed to go 
upon the bridge, he entered it himſelf with 
ſword in hand, and advanced towards the 
wall with an intrepidity that aſtoniſhed the 
enemy. All the officers of the army ſhewed 
an ardor to do the ſame, ſo that the bridge 
being overloaded broke in two, and they all 
fell at the foot of the wall, where they "it 
had to receive the diſcharge of their 4 55 ; 
There were many flain, and almoſt all 
- wounded. Cæſar was ſo in three places,. 
upon his right thigh, and in both his arms; 
but, without any viſible fear, he returned 
quickly to his firſt poſt, that he might ſhew 
himſelf to the ſoJdiers who were alarmed at 
this accident; and would not ſuffer any 
bandage to be put upon his wounds, till he 
had given orders for building a new bridge, 
* which he laid he would return n 
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aſſault as ſoon as 35 had. refled his wounds. 
The beſieg 15 Taw froth the rampart. al 
that paſſed, . plhted at at this relolutio * 
and asked A e. Cxſar having per- 
mitted them to ptopoſe their conditions, 
they ſent their deputies, who came armed; 
but they yo ordered to lay down, their 
arms at the fitſt guard. Ans entirely igno- 
rant of the ing 0 uſtoms, they Gough 
they were going to be murdered, and re- 
turning to the city ſpread the alarm every 
where. Meeting all together upon this in 
the market · place, they took a moſt ſtrange 
reſolution ; for having ſhut up in their town- 
houſe their wives and children they ſet fire 
to it, and ruſhing at the fame time out of 
their gates, like men in their laſt deſpair, 
they fell upon the Roman ſoldiers who cut 
them all to pieces. Thus periſhed that fu- 
rious city, either by the ſwords of their ene- 
my, or the fire of its own inhabitants. 
Other places being thus intimidated, ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion ; fo that all Mlyrium 
returned to the Roman obedience. But 
Cæſar thotight, in order to ſecure theſe con- 
queſts, he muſt take from the Illyrians the 
reſaurces they had from Pannonia*, and a- 
mongſt the Daci *, reſolved to make war up- 
on thoſe people, and put them out of a con- 
dition of aſſiſting the enemies of Rome. 


r Auſtria and the Boer Hungaty. * The 
Tana. | 
But, 
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But, to enter into Pannonia, he niuſt paſs 
torongh the lands of the Sageſtani, whom 
Cæſar had not dared to puniſh ; having con- 
tented himſelf with their ſubmiſſion, without 
impofing any tribute upon them, or obliging 
them to receive a garriſon in their towns *. 
But, becoming more bold by. the happy 
fucceſſes he had had over the Japides, he 
. reſolved to march directiy to Sageſtum , 

and oblige the inhabitants willingly, or by 
force, to receive a Roman garriſon.” This 
city is upon the Save, which waſhes it on one 
fide, where it is very deep; and it has on 
the other a good ditch, and ſtrong walls, 
Czfar ſent to ſummons the inhabitants, 'bid- 
ding them open their gates, and find quar- 
ters for his troops. For he hd reſolved ta 
make it his armoury, and lodge his maga- 
zines there; deſigning to uſe the convenis 
ence of the river, in ſending down prog 
fions in boats, which might follow the ar | 
The Segeſtan; having refaſed it, he flung a 
bridge over the river, in ſpite of all the ehe- 
my could do to hinder him: and Having 
paſſed over his troops upon it, he made them 
labour in the circumvallation of the place, 
ſo that they could neither get proviſions por 
ſuccour. The Pannonians, eſcorting: a con- 
voy with a ſtrong guard, were entirely de- 
feated ; and the Segeſtani forced to ſurren- 
der, after a month's ſiege. - Cæſar, -who 


Dion, Appian, Flrus. * Sife ſeg. in Gun. 
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might have puniſhed them as rebels, con- 
tented himſelf with a modt rate fine, and 


1 


freed them from pillage. 2 
The Pannonians after the taking this for- 
treſs which covered their country came and 
ſubmitted to Cæſar. He left twenty five 
cohorts in gariſon, and returned to Rome. 
Scarce * were they arrived there but news 
came that the Segeſtani having revolted 
had flain the garriſon 7. Tho” it was winter 
he did not heſitate about what he was to 
do, but immediately began his march at 
the head of his army. Upon entering the 
province he underſtood indeed, that the peo- 
ple had revotted, but the gatriſon had re- 
pulſed the rebels, and driven them out of 
the city, of which they had made them- 
ſelyes maſters. Inſtead . then of continuing 
on his march, he made his army take the 
route of Dalmatia, upon advice he receiv- 
ed, that the city of Promina had been taken 
by the Dalmatæ, from the Liburnians who 
had continued faithful to the Romans; and 
that Verſus a famous captain of the Bar- 
barians made continual inroads into their 
Cæſar therefore reſolved not only to take 
Promina, bur ſtill to purſue the enemy till 
he had intirely defeated them. He there- 
fore laid fiege to the place, all the heights 
of which he poſſeſſed himſelf of, and a: 


* Year of Rome 720. Appian. | . 
few 
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few days after he carried the place by ak 
fault. But the garriſon having retired to the 
caſtle, he received it the nent. day by com- 
poſition. 41. El 
He was ſevere towar dds h his e 
for a cohort which was upon guard at the 
gate of the city having abandoned its 
poſt upon an alarm that the enemy was 
coming in the night, he made it be de- 
eimatęd: and not content with putting to 
death thoſe upon whom the lot fell, he would 
not have diſtributed to the others any thing 
but barley-bread during the ſummer. It 
was thus, that while he gained his enemies 
by his clemency, he kept his ſoldiers in 
obedience, by the rere of a. fic di. 
cipline. 
Being maſter of * he n the 
Dalmatæ, purſued them into their. own forts, 
and hindered them from entering into Seto- 
nia the beſt of their places where they Had 
a mind to intrench themſelves. He befieg- 
ed the fortreſs and took it, aſter having 
beat the ſuccours which had a mind to 
enter it. He marched afterwards againſt the 
city of Derbe, which did not expect a ſiege, 
and ſent him it's keys. Thus after hav- 
ing conquered all theſe Barbarians in the 
rigor of winter, he returned a ſecond time 
victorius to Rome *, The ſenate for theſe 


© ® Suetonius, ® Dim Hppian, Fear o 
Rame 721. . 


two 
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two expeditions decreed him the honor of 
a triumph, but he put of the ſolemnity 
till after the war which he foreſaw he muſt 
make againſt Antony. 

This general had ken his jealoufy 
fince the defeat of Pompey, and taking um- 
brage at the ſucceſs of Cæſar, he reſolved 

upon finding means of putting a ſtop to it; 
— which the ambition of Cleopatra anima- 
ted him daily, but he ought never to have 
let Pompey have been oppreſſed, who was 
only capable of ballancing the power of 
Cæſar. It ſeemed Cleopatra and he had a 
mind to repair this fault by the great pre- 
parations they were making ſea and 

land. All the ports of Aſia and Egypt were 
full of their ſhips of war, and the towns 
and villages of their troops. Cæſar on the 
contrary made leſs noiſe, and took his mea- 
ſures better. His fleets were all ready; 
and his legions exerciſed by ' a good diſ- 
cipline, and a continued war they had had 
with martial nations, breathed nothing but 
revenge and battle. But he would precipitate 
nothing, having for maxim, to proceed flow- 
ly, and praiſing this ſentence, which he af- 
ter had in his mouth: that it is always ſoon 
enough done, that is well done. Where 
fore he made leſs account of theſe who got 
themſelves out of danger by their valour 
after they had expoſed themſelves by their 
own fault. than of ſuch as avoided dan- 
ger by their prudence; add to this, he 
was 
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was politically glad that Antony effetninat.' 
ed his courage by the luxuries of Alex- 
dria, and provoked the Roman people by 
the effeminate life he led with Cleapatra;: 
and the: contempt. he had of Octavia, for 
whoſe virtues the n, had the. higheſt 
veneratign. 3 714+ ra 
She< had left Rome, as 0 before, 
eſcorted by a ſquadron commanded by one 
of Cæſar's lieutenants, with a deſign af vi- 
fiting Antony at Alexandria. But ſhe 


ceived letters in her voyage, which obliged: 


her to put into Athens, where Antony: ſent 


her word he would meet her. This was 


only to hinder her coming to Alexandria; 
for ſhe was no ſooner at Athens but ſhe re- 
ceived. a ſecond letter from Antony, WhO 
excuſed himſelf for not being able to come 
there. Cleopatra had hindered him, but he 
had taken, as a pretext, that voyage he was 
obliged to take into Perſia and Media. 
It is true, he was preparing for this expediti · 
on upon a propoſal that was made him by the 
king of the Medes, to join with him againft' 
the Parthians; and in reality Antony could 


not pardon the affront he had received, and 


the danger he had run, but began his march 
with a fine army, which the Mede was to j oin 
upon the borders of Araxes to march : 
thence into the enmies country, having a 


0 Dia ) 1 Appian, Plutarch. 
the 
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the uufortunate he ſtill kept 


Artabaaus, whom 
a priſoner. But he contented himſelf with 


having ſhewn his power, and having his mind 
only filled with voluptous thoughts, inſtead 
of — to fight the Parthians he turned his 
his thoughts entirely upon compleating the 


marriage of the young Alexander, the eldeſt 


of thoſe children he had by Cleopatra, with 
the — princeſs of the Medes. 

army, deſigned for the 
conqueſt of more than one kingdom, was no 
otherwiſe employed but in the ſolemnity of 
theſe nuptials, from which Antony returned 


with all ſpeed to Cleopatra, 500 deins able to 


ſupport life without her. 
He, therefore took no care ene the 


tenderneſs of Octavia, or ſee her at Athens. 
But · this virtuous Roman deſſembling the in- 
jury that had been done her, ſent to him to 
alk to what place he would have thoſe pre- 
ſents conveyed, ſince he would not give 
her an opportunity of preſenting them herſelf. 
Antony received no better this compliment 
than the firſt : and Cleopatra who had hinder- 
ed him from ſeeing Octavia would not pre- 
mit him to receive any thing from her hand; 


ſo that Octavia was obliged to return to 


Rome, without her voyage having any other 
effect but rendering Antony more criminal; 
— was , what Cæſar wiſhed 
or, © , & 
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1 This voyage rene wed the jealouſy: of Cle. 
| ; for Octavia, pretending herſelf the 
a oh of Antony, had provoked Cleo 

patra to ſueh a degree, that ſhe would not 
dear the preſence of her whom ſne looked 
upon as her rival, and whoſe marriage with 
Antony ſhe had a great difficulty with herfelf 
to pardon. It was neeeſſary beſides, for An- 
tony to give her the provinces of =_ 
Cilicia, Phenicia, and the ifland of 
and that he added to them the kingdom of 
Judea; with that of Arabia, tho“ he had 
diſpoted- of the former to Herod and the o- 
ther Was poſſeſſed by a prince of the eoun- 


try. He had given her all theſe liberalities 
before he went into Medea, but heradded 

new ones at his return; dividing-betwixther 
and her children the provinces of the. empire, 
with a magnificence which would have been 
ſrerſe, = 


had not been the conſequence: of 
debauchery; in which Cleopatra and e pa. 
ſed both night and day. This vai princeſs 
dared at one feaſt, ſeeing Antony filled with 
wine, to ask of him the whote Roman em- 
pire; and Antony was not aſhamed, n, 
as much vanity, to promiſe it. 0 25. 

It was for the conqueſt of this eupbe; 
which was not as yet in the poſſeſſion of him 
who promiſed it, She Ahtony and Cleopatra 
made be equipped in all the 1 Egypt 


Dian, Appian, Pltarch, Florus. 


and 
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and Aſia; fo powerful a fleet, with which 


they pretended to oonquer Italy, and enter 
triumphant into Rome. Before they left 


Alexandria; for fo great à deſign, Antony 
would have performed, the ceremony of 


the coronation of ranma; and her chil- 
dren |. 3119 -v; 

They raiſed for this purpoſe in the pa- 
lace ai throne of maliy gold *, which was 
aſcended by ſeveral ſteps of filver. Anto- 
ny was ſeated upon this throne; cloathecl 
in a habit of purple with an embroidery 
of gold, and diamond buttons, having at 
his ſide à ſcimiter after the Perſian faſhion, 
whoſe handle and ſcabbard were loaded with 
ares. ſtones ;: he had a diadem on his 
head, with a ſceptre of gold in his hand, to 
the end, as he ſaid, that in this royal equi- 
page he might deſerve to be the husband 
of a queen. Cleopatra was ſeated at his 
right hand cloathed in a ſhining veſtment, 
made ot that precious flax ſo boaſted of in 
ſacred and prophane hiſtory, and of which 
at this day we neither know the nature nor 
compoſition, and whether it came from Elis 
a city of Achaia whoſe fields produced this 
fort of fine flax, or it was a cotton which 
they took from a fruit like to our cheſ- 
nuts, is uncertain- However this might be, 
it was a cloth of this ſime flax with which 
* 6, Fate cloathed their * Iſis, 


= iu. 


Vol. II. K the 


* 
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the name and 'drdſs of nb had 
the vanity to aſſume to herſelif. * 1 
Upon this throne, but a little wer, was 
placed Ceſarion the - fon of Cleopatra and 
ſulius Cæſar, and the road 9 — which 
the' had had by Antony. Every one ha- 
ving taken the — that was aſſigned him, 
the herald by the command of Antony, and 
in preſence of all the people, to whom they 
had opened the doors of the palace, pro- 
claimed Cleopatra queen of Egypt, C 
Libya, and Gaul, conjointly with her-ſon 
Ceſarion. He proclaimed after this the-other 
princes, kings of kings *, and declared that 
waiting for more ample dominions, he 
aſſigned to Alexander who was the eld- 
eſt, the kingdoms of Armenia and tde 
Medes, and that of Parthia, when he had 
conquered it, and to Ptolomy his young - 
eſt, the kingdoms of Syria, Phenicia and 


ilicia.  Theſe' two young princes were 
eloathed after the manner of thoſe coun: 


tries over which they were to reign: Alex 
ander in a robe after the Perſian (faſhion; 
with a royal turban that the kings of Per- 
fa wore; and Ptolomy with a long mantle 
and cloth af ſilver, having buskins upon 
his feet, and a diadem upon his Read. 
After the proclamation, the three princes 
getting up from _ ſeats nenen 


Dion, dopian, . Dion Jos this 2095 "op 
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_ throne, and bending a knee, kiſſed the hands 
of Antony and Cleopatra. They gave them 
likewiſe à train proportioned to their ner 
dignity, and each had a regiment of guards 
dran out * the nne families of his 
ſtates, -. 4 * 
In the mean time thy e that Cz- 
far had fent to Antony, and who had fol- 
lowed Octavia to Athens did not return 
with her to Rome; but went to find An- 
tony at Alexandria, and acquitted them- 
ſelves boldly of their commiſſion. © For af- 
ter having delivered Cæſar's letters to him 
they ſummoned him to leave Cleopatra and 
the court of Egypt, and take again Octa- 
via, that he might hold with honor what 
his birth and employments gave him in 
the empire s. Cleopatrà who was preſent 
at fo bold a diſcourſe did not ſnhew her 
reſentment upon the ſpot; but the depu- 
ties who were advertiſed of the reſolution 
ſhe had taken to put them to death; retir- 
ed ſecretly from the court, and came to 
give an account of their embaſſy. They 
were ſoon followed by the deputies of An- 
tony, who were charged with injurious 
letters for Cæſar, and a very hard order 
for Octavia. For Antony having a mind 
to be revenged for the affront he thought 
he had from Cæſar , reproached him with 
having a criminal converſation with ſeveral la- 
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dies, and profaning in his debaucheries the 
majeſty of the gods, by making his gueſts 
take the names of gods and goddeſſes, and 
Aaſſuming to himſelf that of Apollo. 
Nie added, that Cæſar ſhould rather think 
of correcting his own faults, than cenſur- 
ing thoſe of others. Beſides theſe offenſive 
letters, the deputies had a commiſſion to 
bid Octavia, with her children, leave Anto- 
ny's houfe *, with - thoſe: ſhe had had by 
Marcellus her former husband, and thoie 
ſhe had by Antony himſelf; and upon her 
refuſmg to cbey, they bad orders to fore 
her out, and to leave none in the houſe hut 
that ſon which Antony had had by Fulvis; 
an injury the more ſenſible to Octavia, a8 
ber rival was the cauſe of it. But, ſtifling 
her reſentment, ſhe did not anſwer; the de- 
puties of her husband, but by her tears; 
and how unjuſt ſoever his orders were, the 
_ obeyed, and went out of his houſe with her 
children. She ſhewed herſelf likewiſe in the 
city to appeaſe the people, whom. che un- 
worthineſs, of this action had wrought: up 
to a mutiny; and, in a word, did, all ſhe 
could to moderate the anger of Cæſar. She 
repreſented to them, that it. did not become 
their prudence, or the dignity of the Roman 
name, to enter into thoſe petty diſputes 
which were nothing but the ſquabbles of wor 
men, which were below their notice ;; and 
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that the ſhould be plunged into deſpair, if 

ſhe proved the cauſe of a new civil war; 

ſhe, who had only eonſented to her marriage 

with Antony, in hopes it would be a Piedge. 
of union betwixt him and Czar. 


A proceeding very different — that of 


Fulvia x. For they ſay, her jealouſy more 
than her ambition had ſtirred up theſe diſ- 


orders, we have ſpoken of in the firſt part of 


this hiſtory 4 and that ſhe had put all Italy 


in confuſion, to the end that Antony might 


come and extinguiſh the fire. Octavia, on 
the contrary; giving up her reſentment to 
the conſideration of the public repoſe, con- 


| ſented to bear the injuries ſhe ſutfered from 


Antony, provided her country might have 
no ſhare in them. Theſe remonſtrances had, 
notwithſtanding, a ſueoeſs quite contrary to 
her intentions; and the people being charm- 
ed with the mildneſs of her virtue, redoubled 
their compaſſion of her misfortunes, and the 
hatred they had conceived againſt Antony. 
But nothing provoked their minds ſo much 


as Antony's will, which he left as a depo- 


ſuum in the hands of the veſtals. This was 
a myſtery revealed by two perſons of con- 
ſulary diſtinction n, Who had been preſent 
at the harangue made by the deputies of Cæ- 
lar, and had taken their flight with them, 
not being able to bear the exceſſive pride of 
Cleopatra, and e e effeminacy 


k Plutarch. | pan. /m 771 tus A Plancus. 
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and fervitude of Antony. As they had been 
called to this teſtament, and knew the ſerret 
of it, they revealed it to Cefar. Bat the 
veſtals made a difficulty of delivering up àn 
act intruſted to them, excuſing "themſelves 
-whieh they 
had made; and at laſt were forced to 2 
breach of their word by the authority of the 
people. Thus the teſtament being brought 
into the forum, where the people were a. 
ſembled, there was read aloud theſe three ar- 
tieles: firſt, That Antony acknowledged 
Creſarion for the law ful ſon” of Julius Cæſar, 

and by conſequence his ſuceeſſor. Secondiy, 


"that he inſtituted, as his own heirs, ' thoſe 


children he had had by Cleopatra, 'with'the 
quality of kings of kings. Thirdly, that he 
ordered, in caſe he ſhould die at Rome, 
that his body, aſter it had been drawn in 
pomp through the city, and laid upon a bed 


of ſtate, where it ſhould paſs a night, ſhould 


be convey'd on the following day with an 

efcorte to Cleopatra; to whom he commit. 
ted the entire tare of His funeral. 

There are notwithſtanding ſome aürhbere, 

who believe that this teſtament was a fictitious 
piece invented by Cæſar, to make Antony odi- 
ons to the people. In reality, what manner 
of appearance of truth is there, that Antony 
who knew well to what a point the Roman 
people were jealous of theit rights and cuſ- 
toms, would have. eyen truſted to them ex 
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execution of a. will, which violated them all 


with ſo,,mych contempt and haughtineſs. 
Whatever was the fact, the people could 


not hear without indignation, that Antony 


deſigned to make the children of Cleopatra 
enjoy the rights of legitimacy, when the Ro- 
man laws made them be locked upon as 
baſtards; but they were chiefly offended 
with the article of burial, which he had 
choſen, in Egypt, with a declared ſoorn of his 


country. Far deereed him fallen from 
the dignity of a Roman citizen, which he 


had. made himſelf unworthy of, by renounc- 


ing his religion, and the ſepulchre of his an- 


ceſtors. They added a public act, whereby 
they proſcribed Antony, and charged Cæſar 
with making war againſt: him. This was a 
piece of Czſar's cultamary policy, who would 
never undertake a= war, without having 
drawn over the people and ſenate to his in- 
tereſt; at leaſt, in appearance, diſſembling his 
private injuries, and feigning not to be ſen- 
ſible of any but thoſe of the republie. 
Having thus obtained the conſent of the 
people, and decree of the ſenate, he took 


off the mask, and gave publickly orders to 


equip a fleet, and have all the legions: filled 


up „ but, as he had given thoſe orders ſe · 


cretly before, all was ready, when it was ne- 
ceſſary for him to depart. But he would 
firſt ſee what the motions of Antony 
were, knowing very well that ſuffering 
himſelf to be conducted, as, he did by 
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„ he would commit new faults; 
Which would make his defeat more "eaſy, 
In effect, Antony left to his lieutenante 
the care of his fleets and armies ian 
waſted his time in ſhameful diverſions, or 
vain audiences, which he gave in the palace 
of Alexandria, to the kings and prinees of 
Afia. Oftentimes he would not liſten "tg 
them, amuſing himſelf with reading love- 
letters, which Cleopatra had ſent him, writ 
with dizmonds upon al tablets 3 and 
ſometimes ſeeing her in a ſuperb 
litter, all glittering with gold, h e would break 
off the aſſembly to go to her and ——_ ron 
company. 

He thus conſumed a whole year in elferns- 

nacy, after the return of | the ECP 
whom he had ſent to Rome, giving'b this 
inertneſs all the time that was neceſſary to 
Cæſar, to compleatly-equip his naval power: 
For the principal ftruggle was to be made at 
ſea, of which Antony pretended to make 
himſelf maſter, by a numerous fleet; and, 
after the example of Pompey, ſhut up the 
ports of Italy and famiſn Rome. But ſo 
great a deſign ill agreed with a voluptuary, 
who had no longer for glory any but tran- 
ſient affections. At laſt he gave orders 
that all the army ſhould rendezvous at Samos, 
whither he came himſelf with — who” 
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would not quit him, to the end that as ſhe 
had been the principal cauſe: of this war, the 
— A cauſe of the unfortunatt con- 


The ſole r of the court was 10 Ee at 
Samos, than at Alexandria. Thoſe kings 
who were in the train of Antony and Cleo 
patra, exhauſted themſelves by exttaoriliniry 
expences to pleaſe them, and diplaysd' in 
their feaſts an exceſſive luxury. 

The court came from Samos to Athens; 
where. it paſſed ſeveral days in the ſame des 
bauches. Cleopatra ſpared nothing to obtain 
of the Athenians the ſame marks of affection 
and eſteem, which Octavia had received from 
them; but ſhe could not gain her end, the 
only drew from them ſome forced civilities, 
which terminated in a vain deputation which 
Antony exacted of the people, and of which 


he, would be the head himſelf, in quality of 


a good and well-affectioned "citizen of A- 
thens, to heighten the Jeſt and complete the 
comedy. 

They returned after this to Samos, to ſee 
their fleet, which was newly arrived there . 
It was compoſed of five hundred ſhips of 
war, of an extraordinary fize and ſtructure, 
having ſeveral bridges raiſed one above an- 
other, with caſtles upon the poups and prows 
of a prodigious height; ſo that to have ſeen 
theſe —. veſſels 1 in the midſt of _ * 
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cent gating Cl ey made uſe of fats 
and oars in 10 ranks; from f to ten; 


and there was a Ee e th of a numerous e⸗ 


quipage to work machines? An 
uh. U e ee 1 uch hae Fol 
forced, to 172 uſe. 0 ers, artizans, 
carriers and porters, . 425 705 fach 


who had no experience and were more 
per to cauſe, confuſion” than to 99 48 Fea 
N as it a peared in the execution: 
They em re in this fleet” au Hundred 
thouſand. foot. and twenty. wo 2 5 
horſe, beſides the auxiliary troops wh 
mounted to more than thirty thoufami Wen. 
The kings of 45 Cilic a, Cappadocla, 
Paphlagonia, . 2 'omagenes an Thrace, 
were there. in 992885 and thoſe of Pontus, 
Judea, Lacaonia, Galatia and Media, Rad 
ſent their x concingents. One could not 
poſſibly ſee. a. more 175 e ew; = 
this fleet with ſpread a 
But, oye i, all, nothing 170 the be en. 
ficence of Cleopatra's gall Gen ſhone with 
gold and ſails of I an le; its pen- 
dants ang. ſtreamers. of t 1 f A” cold urs, 
ſported in the You; while 5 9 
other inſtruments of war, aye 
gladneſs and triumph. Nate 8 PA 
tended her, in a ſhip that was ſcarce leſs er- 
' namented ; the army then followed, cbn- 
ducted by. Publicola,, who brought up the 
** wing where Antony Himſelf” was 2 
fight: 
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ficht: Celius conducted: the left, and two 
lieutenants-general were in the midft.. | 

The fieet being thus diſpoſed came. and 
landed in Epire, in the gulf of Ambracia *, 
where it entered, after having diſembarked 
thoſe troops, who. pitched their camps'upon 
the two oppoſite: ſhores. Actium, that was 
then not ſo famous as it became by the 
battle which was fought before it ſoon after, 
was ſituated upon the ſouthern ſhore of the 
gulf, and was not conſiderable but by. a 
temple of Apollo, which Antony incloſed in 
the circumvallation of his camp. 

If he had followed the counſel of "his 
wiſeſt captains, he would never have. ex- 
poſed his fortune to the hazard of a ſea- 
battle, being ſuperior by land to Cæſar, in 
legions and cavalry. But it was a long time 
that Antony had taken no prudent advice, 
not bearing to do any thing but hat pleaſed 
Cleopatra. This vain, wanton princeſs, who 
judged of nothing but by the exterior, thought 
her fleet upon account of its appearance and 
gaiety to be, invincible, and that, the ſhips 
of Cæſar could — 


ment quite contrary ta ' that of Cleopatra 3 
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becauſe, in a leſs number of ſhips and men, 
he would have obſerved: more. e 
ſailors, and diſciplined ſoldiers; and; inſtead 
of the vain pomp; which glittered in Anto- 
ny's army, he would have admired the bean- 
tiful rer and good conduct in that of his 
en Cæſar had only one hundred and 
fifty ſhips, which he kept ready in the ports 
of Bend and Tarentum; and his 
army was compoſed of eighty thouſand 
foot, without auxiliary troops; having 
very near the ſame number of horſe as An- 
tony. But he had not in all his troops any 
but choſen ſoldiers, and expert ſailors in his 
fleet, which was compoſed indeed of ſhips, 
not ſo great as Antony” 6, but more light and 
proper for baitle. | b 26,60 0 
. Before he fet fail he ent Antony à de- 
fance, offering to abandon to him the ports 
of Italy, if he would make a deſcent, or 
meet him any where if he would diſembark 
his troops to come to a cloſe battle, man to 
man, that might decide their deſtiny, and 
terminate their quarrels by the — of the 
one or the other; leaving to Antony the 
choice of waiting for him, or coming him - 
ſelf into Italy. Antony made anſwer, that 
he accepted Cæſar s defiance, offering to fight 
him perſonally in ineloſed ground; but as 
for the reſt, if they muſt have a battle, ahbe 
would make uſe of all ys, forces as. well by 


ſea as land. | 
* Err 
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* Czſar, having underitood the reſolution of 
Antony, ſaw clearly he muſt prepare himſelf 


for a ſea-tig 


his troops, and after the cuſtomary ſacrifices, 
which the prieſts had given a favourable ac- 
count of, he fet fail: for Epire, and came to 


anchor in the mouth of the gulf, thorough. 
which Antony's Fleet had entered. Being 
thus at anchor, he landed his horſe, and the 
beſt part of his legions, upon that place 
where he afterwards built Nicopolis, which 


is on the other fide of Actium ; not keep- 


ing in his veſſels any more than about twen=. 
ty- five thouſand men. In this manner his 
fleet took up the whole channel, and his 
army by land incloſed the outſide of the gulf, 
ſo that Antony ſaw himſelf beſiged both by 
ſea and land. wil H 14 44 r eee 

The boldneſs and fine. order of Cæſar's 
fleet obliged Antony to hold a council *. 
Almoſt all were for abandoning the ſea to 
the enemy, and intrenching themſelves 
at land; Canidius himſelf; Antony's admiral; 
was of this opinion, tho' he had formerly 
been of à contrary ſentiment... But Cleo+ 
patra, perſiſting /in her firſt reſolution, drew 


over a: ſecond time Antony to her party; 


eil, would fight on board his fleet. It is ſaid 
that an old colonel very well· affectioned to his 
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ſervice, ſeeing him buſy in the embarkation- 
of his troops, came up to him, and. baring 
his breaſt all ſeamed with wounds, ſpoke. to 
him in this manner: Ah!]! my, general, 
< why do you not rather truſt to ſuth cram- 
parts as theſe, which fear not the armows- 
* of the enemy, than to the frail walls of 
your ſhips, ſubject to the inconſtancy of 
0 wind and weather.“ Antony, ſurpriſed 
at this remonſtrance, felt the — it; 
but his fate dragged him on, and the conſu- 
ſion in which theſe words put him, hinder- 
ing him from giving an anfwer:;, he made 
2 melancholy ſign with his hand and head, 
and faintly bid him be of good courage. In 
the mean time he continued the embarka- 
tion of bis troops, and ſeeing that the 
ſtreights did not permit him to make uſe of 
all his fleet, he left ſixty of his largeſt ſhips 
in the port, and he embarked on the neſt 
two thoufand archers. The reſt of the 
troops remained at land, to obſerve thoſe 
which Cæſar had diſembarked, and, in imi- 
tation of him, find a reſouree after the batile. 
Thus they expoſed their fortune to the ha- 
ard of a 3 e ſuch a manner that there 
fill remained to them, à refuge in the armies 
_ had landad. non at hug n 
few. days'ibefore-the battle; Domitius E. 
EY who, from Pompey's party had 
gone over to that of Antony, refufing to 
13 himſelf to the empire of _— | 


5 815 


ing given to two perfons of conſular digni- - 
ty free paſſports; whD bad asked it of him. 
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and inevitably periſtu with Antony, who had 
more deference” for the whims and fancies of 
this princeſs, than for all the counſels. of his 
wiſeſt captains, came privately by night and 
ſurrendered himfelf to: Cæſar. Antony, in 


whom all the ſeeds of virtue were not quite 
extinguiſhed, did, on this occaſion, a gene- 


rous action; for he ſent him the following 
day all his domeſticks and baggage, tho 
Cleopatra did her utmoſt to hinder him, 
being provoked that Domitius had endea- 
— to diſſuade Antony from carrying 
her with him to the battle, where ſhe had 
the folly and ambition to be in perſon. 
Cæſar, in requital of tifis generoſity, permit - 
ted all thoſe who pleafed to go over to An- 
tony, which they might do with fafety, hav- 


He had already ſuffered: the people of Bolo- 
gnia, Who wete Antonyts vafſala, tu ſend him 
troops :, without ſhewing them any ill will 
during the war, or reſentment after the 
victory. The kings of Lycaonia and Gala- 
tia, who had joined Antony's army at Acti- 
ume leſt him likewiſe; and retired to ar. 

"Theſe Yeſertions were a bad augury 


Antony“, to whom every ſomething of 
an ominous nature — whilſt : Cæſar 
had nothing but happy* preſages; amongſt. 


. canin Dion. | 
Dion, Appian, Plutarch.. 
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© which they relate this: — of bat 
tle, as he was coming from his camp tog 


on board his fleet, he met a peaſant 
his aſs, and asked the fellow his name 


am called Eutychus, reply d the clown, and 


my honeſt afs;”Nicon-: the firſt of theſe terms 
ſignifies fortunate, and the latter victorious *,- 
T accept the augury, replied Cæſar; and re- 
ceive it as a prediction that the gods ſend me 
to a ſucceſsful battle. He remembered this 
caſualty afterwards, and would have a monu: 
ment of it to poſterity; for, after the vie- 
tory he ordered medals to be ſtruck, wich 
this adventure ſtamped upon them. In fine, 
in the year ſeven hundred and * 
three from the foundation of Rome, 


ſecond day of September, the month in 


which Cæſar was born, and for which. 
reaſon” he thought it happy to him; the 
two armies were dran up in form of bat - 
tle, in the ſame gulf where they had caſt 
anchor. Antony had changed nothing of 
the order of his fleet *, and having — 
Cleopatra to keep in the rear - guard, witk 
fixty of his beſt ſhips, he took the right 
wing where was Publicola. Cæſar was in the 
ſame; point of his army, having given the left 
to Agrippa. The ſea is ſo narrow in the 
ſtreights, where thoſe two fleets advanced to 
battle, chat it is not above meide 
43 11 

* In the Greek tongue. 7 Dion... , 
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that the veſſels drew up with difficulty; and 
there was all the morning ſuch a calm, that 
Antony great ſhips being motionleſs; Orſar 
thougtit chey' had caſt anchor; and knew! 
not What to reſolve on for it was: danger- 
ons to attack thoſe unweildy caſtles in the 


ſtreights where the frigates could be of no 


ſervice'by their lightneſs ad quick motion. 
But a freſh wind arifing about noon, gave. 
motion to Antony's fleet, which to 
advance to the open ſea, as if it had a deſign 
to hinder Czfar from flying, becauſe Agrip- 
pa having a deſign to draw the enemy from 
his hold, pretended to be afraid. But, as 
ſoon as he was come out, Agrippa wheeled 
his ſhips to gain the wind, and came witn 
full ſails upon the enemy. The frigates at- 
tacking thoſe enormous turned round 
by the favour of 'the wind, without offering 
to board them, 'becauſe they feared being 
ſhattered to pieces againſt thoſe bulky veſſels, 
whoſe prows and ſides were armed with iron, 
contenting themſelves with pouring in ar- 
rows, and artful fires which ec —— 
machines: h¹ m eee en hy oe eee 
Antony's fleet did not move to eaſily; 


having a contrary wind, and wanting good 


ſailors. Add to this, that thoſe groſs towers 
which they had raiſed upon their veſſels; and 
thoſe ponderous bars of iron which loaded 
their prows, ſerved for nothing but to make 
the Wan r . Iamoveable:.”. 
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In the mean time the day began tobe up- 
om its decline, without any one perceiving 
en; which ſide. the victory leaned m whan As 
grippa ordering thoſe ſhips to come up-which: 
had the artificial fires, charged Publicola with 
ſo much reſolution that he could 
ſuch a tempeſt of -fiery darts and terches, 
which Agrippa — upon his ſtuip and all 
his ſquadron. Antony himſelf was ſo fight · 
och with⸗this tempeſt; which brokechi+-ſhips, 
or ſet them on fire, that —— 
to ſave himſelf Ibis nemiſfion- cauſed +his 
defeat ; for Agrippa, perceiving the right 
wing weakned, attacked it with ſo much;im- 
petuoſity and fixed oourage, that fur round 
ing it en all fides, he flung it into diſender 
and confuſion; and Cleopatra, Who per- 
ceived this diſaduantage, immediately hoiſted: 
ſail; and truſted to flight with the rear- guard 
which followed her. Antony, Who had his 
eyes always fixed upon her, no wy er 
ſaw her — off, but he — 
following her; and, to this purpoſe, 


throwing himſelf into a fall; barge, with 


only two domeſticks for his attendante, he 
made the beſt of his way with oars and ſails 
to come up with them. In the mean time, 
a remainder of the love of glory making 
him turn his eyes to his fleet, which he ſo 
weakly abandoned, and that was ſtill fighting 
for him, he could not ſtifle his agony; ſtrug· 
ling in vain to ſeparate himſelf, from the ob- 


"= of his fatal paſſion ; for his love became 
ſtronger 
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ſtronger than his courage and ambition, and 
removed him from his army to draw near 
to Cleopa WO) ee e ene 
The ff — petoeived bis flight was 
Euricles *; his particular enemy, upon ae 
count 'of the murder of his father, whom 
had put to à cruel death; He 

was a captain of reputation, native of La- 
cademon, had been ſome. years in Cæſar s. 
pay, who had raiſed him to be admiral of. 
a ſquadrom: As he had not taken Cæſans 
party but to find an occaſion of being re- 
venged on Antony, he did not loſe the 
occaſion © that offered; for purſuing him 
with his ſquadron he would infallibly have 
taxen him, if the large veſſels af Cleo- 
patra had not ſtopt his galleys. There was: 
only that upom which Euricles himfelf was; 
which getting under the wind continued 
its way, and came ſo near to Antony's: 
ſloop, they might ſpeak from on board to 
one another. This obliged Antony Who 
was amazed at ſuch an obſtinate purſuit 
to ſpeak to Euricles in theſe: Words. h 
© who art thou? vrho purſueſt me with: 
„ ſuch a ſpirit of revenge; and doſt all 
„that lies in thy power to be my de- 
© ſtruction; I am Turicles anſwered the 
© Lacedemonian, the fon of the unfortu- 
* nate Eacharis whom thou unjuſtly didit 
put to death, a8 a pirate, and. under the 
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«© fortune of Czfar I purſue thee with juſt 
<<-yengeance for the bloody death of 
* —_ which can never be ee bd 
by thy life.” This diſcourſe was inter- 
_ ey thoſe who came to — 
_ moment when 
— to be made priſoner or ſlain by Fa: 
ricles, who was forced to leave his prize, 
and content himſelf with two barges, load- 
ed with the richeſt furniture of tra, 
which he ſafely carried off with him. Iltis 
thus that actions of blood and inhumanity 
ſeldom remain unpuniſhed, and perſons of 
the loweſt ſtation upon whom they are ex- 
erciſed ſeek with inflexibility, in the ſup- 
port of the great, opportunities of CO 
a full and cruel revenge. * 
In the mean time Euricles regained the 
fleet which he found ſtill in a hard battle 
with the lieutenants of Antony; but the 
report which he ſpread every where of An- 
tony's flight finiſhed the diſpair and con- 
fuſion of his ſquadrons: The victory . was. 
ſo complete that Cæſar affirmed in a re? 
lation he made of the battle, that he had 
taken three hundered ſhips, - and that there 
were killed five thouſand of the enemy in 
the combat, without loſing on his fide al- 
moſt a man . He entered the evening i into 
Actium, but would paſs the night in his 
own veſſel. The following day he made a- 


d „ Pluturch. © Dion, dani, | 


on 


5 


review of his fleet, and found nothing want- 
ing but one ſmall veſſel that was ſunk : {fo 
cheap à bargain had he of ſo great à vic- 
tory... The land army remained yet entire“, 
conſiſting of eighteen legions and twenty 
two thouſand horſe, under the command 
of Canidius, Antony's lieutenant general. 80 
that he might have oppoſed Cæſar by throw- 
ing part of his troops into the ſtrongeſt 
towns, and keeping, the field with a, fly- 
ing camp, waiting till Antony joined him 
with new forces, which it would not have 
been difficult for him to have raiſed, all Afia 
being. ſtill in his intereſt... But the good 
fortune of Cæſar delivered him up this ar- 
my, without its coſt ing him a drop of blood. 
Thoſe ſoldfers who had an eſteem and af- 
fection for Antony 's valour, had a mind to 
continue faithful to him; but Canidius know - 
ing his weakneſs for Cleopatra, which it 
was impoſſible for him to recover from, 
after having to no purpoſe waited ſeven 
days to hear of him, he did not think him- 
ſelf obliged to expoſe himſelf any longer for 
a man, who abandoned his own intereſt 
as well as the army, and therefore went 
and ſurrendered himſelf to Cæſar. All the 
army imitating. him did - the following day 
the ſame ching. 1 thc 
_ Antony's ſhips which had eſcaped the 
battle, could not ſave themſelves from ſhip- 
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wreck ; for a tempeſt riſmg in the” night, 
_ they were almoſt alt either ſunk or firattered 
upon the coaſt, covering the ſea and 
bouring ffiores with the rich ſpoils of Alia 
and Arabia, which they were loaded with; 
ſo that ene might fee float upon the! waves 
cloth of gold and rich purple, which” the 
ſeas eaſt upon the ſhore ;' ornaments mote 
ſuitable for women than ſoldiers.” 77 
In the mean time Antony being come up 
with Cleopatra's veſſel, was received into it. 
He was no ſooner entered, but ſhame and 
deſpair ſucceeding on a ſudden the tranſports 
of his love, he remained three whole days 
upon the deck without ſpeaking to any one, 
without refreſhment, or going into the cham- 
ber where Cleopatra was, whether he did 
thus out of reſentment or eonfuſion it is un- 
certain. But being come to Tenarus where 
they -diſembarked, they ſaw one another 
again, and love recovered its force, and 
ſilenced for a while all other paſſions, © © * 
Antony writ from this place to Canidius, 
ordering him to retire to Aſia thorough 
Macedonia : but his letters where never giv- 
en. For himſelf, he reſolved to paſs into 
Libya without permitting his principal friends, 
who would have run his fortune, to accom- 
pany him; for having thanked them he diſ- 
mitted them all, loading them with rich pre- 
ſents, and recommending them to the go- 


Dion Appiam, Plutarch. 
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-yernor of Corinth, who owed his fortune to 
him. He likewiſe, prayed this governor to 
conceal them till they ſhould make their 
peace with Ceſar. It was thus that the cour- 
rage of Antony; being relaxed by wine and 
pleaſures; abandoned him in-adverſity-; and 
he thought he had loft all By loſing one bat- 
tle, tho” he had ſtill all Aſia, and the great- 
eſt part of Afrie for him. 

He departed from Fenarus with Cleopatra, 
but having landed in Afrie where he deſtgyed 
to remain, he obliged her to continue her 
route, and return to Alexandria, promiſing 
to come to her, as ſobn as he had viſited the 
army and the ſtrong Places of the province. 
He only retained with him two learned men, 
Ariſtocrate, and Lucilius, the one a - Grecian 


and the other a Roman, hoping to find in 


* converſion wow comfort he had need 
0 

Tucilus ad —— a fend of Brutus's, fo 
far as to expoſe his on life for him; for 
Antony's ſoldiers purſuing the latter, after 
the defeat of his army at the battle of Phillipi 
met with Lucilius whom they took for the 
head of that party, and he let himſelf be carri- 
ed away as if he had been really Brutus, whom 
by this ſtratagem he gave am opportunity ta 
of eſcaping: and being thus brought into the 


preſence of Antony he gloried in the action. 


But the ſoldiers our: ol rage and- CO 
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ment were going to take his liſe —— 
if Antony had not appeaſed them 2 
them, that he made no leſs eſteem the pri- 
ſoner they brought, than if it had been Brutus 
himſelf, and would give them the ſame re- 
campence. Lucilius being thus obliged, re: 
mained attached to the ſervice of his bens. 
factor, and gratitude effected in his mind 
what the admiration of his virtue had 
. 83 ſo that the general in his 
race could not have choſen for com- 
ions two more ſure and uſeful: perſons. 
„ he would perhaps have avoided all his 
misfortunes, if he had · liſtened to the.whole- 
ſome counſels of theſe. two pl | 
But ſuch is the blindneſs of the greateſt part 
of mankind, that, they. never have. recourſe 
to a remedy, till their diſtemper is become 
incurable, . Antony did not yet know that 
the legions. he had oft at Actium were gone 
oyer to Cæſar; but he ſaw with his on eyes 
the deſertion of thoſe of Aſric, who went 
and joined Cæſar's lieutenant in that pro- 
vince. He was ſo ſenſibly affected with this 
foreſeeing the misfortunes. that were going 
en by a. him, that he had prevented 
them all DALY f ſtroke of deſpair, without 2 
onſtrances and reaſonings of eee 
ie 
Alter he had recovered from his viel h he 
embarked for Alexandria; Where, being ar- 
rived, he found Cleopatra, who was full of 
fear leſt the e of Actium ſhould cauſe 
1808 | trouble 


to the end that nothing. might be wanting 
to her in this foreign court, ſhe would tranſ- 
port thither all her treaſures and precious 
ſtones; with the moſt magnificent moveables 
of her palace. But, finding danger; in max- 
ing fo long a journey by land, thorough 
. provinces which the victory of Actium would 
now ſubject to her enemy, who covered the 
Mediterranean with a triumphant navy, ſhe 
reſolved to embark on the Red-ſea, and 
have carried in chariots and waggons, ſhips 
enough for her and all her court. This ſea 
is not ſeparate from Egypt but by that cele- 
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brated iſthmus, without which Afric would be 
an iſland. This neck of land has not above 


thirty leagues of breadth, ſo that it was not 


impoſſible for Cleopatra to tranſport her light 


ſhips by land; and Antony, in his return 
from Libya, found a part of them ready at 
the place of embarkation. But à piece of 
news, which Cleopatra received, broke all 
her meaſures, and brought this concerted 
deſign to nothing. For they ſent her word, 
how the Arabians, who dwell upon the bor- 
ders of this ſea, and hide themſelves in 
caves and inacceſſable places, coming down 
from the mountains had ſet fire to her ſhips, 
Upon this, changing her reſolution, ſhe bent 
all her thoughts. to gain Cæſar, whom ſhe 
looked upon as a conqueror, and make a 
ſacrifice to him of Antony, whom fortune 


had abandoned. Such was the mind of this 
unhappy luxurious princeſs, who, tho! ſhe 


loved even to phrenzy, yet had more mad- 


neſs of ambition than love; and her crown 
being dearer to her. than her gallant; ſhe 


determined to preſerve it at the expence of 
Antony's life. But, hiding from him her 
ſentiments, ſhe perſuaded him to ſend am- 
baſſadors to Cæſar, to negotiate a treaty of 
peace *, She joined her own ambaſſadors 


to thoſe of Antony, who, under pretence of 


making the ſame propoſitions, had orders 
to treat for her in particular; and carried; a 
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ſceptre and crown of gold which the ſent to 
Cæſar, ſhewing' by that ſhe acknowledged 
him for her lord and ſovereign. | 

Cæſar would not ſee Antony's ambaſſadors, 


but he had a private conference with thoſe © + 


of Cleopatra, and ſent them away with a 
ſeemingly favourable anſwer. Antony knew 
nothing of this intrigue : he only underſtood 


that Cæſar would not admit his ambaſſhdors 


to an audience; and this bad ſucceſs was fol- 
lowed by two other pieces of news ſtill more 
vexatious to him, which came from different 
places. They ſent him word from the firſt, 
of the deſertion of the army. commanded by 
Canidius ; and from the ſecond let him know 
that Herod, who had been obliged to him 
for the kingdom of Judea, had left his 
arty. | 
4 Yet he had not abandoned him as a baſe 
and treacherous perſon; for tho' he was 
cruel, he had ſeveral fine qualities, which 
had juſtly procured him the name of great. 
But he abandoned Antony, when he ſaw that 


Antony abandoned the care of his own in- 


tereſt, Herod was not preſent at the battle 
of Actium i, bEcauſe he made war in Arabia, 
to ſatisfy the ambition of Cleopatra, who 
having cauſed Antony to give her that king- 


dom, and that of Judea, thought ſhe could 
not better put herſelf in poſſeſſion of it, 
than by means of this war; by making uſe 
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ſtill with what troops he had, and friends that 
would return to him, ſtop Czfar's progreſs, 
and perhaps re-eftabliſh- his own fortune. 


of Herod to conquer for her the kingdom of 
Arabia, and probably make him'perith in the 


attempt, and ſo poſſeſs herſelf of the kingdom 


4 


Judea afterwards. But Herod deceived her, 
and returned victorious. He had aſſiſted An- 
tony with money, ſoldiers, and proviſion; 


and he had even given him good counſel, 
which Antony did not follow: for he coun- 
ſelled him by his letters to ſend back Cleo- 
patra, if he deſigned to gain the battle; and, 
in caſe he ſhould loſe it, he counſelled him 
to retire into Egypt, and defend all the ave- 


nues. At his return from Arabia he came to 
find Antony, and exhorted him till not 


to deſpair of his fortune; giving him to un- 


derſtand at the fame time, that he had only 
one meaſure to take : 'it was to get rid of 
Cleopatra, who was the cauſe of all his 


misfortunes, and would not fail of ſacrificing 


him to Cæſar; that he ought therefore to 
revent her, and by her death aſſure to him- 
ſelf the kingdom of Egypt, where he might 


It was thus that Herod, giving an uſeful 


counſel to Antony, thought at the ſame time 


of revenging himſelf of Cleopatra, who had 
deſigned his death in the war againſt Arabia, 
and endeavoured to deprive him of his king- 
dom. But Antony, not able to quit Cleo- 
patra, rejected the advice of Herod, who 


thought there was no longer any ſecurity for 


him 
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him in Antony's and ſo went and 
made his dubtnilen 0 Cæſar at Rhodes. 


He preſented himſelf to him without his 
diadem, but with all the other marks of 
royalty, and ſpoke to him likewiſe as a king 
who came to offer him his friendſhip, rather 
than a ſuppliant who came to beg his favour ; 
he acknowledged the affection he had had 
for Antony, what he had done for him, and 
what he had ftill purpoſed to do, finiſhing 
by theſe words: It is not out of inconſtan- 
« cy I leave him, or becauſe fortune ſeems 
© to have abandoned him. If he would 
% have followed my counſels, I would till 
% have been with him, and willingly have 
« hazarded a kingdom which I hold from 
« his liberality, and risked my own life it- 
« ſelf to have ſaved him. But not being 
« able to perſuade him to put in practice 
« the only means of maintaining his power, 
« I did not think myſelf obliged to con- 
e tinue with a man who would be his own 
« ruin, and with whom my life was in dan- 
« ger, after the counſel I had given him 
e againſt Cleopatra. I therefore come to 
« offer you my friendſhip, which Antony 
&« has refuſed, aſſuring you I will have the 
“ ſame fidelity in your regard that I had for 
«* him, and would have preſerved all my 
“life, if he would but have thought of 
e his own glory and preſervation.” 

Cæſar took this frankneſs in Herod well, 
aſured him of his benevolence, and after- 
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wards gave him marks of it. He would have 
him reſume his diadem, and made be con- 
firmed to him by the ſenate the kingdom of 
Judea, which he. increaſed afterwards” with 
the ſtates of Zenodorus k. Herod, on his 
fide, ſhewed his gratitude for the Affection 
and kindneſs of Czfar, by a conſtant friend - 
ſhip and royal magniticence ! ; for he built a 
city on the borders of Phænicia, which he 
called Cæſarea, which continued for many 
ages one of the moſt conſiderable ones in 
Aſia. 4 
But it is time for be to return to Antony. 

He had not choſen fince his return from Li. 
bya to make his abode at Alexandria; and to 
enjoy at liberty the converſation of Lucilius 
and Ao att he had retired with them, 
to a country ſeat which he had ordered to de 
built upon the borders of the Nile, near = 
famous Pharos of Alexandria. In this agrea- 
ble ſolitute he ſeemed to liſten with — 
to the diſcourſes of thoſe two philofophers, 
who taught him to deſpiſe the glare of fortune, 
and place his happineſs in virtue. Their leſ- 
ſons were not uſeleſs in a ſucceſſion of oppreſ- 
five miſsfortunes which rolled like ſo many 
thunder claps on all ſides. But after all, 
they could never pull from his heart the 
love of Cleopatra, the fatal unaccountable 
cauſe of all his miſsfortunes ; and this paſſion 
which they had but been able to ſuſpend was 


k Dion, Dion, Appian, Plutarch, © 
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not long before it returned - with-its. firſt vio- 
lence. 5 n e ton orb gfe Net 

He was recalled to Alexandria by the flat 
teries of this Qneen, and he haſted thither 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of thoſe 
philoſophers, and all the folemn promiſes thas 
he made them of never returning. He no 
ſooner ſaw himſelf in the preſence of Cleqpa- 
tra than forgetting all their leſſons he entirely 
bent his thoughts to ſatisfy to the full the vani- 
ty of this princeſs, and he had ſo much effe- 
— and complaiſance for her, that he ſent 
ſecond deputies to Cæſar to beg his own. life 
upon conditions ſo ſhameſul, that he offered 
to paſs it at Athens as a common, private 
perſon, provided Cæſar would affirm the 
kingdom of Egypt to Cleopatra and her , 
children, this ſecond deputation being no 
more favourably received by Cæſar than the 
former, Antony ſought for that comfort in 
debauchery which he ought to have drawn, 
from his oun magnanimity and courage. 
And Cleopatra, who had a mind to hide her 
intrigues with Cxſar, and beſides could not 
bear life without pleaſure, was glad to ſee 
him replunged into all his former exceſſes, 
furniſhiag him daily with new incentives to 
voluptuouſneſs and paſſion. They regaled., 
one another in turn, and made with emula - 
tion ſplendid public entertainments, to which, 
they invited the Patricians and Roman 
knights, with the foreign kings and princes 
that were come to Alexandria. COMET 
L 4 ere 
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There never was ſeen a greater enpente 
and luxury. Antony and Cleopatra diſtrl- 
buted ſo much gold and filver at theſe pom- 
pous entertainments, that many who” came 
there poor, returned rich for their Whole 
life aſterwards. bo it: 2 
2 was in one of theſe proud feaſts, that 
tra having taken one of the pearh, 
denn was a pendant at her ear, and of an 
ineſtimable value, ſhe cauſed it to be diffoly- 
ed in vinegar, and drank it off. She was. 
going to melt down the other to make a 
draught for Antony, but he refuſed it, out 
of the confuſpn he was in to fee expended 
in the madneſs of debauchery the moſt pre- 
cious things. This pearl was "afterwards 
conſecrated to Venus by Cæſar, who made 
it be carried to the temple of that goddeſs 
at Rome, after the victory bf Alexandria, 
and was valued at eight hundred thouſand 
crowns *. 

They ſtiled this infamous kind of life the 
tomb of lovers, united both in life and 
death; and they abandoned themſelves to 
theſe enormous exceſſes, till they were put 
a ny to by the approach of Cæſar. 

e left him at Actium, where he was 
reaping the fruit of his victory . It not 
only gained him all Epire, but Libya like- 
wiſe, whither the news was carried to thoſe 
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legions which Antony had in thoſe provinces. 
Cæſar ſent Agrippa to Rome, with a relation 
of his happy ſucceſs ; and, for himſelf, he 
paſſed into the iſlands of the leſſer Aſia, to 
take a recognizance of his. own power. It 
was in this voyage that he pardoned Metel- 
lus, who had ſhewed himſelf one of his 
greateſt enemies. Being come to Samos 
he went to ſee the priſoners, whom he had 
ordered to be conducted thither after the 
battle of Actium; and calling over the liſt, 
he made them appear before him, in the or- 
der they were called: Metellus being there- 
fore ſummoned in his turn, they ſaw ap 
pear a venerable old man, who had let his 
beard and hair grow, and who could not be 
diſtinguiſhed by reaſon of his pale counte- 
nance, This was a Roman ſenator, who 
had been ſet down amongſt the number of 
the proſcribed, at the beginning of the tri- 
umvirate ; and after the quarrels had hap- 
pened betwixt Czſar and Antony, he at- 
tached himſelf to the party of the latter, 
whom all the promiſes of could not 
make him abandon ; but his ſon was in the 
oppoſite party, and accompanied at that 
very time Cæſar. He no ſooner knew a- 
gain his father, but he ran to embrace him; 
and turning towards Cæſar, he ſaid to him, 
This is your enemy, but he is likewiſe 
« my father. I ask his pardon of you, as 
« a recompence of my ſervices ; or, if you 
« do not judge me worthy, I offer myſelf 
L 5 4 to 
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* to death for him.“ Cæſar replied - 4 tllat 
© he pardoned for the ** 0 Ke e 72 
© reſentment he might have againſt | 
66 69 2 ht Fr Wa ak 71 
In the mean time Agrippa having informed 
Cæſar that his preſence was ne eſfary” at 
Rome, where they were jealous of his Vie 
„ he returned thither immediately v. As 
he ad no leſs agreableneſs in his converſa- 
tion than policy, he ſoon appeaſed' the*mur- 
murs which his enemies had exacted, and 
TN the people and ſenate, and diffipatel 
3 oſe ſuſpicions they infuſed into them of 
his power, which began to have no other 
bounds but thoſe of his moderation 2. But 
he ſtaid no longer than a month at Rome „ 
and knowing of what importance it was not 
to leave a victory . *; he depart- 
ed, notwithſtanding the winter, and” bei 
_embarked paſſed into Greece, Nom when 
He paſſed in the beginning of ſpritig into 
Syria. He had given orders to his army to 
[embark themſelves in the ports of Afric, and 
come to Pelufium. This city was placed at 
the moſt eaſtern part of the mouth of the 
Nile, near that place where at preſent is 
Damieta. Cæſar, who, came from the coaſt 
of Syria, preſenting himſelf before the place, 
was Joined a little while mcg? by the fleet, 
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which came from Afric. He therefore ſent 
to ſummon the governor to open the gates; 
and Seleucus, who commanded for Cleopa- 
tra, having, as they faid, received private 
orders, delivered up the city, without ſuffer- 
ing a ſiege; from whence Cæſar marched 
directly for Alexandria, which is at the weſt- 
ern mouth of the ſaid river, and beſieged 


it. ; . . 9 po. 
He hoped to make himſelf ſoon maſter of 
it, by means of thaſe intelligences which he 
carried clandeſtinely on with Cleopatra, and 
on which he reckoned no leſs than on his 
army. But Antony, being ignorant of the 
intrigues of this princeſs, and not willing 
to believe what they told him, prepared 
himſelf for a vigoraus defence. He made a 
ſally at the head of a body of horſe, two 
days after Czſar had pitched his camp, cut 
to pieces all that he met in his paſſage, ruin- 
ed the beſiegers batteries, and the cavalry 
repulſed them to the very gates of the camp, 
and returned victorious to Alexandria. But 
this was the laſt ſtruggle of an expiring va- 
lour, vhich exhauſted itſelf in this exploit, 
and he had no more ſtrength for action, or 
ſenſe of glory. For, inſtead of making his 
advantage of this ſucceſs, and thinking ſeri- 
_ ouſly of a vigorous defence by manfully ob- 
. ſerving. and reſenting the actions of Cleopa- 
tra, who 8 him, he came like ro- 
manti armed cap-a-pee, to throw 
r himſelf 
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« himſelf at her feet, and kiſs her beautiful 
bands. One heard, after this, all the palace 
of Alexandria echo "with acclamations, as if 
the ſiege had been actually raiſed; and Ge- 
oOpatra, who ſought for nothing but to amuſe 
Antony, ordered a magnificent repaſt to be 
prepared, and placing herſelf at table with 
him, they paſſed the remainder of that day 
and the whole night in an exceſs of luxury. 
Antony having obſerved amongſt the officers, 
who were in the hall, a gentleman' who had 
diſtinguiſhed himfelf in the battle, he called 
to him, and would have him fit down by 
him. Cleopatra, who deſigned to make him 
| Her creature; made him a preſent of a rich 
helmet and cuiraſs of gold, adorned with 
excellent workmanſhip, and ſent him the 
fame night to Cæſar, to give him advice of 
what ſhe defigned to dò the following day; 
Having reſolved to deliver up her fleet, and 
Antony himſelf, if ſhe could make him fall 
into the ſnare. To execute this defign, ſhe 
pretended to wiſh that her fleet, upon'which 
- ſhe had put on board none but Alexandrians 
and Phcenicians, might have a trial of man- 
hood with the enemy; and ſhe made Anto- 
ny conſent to it, who had no longer any in- 
clinations but thoſe ſhe inſpired ' him with. 
She therefore made her veſſels go out of 
the harbour drawn up in the order of battle, 
- while Antony followed them the ſhore, 
at the head of a ſquadron, that he might ob- 


ſerve the countenance Han the enemy. _ 
| e 
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he was thunder ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, 
when he ſaw Cleopatra's admiral lower his 
flag when he came up with  Czfar, and de- 
liver to him his fleet This bare-faced 
treaſon opened Antony's eyes, and made 
him believe with rage, but too late, what 
his friends had told him of, the perfidiouſneſs 
of the queen. In this extremi exremi he lr 
membered his courage, and 
Cæſar at a fingle combat; but Ce a 
back for anſwer, that if Antony was weary 
of living, he had many other means of die- 
ing than by ro 9245p Antony, thus ſeeing 

himſelf made. a jeſt of by Cæſar, and be- 
moſt infamous manner b 


Cleopatra; dut he found her not there. 


This artful $1998 had foreſeen 
what would happen, havin 5 
draw from his had retired into 


By 
that quarter of town w 
of the E kings 
walls, and de had. 
She 
ous 


fied with 
ed all the gates to be ſhut. 

her gold, ſilver and preci ones, 
ther rich moveables, to be — bay 
and a n and aromatic 
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ſpices; as if ſhe had defigned to make a fa- 
neral pile, upon which ſhe would conſume 
Herſelf with all her riches. She therefore 
ordered it to be told Antony, that eferring 
an honourable deatli before a ſhame 
vity, ſhe had put an end to her life amongſt 
the tombs of her anceftors, where ſhe had 
likewiſe choſen her own ſepulchre. Antony, 
being too credulous, did not give himſelf 
leifure to examine what: ought 47 have been 
ſuſpected by him, after all thoſe fallacies of 
- Cleopatra ; and deing ſtruck with a ftrong 
idea "of her death, he paſſed on à ſudden 
from the extremity of anger to the tranſports 
of the moſt lively grief, and reſolved to fol- 
Jow to. the grave. Having: taken this 
deſperite reſolution he thut himſelf up in 
his chamber with his ſlave, and ordering his 
 breaſt-plate to be pulled off, he commanded 
Him to run a dagger into his breaſt; but 
this ſlave, ſnatching one up, pierced himfelf, 
and fell at his feet. Antony admired. his 
courage, and after having given him all the 
Praiſes he deſerved, he plunged the ſword 
mto his own body, and fell upon the floor, 
in a river of his own blood, which he mixed 
witlr that of his flave. There eame at the 
ſame time an officer of the queen's guards, 

to tell him, the was wing ;-wh ; whether Cles- 
patra had repented out of a motion of love, 
or compaffion for having ſent him falſe news, 
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of which ſhe dreaded the tragical conſe- 
quence ; or whether it was, that reflecting 
ſhe was going to fall into the hands of Cz- 
ſar, ſhe began to regret. Antony, not placin 
an entire confidence in the promiſes of Cx- 
far, for being general they were not capable 
of aſſuring her. Whatever was the fact, 
Antony no ſooner heard the name of Cleo- 
patra, but he recovered from his ſtupifaction, 
and hearing ſhe was alive, he ſuffered his 
wounds. to be drefſed, and afterwards or- 
dered himſelf to be carried to the fortrels, 
where ſhe had ſhut herſelf up. She coul 
not ſee Antony all bathed, with his bloo! 
with death painted upon his face, holdi 
out his arms and begging her to receive his 
laſt breath, but ſhe was filled with that ten- 
derneſs that ſhe could not refrain from 
moſt lamentable cries. Vet ſhe” would ngt 
permit them to open the gates for 10 55 a 
ſurprize ; and it was neceffary that he ſhould 
ſuffer himſelf to be drawn up to a window, 
with ropes' which they flung down, arid the 
queen with her women drew up again. 
Having - thus gained the window he was 
hauled into the chamber, when he ſcarc 
gave any ſigns of life, They carried him 
a bed, where the queen embraced him, wip 
ing off with her handkerchief the blood 
which disfigured his countenance, waſhing it 
with her tears, and calling him her dear 
prince, her lord, and her beſt of husbands. 
this agony of exclamation ſhe cut off his 


* 
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hair, according to the ſuperſtition „ of the 
Pagans, who thought they thus comforted 
thoſe who died of a tragical death . Thus 
Cleopatra, like a true woman without re- 
fieftion, who had felt no horror in offering 
Antony life to preſerve herſelf in hex own 
kingdom, could not ſee him weltering in 
his gore for her ſake, without being extra- 
_ ordinarily moved. Antony having at 

length recovered his ſenſes, and ſeeing the 
affliction of Cleopatra, ſaid to comfort her, 
that he died happy, 3 he died betwixt 
her arms; and, as for the reſt, he did not 
bluſh at his defeat, becauſe,it was no ſhame 
for a Roman to be ov by a Roman, 
He afterwards exhorted her to ſave her life 
and her kingdom, provided ſhe could.do. it 
with honor; but to have a care not to truſt 
the traitors of her own court, as well as 
_ thoſe Romans who followed Czſar, putting 
truſt himſelf in none but Proculeius. He 
died in pronouncing theſe words; and at 
the ſame time Proculeius arrived, who came 
to ſee the iſſue of ſo tragical an adventure. 
Having obſeryed in the chamber of Cleopa- 
tra, without her taking notice in the exceſs 
of her grief, the ſword of Antony, all ſcar- 
let with his blood, he carried it to Czar, 
telling him how the whole affair happened. 
At the narration of ſo ſurpriſing an event, 
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and a ſword ſtill red with the blood of An- 
tony, Cæſar could ſcarce refrain his tears, 
before thoſe who were preſent at the diſ- 
courſe, and when Proculeius had done ſpeak- 
ing, he entered into his cloſet, where having 
no witneſſes of his actions, he gave free way 
to his own reflections and pity. He ſhewed 
upon this occaſion his natural inclination to 
generoſity, and that he had not made war 
againſt Antony, but out of a motive of 
and ambition, which great men have a di 
culty to preſerve themſelyes from, not out. 
of a motion of hatred and cruelty, which 
none but little minds ſuffer themſelves to be 
carried away by. For forgetting all the in- 
juries he had received from him, he lamented 
his death, and while he wept often called 
him brother, collegue, and companion of his 
victories. A ftrange diſorder this of the hu- 
man mind, that men ſhould perſecute thoſe 
very perſons living whom they lament after 
they are dead. Thus died Antony, aged 
fifty- five years, the greateſt part of which 
he had paſſed in the reputation of being one 
of the greateſt amongſt the Romans, 
till falling blindly in love with Cleopatra, 
he ſuffered his courage to be abated by the 
voluptuouſneſs of her court, and after having 
loſt almoſt childiſhly all the he had ac- 
quired, he loſt at length his life, by an effe- 
minate and ſhameful deſpair. Worthy for his 
valor to have divided the empire of the 
world with Cæſar, if he had not Ay 
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ſelf unworthy by his exceſſive. intemper- 
ance. N a 11 fi 1 983 Sy > 18. us 8 
Cæſar being thus freed from Antony, 
turned his thoughts to manage Cleopatra, 
whom he had an ardent defire to carry with 
him in triumph to Rome. But apprehend- 
ing ſhe might prevent this ſhame” by her 
death, and deſtroy herſelf witty alÞ the trea- 
ſures which ſhe had ordered ti be! carried 
into the fortreſs, whither ſhe had retired, he 
ſent to Her Proculeus to affure her ſhe had no 
real cauſe of fear from him, that he would 
take proper care both of her and her child- 
ren. He prepared after this to make his en- 
trance into Alexandria, of which no one now 
durſt diſpute with him the conqueſt. He 
found the gates open, and all the inhabitants 
in extreme conſternation, not knowing par- 
ticularly what they were to hope for or fear. 
Being come to 1 he placed himſelf 
upon a tribunal, and ſeeing this barbarous 
people proftrate upon' the earth, he bid them 
rife again. Afterwirds he told them, that he 
pardoned then for three reaſons 5 the firſt 
upon account of Alexander their fbunder, 
the ſecond, upon account of the beauty of 
the city, and the third upon account of Ari- 
us one of their citizens, whoſe merit, learn. 
ing and genius he had a great eſteem of. In 
effect, he ſhewed him ſo much honor, that 
he would have him walk by his ſide thorough 
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the ſtreets of Alexandria, and take his place 
at his right hand. Such an eſteem had he 
for men of learning, who are the true her- 
alds of demi-gods and heroes, and conſecrate 
their fame and glory to immortality, _ | 

In the mean time Proculeius acquitted 
himſelf of his commiſſion,” which he Had to 
the queen, who at firſt asked nothing of 
Cæſar but the permiſſion to bury Antony. 
Several kings of Aſia who had been obhiged- 
to him for their kingdoms, or had received 
from him great benefits, being at that time 
in Alexandria, wiſhed to be at the expences 
of his funeral, but Cleopatra was preferred, 
and Antony received from her hand the hon- 5 
or of burial, as he had wiſhed by his ht will 
and teſtament. She ſpared nothing to make 
it magnificent, according to the cuſtom” of 
the Egyptians ; who are no leſs ſumptuous in 
their funeral ceremonies, than all their other 
ſolemnities. She ordered therefore his body 
to be embalmned with the moſt exquiſite 
perfumes” of the whole eaſt, and raiſed for 
him a ſuperb mauſoleum; amongſt the tombs! 
of the kings of Eg yt. 
_ Cxfardid not think it proper to viſit Cleo- 
patra in the firſt days of her mourning, but 
- when he thought he might do it with decen- 

cy, he ordered himſelf to be introduced into 
her chamber, after having firſt asked her 
permiſſion, defigning by that complaiſance to 
conceal his real deſign, - She wifhed for this 
interview with more-impatience "4 | 
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but their intentions in it were very different. 
Cleopatra, who had maintained herſelf in the 
kingdom of Egypt by the love ſhe — 
Julius Cæſar, —5 afterwards 2 
deſpairing ſtill to enflame the heart Octa - 
vius, deſired eagerly to ſee him; and Cæſar, 
who deſigned to deceive her by civilities and 
po liteneſs, was very glad to pay her a viſit, 
he received him in her chamber, full of the 
pictures of Julius Czſar ; there was likewiſe 
one upon her couch, where ſhe was laid up- 
on black embroidery in a languiſhing poſture, 
from which ſhe haſh roſe up upon Cæſar's 
entrance, with a deſign to throw herſelf at 
his feet; but he would not permit it, and 
having obliged her to replace herſelf, he ſat 
down by her. The artful negligence of her 
dreſs, Which was nothing but a bed- gon ta 
ſhew her ſorrow and change of fortune, did 
not make her loſe any ing. of her beauty, 
which, amidſt this obſcurity and — 4 
appeared only more bri - and affecting. 
e would have been very glad that Cæſar 
had been touched with it, and to engage 
im by a ſenſible proof: my lord, ſaid ſhe, 
after ſhe had taken her place, and ſhewing 
him the portraits of Julius Cæſar, theſe are 
the images of him who adopted you to 
ſucceed him in the Roman empire, and 
to whom I am indebted for my crown. 
Then taking from 2 boſom thoſe letters 
ſne had concealed, ſee here, ſaid ſhe, 
and kiſſing them, the dear 'pledges & 
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his love. She after this read ſome of the 
tendereſt, accompanying her reading with 
the moſt inſinuating words, and paſſionate 
amorous looks; but ſhe empl to no 
purpoſe all her artifices, and whether her 
charms had no longer the enchantment they 
had in her youth, or ambition was the really 
predominant paſſion of Cæſar, he pores 
neither moved by her fight or converſation ; 
contenting himſelf with exhorting her to take 
courage, and aſſuring her of his. good in- 


tentions. She perceived his diſſembled cold- 


neſs, from which ſhe drew a bad —_— 
but diſſembling her grief and 

diſcourſe, ſhe thanked him for the -- fury 
ments Proculeius had made her upon his ac- 
count, and which he had done her the ho- 
nor to renew himſelf. - She added that out 
of gratitude ſhe would put into his hands, all 
the treaſures of the kings of Egypt, asking 
of him only the permiſſion to except ſome 
Jewels which ſhe would make a preſen of to 
Livia and Octavia. 

This converſation was a little troubled by 
an adventure that-had ſomething very ſingu- 
lar in it ; for in that moment when tra 
was going to transfer to Cæſar all the trea- 


ſures of the crown, with a particular memoir 


of all the different kinds he -was to ex 

one of the treaſurers of the queen Se- 

leucus, entered the chamber, and ſaid to 

Cæſar, that Cleopatra deceived him, with a 

falſe! inventory, * ſecreted her moſt pre- 
| cious 
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cious jewels. Cleopatra could not ſuffer the 
indignity of ſuch an accuſation from one of 
her ſlaves, and without being withheld by the 
preſence of Cæſar, or conſideration of her 
own dignity, flung herſelf upon Seleucus, and 
gave him ſeveral blows on the face. Cæſar 
found ſomething ſo pleaſant and comical -in 
this _ extravagance, that he could not hold 
| from laughing; and Cleopatra, who was 
i thrown into confuſion by it, was forced with 
bluſhes to make her excuſe. After'new com- 
pliments on one ſide and the other they ſe- 
perated, Cæſar believing he had deceived 
| _ _ Cleopatray but he was deceived himſelf, 
| | This queen, voluptuous as ſhe was, did 
| not fail of having a grandeurof courage equal 
to her birth, preferring death to the ſhame of 
being proudly led a captive to Rome, and 
having obſerved Cæſar deſigned to make her 
the ornament of his triumph, ſhe determined 
on death to avoid that infamy. She knew 
very well ſhe was watched by. thoſe guards 
they had-given her, who under pretence of 
doing her honor followed her every where, 
and that the time preſſed her, becauſe the 
day drew near that was fixed for Cæſar's de- 
parture, To deceive him the more thoroughly 
ſhe ſent to deſire of him that ſhe might go and 
pay her laſt duties at the tomb of Antony, 
and take leave of him. Cæſar having granted 
her this permiſſion, ſhe went thither in reality, 
but it was to bathe his tomb with her _— 


by 
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and aſſure him the, ſhould ſoon, give him a 
more certain proof of her love. it's 

After having pronounced theſe melancholy 

words, which ſhe accompanied with tears a 4 
ſighs, ſhe made. the tomb be ſtrewed with 
flowers, and returned to her chamber, where 
to die, as-ſhe had ** lived, ſhe put her- 
ſelf in a bath, and from the bath went to 
table, where ſhe had ordered a delicious re- 
paſt to be ſerved. up to her. At riſing from 


table, ſhe writ a letter to Czfar, and having 


placed herſelf upon a magnificent bed of gold 
tiſſue, ſhe called for a baſket where there were 
ſome figs, Which a peaſant had brought her; 
ſhe placed it cloſe. to her, and a moment after 
the laid upon the bed as if ſhe had been 
aſleep. But the reaſon mo the aſp which 
had been hid amongſt the fruit, having bit 
her in the arm, which ſhe held out to it, its 
poiſon immediately gained the heart, and 
killed her without pain, or any one perceiving 
it. The guards had orders to let nothing paſs 
unexamined; but this nt in diſguiſe, 
who was a. faithful, ſervant. to the queen, ſo 
artfully, played his part, and there was ſo little 
appearance of deceit in a ſmall baſket of fruit, 
that the guards let him paſs, ſo that all the 
poſſible vigilance and care of Cæſar were to 
no purpoſe. 828 

He did not doubt of Cleopatra 5 reſclution 
after he had read the letter ſhe had writ to 
him to defire that her body might be buried 


with that of Antony, in the ſame tomb; =_ 
e 
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he ſent two officers immediately to prevent 
it. But thoꝰ they made all poſlible haſte they 
found her dead. They only ſaw in enter- 
ing her chamber one of her women who 
was adjuſting her diadem, as ſhe had ordered, 
and another at her feet who was fetching her 
laſt breath. Aſtoniſhed at ſo ſtrange a ſpecta- 


cle, they asked of her who was drefling the 


queen, if ſhe had done a generous action. 
Tes certainly replied the woman with a 
_ grandeur of courage, which could not well 
have been expected in ſo effeminate a court : 
yes, added ſhe, it is an action worthy of a 
ueen, who dared thus by a generous death to 
_ herſelf from the inſults and pride of 
the Romans, as well as the unmanly triumph 
of Czfſar, who ſhall never now have the 
haughty pleaſure of ſeeing bound to his cha- 
riot, the heireſs of ſo many kings. In finiſh- 
ing theſe words ſhe fell herſelf dead at the 
feet of her miſtreſs. | RICE 
Cleopatra died at the age of thirty eight, 
ot which number ſhe had reigned ſeventeen - 
with great reputation and glory. She was 
one of the moſt beautiful and moſt gallant 
- princeſſes in the world. She ſhewed by all 
the actions of her life that ſhe had a great am- 
bition, and her death ſhewed ſhe did not in 
extremity want courage. But ſhe was parti- 
cularly famous for the charms of her beauty, 
and the agreeableneſs of her wit. Julius 


Dion, Plutarcb. 


Cæſar 
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Cæſar was, the firſt who, felt the 45 s of 
their power; and he had 8 dil fee with 


all his magnanimi n 10.9 to free Himſel e had 
a ſon by her called Czſarjon, and he re- 


warded dhe favours of this princeſs with the. 


kingdom of Egypt after the death of her bro- 


ther Ptolemy, inſtead of reducing it to 4 ro- 
vince, and uniting it to the empire. She 
aſterwards let Antony ſhare Her affe. ions z 

and tho”. ſhe was paſt the bloom o her 


outh, ſhe made, herfelf an -abſoltite * miftfers 


of his heart. She pretended to the conqueſt 
of that of Octavius Czſar ; and not weed 
ing by his  counterpoiſe of ambition, Me 


ſought for in her reſolution that relief, which: | 


ſhe could no, longer find from her beauty. 


Czfar was  forry that me: death of this” 


queen had deprived him of the moſt glorious 
pomp of his triumph; but he admired how 
ſo voluptuous à prin ceſs, had been capable 
of ſuch a reſotatibi” not only granted 
her the fayour which ** had demanded; 
of being buried with Antony, be would 
likewiſe be 175 the exp ence of her funeral, 

leaving only to the Feypehete the care of or. 
dering all 85 according to the cuſtom of 
their country, with a magnificence ſuitable 
to ſo great à princeſs. He honoured likewiſe 
the fidelity of thoſe two women who had 
choſen to die with her, and erected to them 


a rich tomb, near that of their miſtreſs.” He 


likewiſe took care of her' ſtatues, and forbad 
his ſoldiers to pull them down. It Is faid- 
„ M eee, 
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tho”, that one of the favourites of this queen 
had- U a off their pan oh by no leſs 
than fix hundred thouſand crowns : a rare 
example this, if true, of love and gratitude. 
Whilſt Czfar preſerved the ſtatues of Cleo- 
patra, he deſtroyed thoſe of Antony, There 
ſeems a difficulty of comprehending the rea-' 
{on of ſo different a procedure; for: one 
cannot. ſuppoſe, after he had replaced the 
ſtatues of Pompey and Brutus, as he did in 
ſeveral places, he could take a pleaſure in 
deſtroying thoſe of Antony, with whom he 
had had a ſtricter union than with any other 
heads of parties, and at his death ſhed thoſe 
tears which could not be ſuſpected of inſm- 
cerity. There 4s therefore great appearance 
that he ated in this manner, not to leave 
ſo many evident monuments of Antony's 
love for Cleopatra; eſteeming it injurious 
to his on family, and ſhameful for Antony 
He did not ſhew the ſame treatment to all 
the children of Antony, nor to thoſe of Cleo- 
patra, He put the eldeſt of Antony's chil- 
dren, which he had by Fulvia, to death; 
tho' he had been eſpouſed to Julia in the 
treaty concluded betwixt Cæſar and Antony, 
at Tarentum; and he gave, on the contrary, 
to his younger called ſulius, a part of his 
father's eſtate; whether it was upon account 
of the name he bore, or becauſe he found 
in him inclinations leſs dangerous than in 
the elder brother. Before Cleopatra killed 


herſelt 
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herſelf, ſhe endeavoured to fave/Czfarion ;. 
whom ſhe truſted: to Rhodon, one of her 
domeſtics, that he. might conduct him 
to the king of Ethiopia; but this perfi- 
dious perſon brought him back to Cæſar, 
who put him to death, upon an expreſſion 
that Arius uſed; for having conſulted — 
aſtronomer about the deſtiny of the young 
prince, Arms perhaps politically an 
him, „that a plurality of Czfars was = 
66 good. But he — Alexander and 
Ptolemy, whom Cleopatra had had by An- 
tony; and agreed they ſhould de betrothed 
to two daughters Kar Antony had had by 
Octavia; reſtoring them in ſfavour of this 
marriage the goods of their father, which 
had been confiſeated. The youth of theſe 
parties hindered the conſummation of the 
marriage; and the two daughters of Octavia 
eſpouſed after wards, one of them Domitius, 
and the other Druſus, ſons of Livia. In the 
mean time, it is evident, the Romans by 
theſe eſpouſals pretended that the marriage 
betwixt Antony and Cleopatra, was perfectly 
void, and of no force; otherwiſe they — 
never have approved, that two brothers 
ſnould have married two ſiſters, they who 
were ſo ſnocked afterwards at the marriage 
of the emperor Claudius with — his 


niece; unleſs we pleaſe to ſa OY 
the birth of thoſe princes, ey h ore 


regard to the cuſtoms of -the Egyptians, 
which authorized theſe marriages, than to the 
M 2 laws 
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laws of the Romans which forbad them d. 
C ſar married likewiſe the young Cleopatra 
with the prince Juba, ſon of the king of 
Mauritania; to whom he confirmed, in con- 
ſideration of this marriage, the poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom of his father, and added to it 
ſeveral ned ſt ate. oe ants 4 
Me muſt not go out of Riener 
accompanying Cæſar to the tomb of Alexan- 
der the great, which was built in the mid- 
dle of the city, where the body of this il- 
Juſtrious conqueror reſted in a coffin of gold, 
After he had approached it with: reſpect, he 
covered it with flowers, and placed upon it 
a crown of gold, to teſtify the hamage he 
paid to his virtue. Alexander himſelf had 
paid a veneration of the like nature, to the 
aſhes. of Cyrus. It is ſaid, that Alexander's 
ſepulchre ſubfiſts at this day, in the ruins of 
Alexandria, excluſive of the coffin of -gold 
which the avarice of mankind: has taken a- 
way *; as if time, which conſumes all things, 
had reſpected the duſt of this hero. But 
the Tures, whoſe groſs barbarity confounde 
times and perſons, have made of it the ſe- 
pulchre of a ſaint, who lived, they ſay, in 
the firſt ages of the world; and they go in 
pilgrimage to it with a. deal of grimace and 
blind devotion: ' As Czfar was viſiting” the 
p — ane this 1 APE bn. had 


= Din: "of og Dim, Phutareh, Bnetonine 


1 Suetonins. « Ie 
accompanied | 
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accompanied him, asked him if he did not 
with to ſee the tombs ↄf the Ptolemys; but 
he anſwered them, that he deſired to fre a 
king, and not the dead. Shewing by this, 

it was to the merit of Alexander he paid ho- 
nor, and not to his crown or royalty. Others 
being deſirous of carrying him to the tem- | 
ple of Apis, he told them he worſhipped | 
gods, not cattle.*.; ; — | | 


a ot res 

At this time, when death took from the 
ſcene of this world the moſt polite and gal- 
lant princeſs that ever was, it deprived Rome 
of one of . the moſt agreeable wits in that 
age. This was the celebrated Catullus, whoſe 
poetry is at this day the delight of thoſe who 
love a: ſoft ameraus kind or writing. 

But we are not to forget the famous mo- 
numents of the victories. at Actium and A- : 
lexandria f: the firſt was the city of Nico- 
polis *, which Cæſar ordered to be built op- 
poſite to Actium, under the ſide of the 
ſtreight, which preſerves to this day in what 
remains of it, the glory of its founder, and 
the remembrance of his victory. The other 
is that honor .which thoſe of Actium and 
Alexandria paid to Cæſar, who began to 
reckon their years from the month of Sep- 
tember, in memory of the naval victory 
gained over Antony the ſecond day of that 


De god Apis was repreſented under the fi- 
gure of an ox. * Dion. ® That is the city of 
victory. | I" 
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month : a+ monument which preſerved ſo 
long in Alexandria, that this epoch was ſtill 


obſerved in the times of the Chriſtian'em- 


perors who reigned in the eaſt “; as it 2 
pears by the ancient canons of the Chriſtian 
Eaſter, in the churches of this patriarchſnhip. 

After all, the victories of Actium and A- 
lexandria were more conſiderable by the con- 
ſequences they had, than by the actions that 
were done in them; and the policy of Czfr 
had a greater ſhare than his valour. He 
ſaw for five years the great preparations of 
Antony, without ſurprize; becauſe he knew 
that his heart, being corrupted by love and 
debauchery, would never let him make 2 
right ufe of his flects and army; beit he 
knew how to terrify the ſenate With this 
pretended enormous power; and making 
them fear leſt Antony ſhould transfer th 
empire to Alexandria, he hindered them 
from ſeeing that he would ufurp it himſelf. 
in Rome, after Antony's defeat, who was 
the only competitor that was left him. He 
aggravated the pride of Cleopatra, as if it 
had been dangerous to the republic; and 
found in the vanities of Antony, tho“ they 
were more ridiculous than criminal, ſubjects 
of complaint and calumniation, both to the 


people and ſenate. © He made uſe of Octa- 


via's virtue to render him more odious, 


becauſe he treated her ill; and, to finith his 


'T 


deſtruction, 


h Fuetonius. 
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deſtruction, he produced a will, true or falſe, 
which made him be declared enemy of the 
republio. He bribed his principal captains; 
and kept up a correſpondence with Cleopatra- 
herſelf, who delivered up too womanithly 
the kingdom of Egypt, which Antony might 

have defended if he had not been thus be- 
trayed on all ſides. Yet the courage of 
Cæſar did not fail of appearing on theſe occa- 
ſions; and it was a bold ſtroke in him, to 
come with two hundred and fifty ſail, and 
beſiege in the gulf of Ambracia his enemies, 
who filled it with five hundred ſhips greater 
than his, and more numerous forces. But 
the valour and experience of Agrippa, con- 
tributed greatly to make him gain the victory. 
Cæſar practiſed in this war, more than in any 
other, his maxim of haſting ſlowly, letting 
Antony make all the firſt motions ; and he 
was not ſeen acting, but when his enemies 
had put themſelves to fea with a numerous 
fleet. But he ſhewed as much diligence in 
the execution, as he had ſhewed prudence 
and ſlowneſs in his deliberations. His fleet. 
was as ſoon ready as that of Antony, who 
ſaw himſelf beſieged in the gulf, where he had 
caſt anchor. . 'The war of Alexandria follow- 
ed cloſe upon that of Actium. Cæſar ſcarce 
waited the end of winter to paſs over into E- 
gypt, and he ended in lefs than a year thoſe 
two great wars, in which he finiſhed the en- 
ſlaving the republic, under pretence of defend- 


ing it. 
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ESAR, before he returned to Rome, 
made ſome ſtay at Alexandria i, to eſtab- 
liſh his authority in the kingdom of Egypt, 
of which this famous city is the capital. 


He would likewiſe repair the diforders: cauſed 
by. the Nile, becauſe they had not ern care 


A Dion, Suetonius. 


ai 
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of the channels ; and this work was ſo impor- 
tant as to deſerve his -preſence and particular 
attention. He therefore ordered the dykes 
to be raiſed, and the ditches cleaned, to 
give 2 free courſe to this river ; and that de- 
clivity which is neceſſary to moiſten the large 
plains of this kingdom, which would elfe be 
burnt up by- the heat of the ſun, without 
this extraordinary ſuccour, which ſupplies 
the defect of rain, that falls there feldom, 
and never in ſuch abundance as to water the 
lands. But this miraculous inundation never 
fails of being made in ſuch abundance, that 
it covers all the fields, and leaves upon them 
that frelhneſs and manure, which is neceſſary 
to render them fertile. They ſay, the defect 
of this inundation, not only cauſes ſterility 
all over Egypt, but is likewiſe a preſage of 


ſome great misfortune ; and they obſerve, 


that the waters had mounted a very little that 
year, in which Pompey was aſſaſſinated by 
the orders of Ptolemy, to whom he had re- 


tired after the fatal battle of Pharſalia; and 


that they had not aſcended at all that year, 
when Antony, and Cleopatra died. "This is, 
without doubt, à ſuperſtition ; but it is cer- 
tain, theſe lands can produce nothing, un- 
leſs they are watered by the Nile. This is 
what obliged Cæſar, who knew the true cauſe 
that hindered this river from overflowing ac- 
cording to cuſtom, to remedy this diſorder. 
He employed his ſoldiers in ſo uſeful a work, 
which he did not undertake out of a ſpirit 
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of vanity, but a conſideration for the public 
welfare. He made likewiſe ſerious refleQi- 
ons upon the government of ſo' rich and 
trading .a kingdom, which might by the 
neighbourhood which the Mediterranean ea 
gives it with Italy, bring to it great felicity, 
or be the cauſe of great diſtreſs and calami- 
ty. Theſe conſiderations perſuaded him to 
truſt the adminiſtration of it, rather to a 
Roman knight than a ſenator, whoſe credit 
and alliances would have been ſuſpected by 
him in ſo dangerous a poſt. For this reaſon 
he choſe Cornelius Gallus, who ſcarce had 
the dignity of Roman knighthood; and made 
afterwards a ſolemn decree, which not only 
excluded patricians from this government, 
but forbad them likewiſe the entrance upon 
it. A decree which laſted to the time of the 
emperor Severus. A e 
After having re-eſtabliſhed the courſe of the 
Nile *, and left neceſſary orders for the go- 
vernment of Egypt, he departed to go into 
Greece, where he ſtayed ſome months ; and 
went afterwards to Rome, to receive thoſe 
honors which the ſenate had decreed him. 
They crdered by their decree, that All the 
city ſhould go out to meet him, men, wo- 
men and children, without exception ; and 
even the veſtals themſelves, who had orders 
to march in this proceſſion, finging hymns 
to his honor. The decree ſpecified, that 


* Dion. 
: they 


| "*« as the Euphrates. 
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they ſhould fing likewiſe thefe hymns'in the 
temples, immediately after thoſe which the 

ſung in honor of the gods. They vowe 

likewiſe publick games from five years to 
five years, to renew the memory of the vie- 
tories of Actium and Alexandria. The 

added, that the prows of thoſe ſhips, which 
had been taken in the battle, ſhould be fix- 
ed together in the Roman forum, where 
was the court of publie juſtice ;* and* they 
erected a trophy of the enemies ſpoils, with 
this inſcription, << This is an eternal monu- 
ment of the ſenate's and Roman people's 
« gratitude, who have erected this trophy 
«© to Cæſar, emperor and perpetual tribune, 


« having by his victories given peace to 


„ ſea and land, and eſtabliſhed the Roman 
«© empire from the pillars of Hereules as far 

But this trophy was 
not erected till ſome years after the victory 
of Alexandria, as it appears by the titſe of 
perpetual tribune, which was not given to 
Cæſar till the ſeven hundred and thirty firſt 
year after the foundation of Rome. In a 
word, they ordered, that the day of his 


birth, thoſe of his victories at Actium and 


Alexandria, with that of his entrance into 


Rome, ſhould be ſolemnized by public pro- 


ceſſions, libations, and religious performances 
of ſacrifice. Cæſar, having feen the decree 
of the ſenate, cut off or moderated thoſe 
articles, which ſeemed to him -exceflive ; 
not chuſing the _ ſhould leave the =_ 
6 0 
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of religion, to honor his triumph. And 
giving the people their ſull liberty of meeting 
him, or not, without forcing any one: 2 
eee worthy of thoſe honors he re- 
He made his triumphant entry in the year 
ſeven hundred and twenty-five . from the 
building of Rome, being conſul for the 
fourth time, and triumphed three days ſuc- 
ceflively.';. the firſt day, over the Pannonians, 
the Dalmatæ, the. Japides,, with the ;nati- 
ons of Gaul, and the neighbouring ones of 
Germany the ſccond day as victor at Ac- 
tium; and the third as conqueror of Alex- 


-- This laſt triumph ſurpaſſed the two others 


in magnificence, and was alſo more agreea- 
ble to the people, who took pleaſure in ſee- 
Ing . the repreſentation , of Cleopatra, laid 
upon a * of . mers, ths Was * 
plying the aſp to her arm. Art having ſo 
0 cr nature, that it ſeemed, as if 
it were herſelf, and not her picture. One 
Jaw at 11 ſide hy | young Alexander and 
. young Cleopatra her children, with the 
a. of Sun and Moon, which that 
ambitious queen made them be called by 
in her court. They were dreſſed in mag- 
nificent habits, correſponding with thoſe 
proud. titles, and all covered with diamonds. 
Ihe : triumphant chariot came after, ſhining 


Dion, Plutarch, Suetonius, Tor 
with 
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with gold and precious. ſtones; where the 
People ſaw. Cæſar in his victorius robe of 
the richeſt: Tyzian purple“ with an embroi- 
dery of gold. He was in the flower of 
his youth, not being quite thirty four years 
old, and his, majeſtie- mein - gave- an addi- 
tional luſtre. to all the triumph. The peo- 
ple who pleaſed, themſelves. with making 
compariſons of the paſt with the preſent, 
remembred . how Pompey, at the, age of 
thirty five years had triumphed over the 
whole earth, viz., Aſia, Afric and Europe, 
cauſing to be carried before him fourteen 
hundred millions of livres in ſilver, and 
leading with him three — — princes 
and captive kings, who preceded his cha- 
riot. But they remembred at the ſame 
time, that this pomp was ſoon-.falloweg 
by the horrors of a civil war, of which 
they ſaw all the moſt hidden ſeeds no ex- 
tinguiſhed - by Cæſar's victories; for all the 
heads of factions were dead, and none re- 
mained but him, from whoſe. moderation 5 
they hoped for a happy and peaceable go- | 
vernment. Beſides, he brought no leis riches 
into the ftate than Pompey had done; 
for after having cauſed four hundred tet. 
terces a head v be diſtributed to the peo- * 
ple, and more than fie. times the amount 


m There was white mixed with the purple of 
others. Appian, 1 Fee 25 Dion, Pltarch, 


Suetonius. 155 
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of that to his army, he ordered ſo much 

money to be carried to the public treaſu- 

ry, that intereſt was reduced from ſix to 

two per cent. and the value of the funds was 
raiſed in proportion. He filled Iikewiſe the 

temples of Jupiter and Minerva, and the 

large ſquare of Rome, with the richeſt mo- 

numents of Egypt and Aſia, and cauſed to 

be put in the temple of Venus a ſtatue of 
Cleopatra of maſſy gold; ſo that this queen 
was honoured after her death by her very 

eonquerers who placed her ſtatues even in 

their temples There was in the temple 

of Venus, a. chapel dedicated to Julius 

Cæſar, where was the image of Victory, 

round ' which Octavius Cæſar made be fixt 
the moſt Hluſtrious ſpoils of Alexandria. It 
was thus he honoured the republic by his 

-conqueſts ; but what is ſtill worthy of great- 

er admiration is, that of ſo many precious 

things, he kept nothing for himfelf but 

one veſſel of Porcelaine. Beſides, theſe mag- 

nificences were ſo much the more agreea- - 
dle to the people, becaaſe they not only 
coſt the public nbthing, but that Cæſar 
likewiſe freed them from all arrears of 
taxes during the triumvirſſup, and diſeharg- 

ed all the demands of their creditors. 

Ihe ſenate had ordered by its decree ſe- 

veral other ceremonies, which had not been 

practiſed in former triumphs; but Cæſar 

would change nothing of the ancient cuſ- 

tom. He only deſired, that his collegue 
in 
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in the ' confulfhip-* might be ſeated with 
him, and the other magiſtrates proceed con- 
fuſedly with the fenators; inſtead of their 
going before, according to the ancient cuſ- 
tom. At the two doors of the chariot 
were Marcellus and Tiberius on horſeback, 
the firſt at his right and the ſecond at his 
left hand. They were very near of the 
fame age entering upon their fourteentk 
year, but there was in · Marcellus ſomething 
far more noble than in the other; and the 
Romans who loved his family, and honour- 
ed the virtue of Octavia, looked upon him 
with pleaſure, as being deſtined one day 
to ſucceed Cæſar. He was likewiſe brought 
up in the hope of ſo high a fortune, 
and Cæſar having no children 4 Livia, 
and none by Scribonia but a daughter, 
had adopted him, and of his nephew made 
him his fon and heir, as he had been adopt- 
ed by Julius Cæſar, to whom he ſuceeded. 
This grand feſtival was followed by games 
and ſpectacles of different kinds. The chil- 
dren of the Roman nobility having Mar- 
cellus at their head, celebrated the Tro- 
jan games, and had races in chariots of 
two or four horſes, after the Grecian faſhion, 
with tournaments of a very” gallant nature, 
in which Marcellus ſurpaſſed all others by 
his dexterity, as well as his fine air. 


e Apulrius. 
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Cæſar gave likewiſe ſeveral ſnews of gla- 
diators, which he drew from thoſe — 4 
which he had taken from thoſe barbarous 
nations which inhabit near the mouth of 
the Danube. He ſhewed the people like- 
wiſe ſeveral extraordinary animals they had 
not ſeen before, amongſt the reſt ri ſen 
horſe of an extraordinary ſize, and a rhi- 
noceros, which has a horn upon the noſe 
from whence it takes its name, and with 
which it kills the elephant its —— by 


goreing him under the belly, the o oy Face 


Where he is vulnerable. 

During ſeveral days that this feaſt laſted, | 
all was nothing but dancing, {port and feſti- 
val; and Rome paſſing on a ſudden from 
the niiſeries of a long calamitous civil war, 
to all the ſweetneſs and enjoyment of abſo- 
late peace, could not ſufficientiy pour out 
its joy, nor raiſe its acelamations high e- 
nough in -praife of Cæſar 4. But . — 
was ſo agreeable to him as that eagerneſs with 
which he ſaw the people run to ſhut the 
temple of Janus, as a mark of univerſal un- 
limited peace: a thing ſo rare, that Rome 
never ſaw any thing like it, Hut ace from 
its foundation. | 

That nothing - might 3 6h wanting. to the 
glory of Calas Marcus Craſſus his lieute- 
nant, whom he bad ſent into Myſia, againſt 
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: thoſe people which inhabit betwixt mount . 
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Hemus and the Danube, gained over thoſe 
Barbarians fuch advantages, as were judged 
worthy of the honor oſ a triumph. I his 
was therefore a fourth triumph for Cæſar; 
for ſuch was the cuſtom of the Romans, 
that they referred to their general all the 
honor of that ſucceſs which the hieutenants 
had who fought under his auſpices, that is to 
ſay, by the ſacred orders which the general 
went to reccive in the capitol, from the 
tutelary gods of the empire, as ſoon as he 
had been choſen by the emperor. This was 
the reaſon they decreed him a triumph; tho! 
it was his lieutenant who had defeated their 
enemies. But Cæſar divided the honor with 
Craſſus, without communicating to him the 
title of emperor”; z a title too d. r a 
lieutenant. } 

They ſay, that 1 Craſſus entered up- 
on the lands of theſe ſavages, they ſent to 
him their deputies, to know what people th 
were, and what it was they brought with 
them ; to which the —— having anſwer- 
ed, they were the lawful maſters of the world, 
and came to ſubject them likewiſe to their 
empire. Stay, Teplied thoſe people, con- 
quer us before you aſſume that title, and 
prepare yourſelves for a more hazardous war 
2 have dreamt of. They defended 
themſelves bravely, and it was after many 
battles that Craſſus made them ſubmiſſive, 
and obliged them to ask peace. They re- 


late an action, which paſſed in one, of theſe 
battles, 
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and the enemies perceiving at a diſtance this 
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battles, which has fomething of a fabulous 
air; but ſince hiſtory has related it as a pro- 


digy, which cauſed tlie gaining of a battle *, 
I have not thought fit to ſuppreſs it. It is 


ſaid a centurion, called Domitius, had put 
fome phoſphorus upon the top of his helmet, 
which the agitation of his body had kindled; 


novelty, believed he was a demon who came 
to ſcatter fire and deſtruction about him. 
They were fo frightened, that they betook 
themſelves to their heels, and ſubmitted at 


the diſcretion of the conqueror. *Tis thus 


the greateſt events often depend upon ſmall 
caufes, and if thoroughly examined, ſome- 
times ridiculous ones. (Ari e ee 
During this time that Cæſar ſaw himſelf 
maſter of the empire, by the defeat and death 
of his enemies, the ſenate and people vo- 
luntarily ſubmitting to ſervitude, he thought 
of reſtoring ta the people and ſenate. their 


liberty, and re-eſtabliſhing the ancient go- 


vernment of the republic. Whether it is, 
that ſovereignty has this in common with all 
the goods of fortune, that it ſoon diſguſts 
when once poſſeſſed; or, that he feared in 


the time of peace that envy and hatred, 


which he had not apprehended in the tumult 
of war. Be this as it will, a little time after 
his triumphs; he ſent for Agrippa and Mzce+ 
nas to his cabinet, and communicated» to 
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them his deſign:.. He could not chuſe two 
men more capable of giwing him good coun- 
ſel, upon a propofition ſo important and de- 
lcate. We have already ſpoke of the merit 

of Agrippa, and we fhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak of it ſtill in the thread of this hiſtory; 
in which we ſhall ſoon ſee him allied to Clan 
by affinity, as well as raiſed high in his fa- 
vour ; a great politician, as well as a great 
captain; and managing the glory of Cæſar 
with ſo much capacity, that he made it al- 
ways agree e ith the public happineſs; a fa- 
vourite without pride, a eourtier without 
flattery, generous, difintereſted, and a per- 
fon of the ſtricteſt honor and inregrizy of 
the whole court. 

Mzcenas was not 4 ſoldier like ey i tt 
but he had no leſs talents. for civil affairs. 
His favour was greater than his condition, 
being only. a Roman knight; and yet poſſeſ- 
ſing the firſt place in Cæſar's confidence. 
But his great qualities were not beneath his 
favour. He would not aſcend to dignities, 
tho' he ſaw none above him, and he con- 
fined himſelf to the mediocrity of his own 
birth. I do not mean that the quality of a 
Roman knight was not illaftrious ; for that 
of a common citizen of Rome was reſpected 
over the whole world; and, befides, Mæce- 
nas was deſcended: of the ancient kings of 
Etruria, if we dare to believe Horace. But, 
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in fine, whatever his. birth was, it was leſo 
conſiderable than his merit. He had a ꝓene- 
trating underſtanding to ſee into the bottom 
of things, a clear diſcernment always to take 


tte right-fide, and an admirable. facility. in 


the expedition of affairs. He had a com- 
plaifance without bounds for Cæſar, unleſs 
he was to turn him from ſome deſign preju- 
dieial to his glory and true intereſt. For he 
then took the liberty to contradict him, and 


make uſe of terms of a free nature. But 


Cæſar, who knew him, was never offended; 


and Mecenas had fo entirely gained him by 


his gentle and engaging manners, that he 
perſuaded him to whatever | he -pleafed ; 
compoſing his mind, when he ſaw it fretted 
by the /muſtipticity of affairs, or domeſtic 
vexations, which he was not free from; or 
by the ardor and heat of his temper, which 
was a little too revenge fuld 
it was to thoſe two men, ſo wiſe and 
well affected to him, 2 that Cæſar choſe to 
comm̃unicate the thought he had of re- 


nouncing the empire. After having made 


them fit down by him, Agrippa on the right 
and Mæcenas on the left, he ſaid to them, 
«« That after having revenged the death of 
Julius Cæſar, and ſuppreſſed thoſe: factions 


„ which tore out the bowels of the repub- 
lic, he was reſolyed to diveſt himſelf. of 


ſupreme command, and think of his on 


ws Suetonius. att; 3 
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«ch appineſs and eaſe, after he had ſatisfied 
e his glory; that notwithſtanding he had 
not thought proper to diſcover his deſign, 
e till he had heard their ſentiments on the- 
C ſubject, being ready to liſten to whatever 
they ſhould ſay to him, and all prejudices 
apart, embrace that determination which 
«« they ſhould judge the moſt ſaſe and glo- 
„ rious for him.“ Having ſpoken thus, 
Agrippa expreſſed himſelf in this manner *: 


If your glory, O Cæſar, and preſervation, 


were not far dearer to mè than my own 
intereſt, I would not praiſe the reſolution 
you have taken of laying down the ſu» 
preme power. For the; condition of a 
prince is very different from the condition 
of thoſe he honors with his friendſhip. 
He is the object of the people's hatred; 
and his. favourites enjoy. the ſunſhine of 
his government: I think not of inſuring 


concerned for your reputation and ſafety. 
If you had uſurped the ſupreme power by 
force of arms, they might condemn your 
violence, but could not blame your infin- 
cerity; but holding it as you do, from the 
benevolence of the people and ſenate, who 
have but truſted you with it for ſome time, 
you cannot keep it without injuſtice. 1 
ſpeak frankly, according to my cuſtom, 
and becauſe you would have me do ſo. 
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to myſelf theſe advantages, and I am only. 
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_ © t: is certain, that liberty is a property that 
is no leſs common to men, than the very 
air they breathe. They have all one prip- 
< ciple, from which they came, and in which 
* they will be re- unſted. They came from 
© the gods, and return to them. Thus it is 
Ino ſtrange thing, that they cannot ſuffer 
© ſlavery, and that all deſpotic power in a 
fellow ereature meets with univerſal repug- 
< nance. Every one, on the contrary, fa- 
© yours a popular government, becauſe it 
eſtabliſnes an equality. This equality, 
however, does not exclude the privileges 
of virtue; for it is both natural and juſt, 
« that he mho has more merit in him, ſhould 
be more honored; and when ſuch citizens 
are found, as have exalted qualities, all 
good men take. a pleaſure in their ſucceſs, 
and are afflicted for their misfortunes : 
< whereas he who uſurps ſovereignty, renders 
© himſelf odious to others, who envy his 
< proſperity, and joins we: his diſtreſs and 
© calamity. 
« Befides, deſpotiſny is croſſed by a thou- 
fand difficulties. | To ſupport it, you muſt 
increaſe taxes, which cannot be exacted 
without publick murmur ; and tho' a po- 
pular government has need of the ſame af- 
ſiſtances, the people bear the burthen be- 
cauſe it · is by their own order; but they 
think inſupportable thoſe, which are im- 
£ poſed by a power that reſtrains their liber- 
ty. In the adminiſtration of juſtice, there 
« are 
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are ſtill greater difficulties: the prince can · 


not wink at crimes,” without multiplying 


them; nor puniſh them, without having 
the reputation af cruelty. Whereas pub- 
lic magiſtrates are freed from the hatred 
of thoſe puniſhments, by the confideration 
they make, that are inveſted with 
their own power. The: diſtribution of 
public employments cauſes likewiſe great 


trouble to him who has ſupreme power. 


He cannot give them to perſons of extra- 
ordinary qualities without danger, becauſe 
aſpiring hearts do not eaſily ſuffer a ſupe- 
rior ; nor inveſt unworthy ſubjects with 
them, without drawing upon himſelf the 
hatred of the people, who never willingly 
obey ſuch worthleſs perſons. On the con- 


- trary, in a commonwealth, the moſt illuſ- 
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trious perſons cauſe its ſecurity, and leav- 
ing things in that balance of powes they 
found them, think of nothing but ſup- 
porting that republic which honors them, 


© But if from theſe difficulties of 'govern- 
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ment I paſs to the conſideration of the per- 
ſon of the prince, and the manner of life 
he impoſes on himſelf ;. I find little, very 
little reaſon, to envy his condition. A 
his application is not ſufficient, to give or- 
ders to thoſe affairs that overwhelm him ; 
his mind is exhauſted by its efforts, and 
he loſes his health. Vet, after all his care, he 
hears nothing but complaints. They make 
him anſwerable for all public 1 — 
= and 
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und all his beneficent actions, tho” never 
© fo extenſive, cannot comfort them for the 
© liberty he has taken from them ; this con- 
< fideration is ſo powerful, that there have 
been found Barbarians who were ſo con- 


vinced of it, that they refuſed a ron 


© which was offered to them. 
As for what remains, the power of a 
* e perplexes him more than it gives 
him ſatisfaction; his riches are annually 
© conſumed, by the great expence de is ob- 
© liged to be at; the continual troops he 
maintains for his ſecurity, ſnew his fears 
and diffidenoe in the public affections; 
© his courtiers are not always faithful to 


© him; his favourites coſt; him dear; and 
to raiſe them to thoſe dignities and riches 
they deſire, he muſt often make many 


more worthy perſons miſerabls. I know, 
Cæſar, your exalted virtues, exempt you 

from fault, and that your liberalities are 
« prejudicial to no one. But after all, you 
« 'would find great difficulty to carry your- 
© ſelf ſo — * as to cauſe no male- 
contents; for if you honor only perſons 
of merit by your generoſities, you will 
© give occaſion to others of reyolting ; and, 


if you diſpenſe them without diſtinction, 


< amongſt the one and the other, you will 
make virtue more -negligent, becauſe it 
will not ſee itſelf diſtinguiſhed, from vice; 
and vice more bold, becauſe it will find it- 


< ſelf equalled with virtue. I finiſh, by aſ- 
ſuring 
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'© furing you, that you will acquire an im- 
0 * mortal 855 if * — having conquered 
our enemies you reſtore to the repub- 
ic its arms and authority. Tou know 
6 . genius of the Romans, and that the 
« leaſt ſuſpicion gf aiming, at royal power 
are crimes. which. they never, pardoned 
© in their beſt citizens. They could not 
« ſuffer. that Camillus. ſhould, have white 
« horſes in his triumph, but puniſhed that 
< ambition with a long exile. They were 
the ruin of Scipio, becauſe he —2 8 
© ed too much his own great actions, and 
ſhewed too little reſpect. for the repub- 
lic: and they mayer reſted till they had 
taken the life of your Needle. upon 
ſuſpicion of his affecting unlimited power. 
« To avoid this misfortune, imitate. Pom- 
« pey, who at the age in which you are, 
« and after a triumph of the, like nature, 
« diveſted himſe of. e al all his power, and 
« diſbanded his armies. If your country: 
is dear to yqu reſtore, to it its wiſh'd 
« for liberty. But before you lay down 
* your abſolute power, make ſuch whol- | 
* ſome laws as may keep. every one in 
their duty, that no one may dare to 
trouble that n peace vou! ave given 
* the empire. 
A having finiſhed his diſcourſe, Cæ- 
far looked upon Mæcen 2 who ſpoke thus: 
„How ſpecious and well grounded ſc- 


«© ever the reaſons of Agri a ma ſeem 
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<< T' cannot be of his ſentiment; and far 
<< from placing your glory O Caeſar Hand 
<< ſecurity, in diveſting yourſelf of the im- 
„ perial power, I do not think you can 
e do ſo without incurring your ruin. I 
vou cannot juſtly be blamed for-reveng-- ' 
ing the murder of your adoptive father, 
vou cannot be blamed neither for te- 
_ « taining your authority and ſecuring ther- 
the publick. tranquillity. I on that 
* fi is a poſſeſſion as valuable in its 
yo own nature, as deſired by all mankind: 
debut it is to frame a falſe idea of it, to 
e make it conſiſt in a democracy. If there 
js in ſuch à ſtate a more unbounded li- 
<« cenſe, there is more confufion. Give 
ahead to the republic, and you free it 
« from a multiplicity of tyrants. 
Ido not find ſo many difficulties in 
<« the execution, as Agrippa imagines. 
Whatever may be argued, the raiſing of 
e taxes' in no government can be diſpenſ- 
„e ed with, but it is generally done with 
% more equity and economy by one ſu- 
< preme power, than by ſeveral limited 
« ones, And a people is never diſpoſed 
« to complain, when they evidently ſee 
the prince Proportions. the public expence 
<<, to the exigences of the ſtate. 
As for the adminiſtration of e quity, it 
is better executed in a juſt e . 
«« than a republic. The very dignity and 


Dok ey of a prince conſiſts in this Tpi; 
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ce and tho“ the people always murmur at 
« the condemnation” of the innocent, yet 
ce they prove of the Fm of che 
6 guilty . | 
Public employmente' are likewiſe more 


6 juſtly diſtributed by a wiſe and enlighten- 


« ed prince than by the ſuffrages of an un- 
& diſtinguiſhing populace. And a ſovereign 
«© has nothing to fear from thoſe whom he 
«© has raifed to dignity, becauſe they are in- 
e debted to him for their fortunes. 

« T agree about the cares that are an- 
next to ſovereignty ; but that is the con- 
dition of all hg ſeek after glory. Re- 
« move pains and danger, and and there is 
« no exerciſe of virtue. 

„ Yet you'll find ſtill leſs aiffculty in 
maintaining yourſelf" in that power you 
« have attained, than in acquiring it. I 
« know ſo extenſive an empire demands a 
&« ſoul as great as yours to govern it. But 
«« after all the more elevated your genius 
is, the greater facility you will find in 
«© ſupporting the burden. 

« On the contrary, what danger do' you 
<< not expoſe yourſelf to by a precipitate 
« abdication. Can you believe, Cæſar, you 
can be ſecure by the reſtoration of pow-' 
« er to thoſe perſons you were obliged' 
« to difarm? thoſe whom you offended 
«during the triumvirate, only wait ſuch a 
«© favourable opportunity to ” revenged 
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2» 8 Put f vour glory is intereſted 4 too. In 
© ſuppoſe. that a ſenate, jealous of your 
power, will praiſe your moderation in lay- 
ing down the ſupreme authority; but 
vill others do you think, paſs the ſame 
judgment, or poſterity not rather ſuſpect 
>6S you did Out of weakneſs what you look 
upon as an act of the. higheſt generoſity. 
„For ſovereignty being the appendage of 
<< exalted merit, why ſhould the worthy. 
* perſon diveſt himſelf of it 04:44) Apa 5 
„ You are likewiſe to maintain the title 
© of your adoption: and who can doubt 
* but Julius Cæſar deſigned to make his 
c power hereditary. If you only inherit 
6 his riches, you inherit only what was leaſt 
e valuable in him.  Fis the ſucceſſion to 
<< the- empire you was deſigned for; and 
he did not leave you his name but With 
&« A view you ſhould claim his glory. 
But after, a conſideration of your, in- 
tereſt, III paſs to that of your country, 
< which is dearer to you than your oyn, 
<« and TI find ſtill more preſſing motives, for 
your keeping the ſovereign. power: whom 
«© :would you intruſt it to after you had de- 
„ prived yourſelf ? would this be to a. raſh 
<<, meonſtant people leſs guided by reaſon 
<<. bitious ſenate ,. whO would give as many 
& lords tothe republic as there are patii- 
e cians in Rome. The republic might paſs 
s without a head while no one affected = 
X- | A " C 
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* he ſo." But ſinee riches and ſuperfluity 
4 have been the effe d of our conqueſts, they 
Have excited the umbition of the nobility, 
„ who have corrupted both the populace and 
e the army with their gifts and bounty. 
« This is the fatal ſource of our inteſtine 
{© diviſions, which you will expoſe the com- 
monwealth to again, if you deſert it. 
geſides it is not neceflary, that tho” 
you exereiſe a: fupreme worry you 
66 1 take the name of king. I do not 
exhort you to tyranny, which I know you 
« have a horror of. Be content with the 
« name of Cæſar, added to that of emperor, 
and provided you keep the command, 
leave it to the ſenate to give you fach 
« titles as are agreeable to them, and ſuit- 
« able to the majeſty» of a great prince.“ 
Such were the diſcourſes of Agrippa and 
Mzcenas. Cæſar having praiſed that affection 
they ſhewed for his intereſt, prefered the ſen- 
timent of Mæcenas to that of Agrippa, either 
becauſe he thought it ſupported with more 
ſolid reaſon, or that ſelf-love, which is gene- 
rally ſpeakinz, the maſter of the human heart, 
determined him on that ſide. He deſired of 
Mzcenas that he would add to the advice he 
had given him of keep eeping! the ſupreme au- 
thority, thoſe maxims by which he might 
govern the ſtate. well. This is the plan Wat 
wiſe miniſter laid down to him. | 
He was of opinion? 3 3 he enn new regu. 
123411 EDM: 
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late the ſenate, the order of the Roman 
knights, the different degrees of people, the 
allies and all the armies; that he ſhould be- 
gin for example's fake by the re formation of 
the ſenate, by removing thoſe who+had in- 
troduced themſelves in the confuſion of the 
civil wars, whoſe unworthineſs only diſnon- 
ored that illuſtrious body, and that he ſhould 
chuſe in their ſtead perſons conſiderable for 
their birth and virtue; not only in Italy, but 
in all the other provinces, beeauſe by thus 
communicating with the allies, the honors 
of Rome, he would n fo m—_ owe 
friends of them, - 

That he ſhould leave to the ſenatots ako 
poſſeſſion of all thoſe privileges, that no ways 

_ diminiſhed his own authority, but ſup-⸗ 
preſs thoſe that did, and gratify the ſenate 
with empty honors. - That he ſhould jet 
them keep that prerogative they had of not 
being judged but by their own body. Hhat 
he ſhould deliberate with them about the 
public affairs of the empire, and maintain 
them-in the honor they had of giving! A | 

» ENCE. to ambaſſador”s. 

But that he ſhould retain e of 
2rmies, - the power of nominating magiſtrates, 
the diſtribution of rewards-and puniſhments, 

and in fine all the ſupreme authority, . © // 

Thas he ſhould likewiſe manage the Ro- 
man knights, who were bound in intereſt 
with the ſenate by the hope of being one day 
2 That he ſhould divide gere 

cence 


* 
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ficence between one. and the other, by 

giving to the ſenators. the. moſt honor 
employments, and to the Roman knights, the 
moſt lucrative poſts; becauſe theſe laſt were 
not rich enough to, ſupport the expence of 
their entrance into the chief magiſtracies. 
Thus by doing honor to the ſenate. and o- 
bliging the Roman knights by generoſity he 
made himſelf maſter of them, and ſeemed 
to give them all when he took all from, them. 
Mæcenas added, that he., ſhould give the 
employment of Roman prætor to thoſe ſena- 
tors who had already exerciſed charges of leſs 
importance, hereby to make ſure of the Ro- 
mans by intruſting their lives and fortunes to 
2 magiſtrate who was indebted to him for his 

employment. . 
That he ſhould chuſe two ſenators to exer- 
eiſe the function of cenſors, by commiſſion 
only, and depending on his orders; that the 
ſhould keep a regiſter of the families of the 
ſenators, and of Roman knights, of their 
manners and eſtates, and of the conduct 
which they kept in their own. houſes, correct 
ing faults themſelves of leſs importance, but 
making him a faithful report of great ones. 
By this means he would keep the, ſenate 
within the bounds of reſpect, and extend his 
—_— authority over - all the families of 

Omer ear dan inne 412 Fe f 

That he ſhould never give the prætorſhip, 
but to ſuch ſenators as had been ediles, queſ- 
. Nn tors 


| 
'1 
41 
_ 
|; 
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tors and tribunes; that he ſhould admit to 
the conſulſhip none but of prætorian dignity, 
that he ſhould” diſtribute to thoſe,” ang ſuch 
as had been conſuls, the government of pro- 
vinces, and the moſt important employments 
of the whole empire; but that none but 
Romans born ſhould be admitted to thoſe 
high offices, without” other ſenators who 
were taken from alien provinces, or A vic, 
preterice'to them. e e TIO ALFA 4 
By this equity which was determined 
age, rank and ſervices of perſons, he woul 
take away all pretext for murmurs, and ac- 
cuſtom the ſenate to receive as benefits 
thoſe employments which. he had nne 
from them. i, Gan, 
That he ſhould eſtabliſh. publie ſchools 
with generous ' alſowances to' teach all the li- 
beral arts, and military exerciſes to the 
young Roman nobility, as a ſure means to 
gain abfolutely the hearts of the youth; and 
make ſure of the childrens parents. 
That he ſhould make uſe of the Roman 
knigdts to furniſn Rome with proviſion, 
and gather public taxes and tributes over the 
diſtint*provincesz but that he ſhould join 
with them certain freed men, who under 
pretence of aſſiſting them, ſhould hare an 
& over their adminiſtration. 
By this precaution he would abe ſure 


of the revenues, which a NOT cannot: take 


tos much care of.” 2 r 1. Peay bs, 
That 
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That to the end he might provide for the 
neceſſities of all the empire, he ſhould divide 
the provinees, kingdoms, iſlands. and Italy 
itſelf, and ſend into each place two of præto- 
rian, and one of conſulary quality. That one 
of thoſe pretorians ſhould: take cogniſance of 
private affairs, and the other of —— with 
the ſuperintendency of thoſe troops which 
belonged to his quarter. That they ſhould 
refer to the tribunal of the conſulary magiſ- 
trate, the judgment of all capital crimes ; but 
if the offence had been committed by a cen- 
turion or ſenator of the city, the whole affair 
ſhould be ſent to the prince. 

That if there was more than one legion in 
one quarter, the government of the troops 
ſhould be divided between the two præto- 
rians, to weaken their authority by ſuch di- 
viſion, Bees bf 4 > 

That their employments ſhould not. con- 
tinue aboye five n at the moſt ; and 
three at the leaſt. | 

By this wiſe mixture of power . would 
give the magiſtrates ſufficient, authority to 
maintain the public peace, and too lere to 
revolt againſt himſelf; and that he would 
thus become the centre of all authority. 

That he ſhould aflign ſalaries, out of ch 
public treaſure, to ſuch magiſtrates as wen 
to govern provinces ; becauſe it -would not 
be juſt they ſhould ſerve the republic at their 
own expence in foreign countries, or indem- 
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nify themſelves by plundering” defencelels 
nations. | oY 

That to keep the leg ions complete, he 
ſhould raife ſoldiers over all the allied = 
tributary provinces, as well as in Ttaly'; but 
that he ſhould no longer make uſe of auxi- 
liary troops. I Hat he ſhould inliſt none but 
robuft men, and ſuch as had no profeſſion; 
leaving to others the care of arts, agriculture, 
and merchandize. This was an efficacious 
means of furniſhing His armies with Fas 
ſoldicrs, and averſe to deſertion; and 0 ba- 
niſhing idleneſs from the ſtate. © © 

That he ſhould deftine, for the mainte. 


nance of thoſe troops, a fund drawn from 


four ſprings ; from the money that ſhould 


ariſe after the ſale of thoſe valuable move- 


ables he had brought from Egypt and Afia, 
which he counſelled him to ſell, and put the 
money out to intereſt: from tlie müde be- 
tonging to the republie; and laſtly, from 
thoſe tributes which were aid the ſub- 


jeFof the empire, as well as thoſe taxes 


he ſhould impoſe upon the lands of citizens, 
who would foon accuſtom themſelves to pay. 
moderate ones, that they might en joy .& 


That as the pretorian 'bands caufed | 4 
danger or ſecurity of the prince, According 


to theſe affections they were inſpired with, 
he ſhould place over them two leaders, drawn 


from the body of the Roman knights, 1 
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the ſame power as the pretorians had- over 


the legions. | 
That he would thus hinder.conſpiracies. in 


the army, by keeping at divided in two ho- 
dies; for, by making uſe of the prætorian 
bands to keep the legions in their duty, and 
employing none but Roman knights for 
captains in thoſe bands, he would Jay a re- 
ſtraint upon the ſenators, whoſe credit or 
riches were conſiderable, that they might 
not eaſily withdraw themſelves er his e 
diencte. 

That he mould provide Gow tie tranquil- 
lity of Rome, by "aboliſhing all popular tu- 
multuous aſſemblies; a certain ſource of na- 

tional diviſton. | 
That he ſhould ſhew his own magnificeyce: 
by adorning Rome with ſumptuous edifices; 
and ſupply his on diverſion by the pomp 
and ſplendor of plays, ſhows, and public 
PRACEEY nothing being more ſure to pa- 

fy a people, than at the ſame time to em- 
i py and divert them. j 

That he ſhould oblige all the eriditary: 
provinces to make uſe of the money, weights 
and meaſures of Italy, and endeavour to 
make them conform to the Roman cuſtoms ; - 
thereby to make them dependant in all 
things. that ſtrangers and foreigners might 
refer all to. the Romans, as the Romans re · 
ferred all to their prince. 5 
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- ſoldiers, and cut off from the very 


That he ſhould not puniſh c ies a- 


gainſt his own perſon himſelf, but remit the 


judgment of them to- the ſenate, and ſtill 
tempen by his clemency and generous mag- 
nanimity the ſeverity Of their ſentences; 5 


which: Vculd not only draw upon him the 
vVvarm love of all good men, but in ſome de- 


gree that of his greateſt enemies. But this 
was to be underſtood, excluſive of military 
conſpiracies. which were to de-puniſhed upon 
the ſpot, to ſuppreſa the 8 of 608 
290. | 


opportunities of ſedition and revolt. 
That he ſnould - connive. at leſſer fula, 
contenting himſelf with puniſhing - thoſe 
crimes that might diſturb the public peace; 
and that he ſhould recompence merit, with- 
out fearing to be impoveriſhed by ſuch libe- 


rality; becauſe there would always be a 
- greater 2155 of recompences in ſuch, an em · 


pire, than ſubjects that would deſerve them. 

That he ſhould hinder the people from 
erecting to him ſtatues of gold 7 ſilver, 
and building him temples; becauſe he could 


never better deſerve immortality, than by ac- 
' knowledging himſelf to be a man. That he 


ſhould reſpect the religion of his anceſtors, 
keeping up a reverence for sand au- 
ruſpices, and not ſuffering aſtrologers to de- 


lude the people, a pernicious ſett of men who 


lay ſnares for the credulity of. filly men and 
women; nor ſelf-conceited, proud philoſo- 


| mT who by an affected eg of gan 


deur 
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deur weaken that reſpect which is due to 
inces, there being but very few who re- 
emble Arius and Artimidorus. oh 
That he ſhould protect the liberal arts, 
taking care of ſuch, as. had a genius, and-ex- 
celled in them; but, on the contrary, treat 
with contempt certain proud, pedantic 
men, whoſe retirement and baſineſs are fel- 
dom innocent, and always ſhameful. ' 

That as for what remained, the moſt ſire 
rule to make his government agreeable was 
ſo to temper his authority, as he would wiſh: 
others ſhould behave towards him; if fortune | 
had made him a ſubjed. 

Czſar approyed. 0 Macenas' 8. advice, and 
in the execution not only made uſe of him, 
but likewiſe, of Agrippa, tho” this laſt had 
been of a contrary ſentiment. Thoſe two 
wiſe miniſters, who had in view nothing but 
Czſar's glory, were always united when his 
will was ta be put in execution. The 
eſt part of theſe articles were executed u 
the ſpot, or a little time afterwards'; ot = | 
were put off to a greater diſtance of time, 
and ſome were deferred till. after the death 
of Ceſar ; ſo that this plan was the rule of 
his ſucceſlors , and it is ſtill that of all prin- 
ces in thoſe maxims that can be conyenient- . 
ly obſerved, _. 

Cxſar began, according to the counſel of 
Mæcenas, by the reformation of the ſenate ® ; 


* Dion, Suetonins, hrs 1 3 1 
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this was the very ſeat or cathedra of the em- 
pire, and tho* the people from time to time 
had made vain efforts to eſtabliſi a Demo- 
cracy, or at leaſt to divide the authority, 
yet they always fell again under the. . 
nion of a body of men, whoſe Lag 8 
riches prevailed over the populace, It whs- 
from this illuſtrious that all the patri- - 
cian families came, whoſe blood was Ark 
than that of kings; and from whence the re- 
public drew its chief magiſtrates, its prætors 
and conſuls ; to whofe Honor, courage and 
fidelity it intruſted the adminiſtratſon o 
juſtice, the conduct of arthies, with the go 
vernment of thoſe provinces and mnie e 
that obeyed the Roman ſtate. Thus the ſe- 
nators, under pretence of maintaining : 23 
empire, made extraordinary honors. be paid 
them in the provinces, not only when they 
went thither to exerciſe their magiſtracies, 
but alſo in public voyages, which they made 
for their pleaſure or private affairs, never go- 
ing abroad without lictors, a mark of ſo- 
vereignty. They had not this equipage in 
Rome, unleſs they were prætors or conſuls; 155 | 
but when they pailed along in the eity, the 
Beete roſe up and ſtood till they were Sone | 


y 

It was from this ſovereign eriburral that 
thoſe decrees came, which eſtabliſhed... 
or overthrew thrones, and determined the 
fate not only of private perſons, but mo- 


narchs themſelves, who were ſubject t the 
Roman- 
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Roman empire. It had been a long time, 
that the people had no more than the ſha- 
dow of authority, being in truth ſubject to 
the ſenate ; and the ſenate no longer pro- 
poſed to them its decrees but for form's ſake, 
and to deceive them by this deceitful reſpect 
and difference. Sylla had completed the 
ruin of public liberty, by ordering that the 
tribunes who had firſt been inſtituted for the 
protection of the people, ſhould be taken 
from the body of the ſenate. This was ob! 
ſerved till Octavſus Cæſar afterwards aboliſh- 
ed this law by another, which permitted the + 
Roman knights to be candidates of the tri- 
buneſhip, leaving to their choice whether- 
they would re-enter into their own body 
after the time of their employment, or be 
incòrporated into the ſenattemd. 
The number of ſenators had never been 
well n they were a thouſand in the 
time of Tarquin, Which was a. great number 
for the infancy of Rome, which had then 
but a ſmall extent of juriſdiction and terri- 
tory. The civil wars which tore Rome to 
pieces in the ſeventh age after its foundation, 
ſo greatly weakened the ſenate, that it was 
reduced to three hundred in the time of 
SylHa; after his death there were great. ſup- 
plements made to this order, "ſo that under 
the dictatorſhip of Julius Cæſar they amount- 
ed to more than eight hundred. After his 
death, Antony abuſing his power in the tri- 
umvirate, had introduced two hundred, _ 
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had neither the birth nor eſtate that were ne⸗ 
ceſſary to ſupport ſo eminent a dignity; for 
= Feldes birth and merit, the laus ordered, 
that no one could be raiſed to this honor, if 
he had not fifteen thouſand crow 
and; that thoſe who had diſſipated their 4 * 
comes ſhould be degraded. Octavius Cæſar 
required further, that none ſhould be receiv- 
ed who were not well made, that the people 
might wade nothing to reproach tat Wer 


with. „ IRE: 
"They did not always; give their e in 
the fame place; and 1855 were * | 
ters in Rome where they had palaees, but 
that place where they aſſembled was always 
called the court; = there was at the en -· 
trance an altar dedicated to ſome: one of their 
gods, where the ſenator, that entred was 
obliged to make libations and perfumes, and 
throw at leaſt one grain of incenſe; into the 
fire. It Was by this, that, in the bürth of 
chriſtianity, they diſcovered chriſtians, who 
refuſed this incence to idols and demons, 
chooſing rather to ſuffer death, than be Sully 
of ſuch * criminal complaiſance. * rh 
enate aſſembled commonly twice a 
nd upon the day of the calends, and the 
firſt of the ides, but there was "a. vacation, 
which laſted ſix weeks, in vintage time. Such 
was, or at leaſt ought to have been, the form 
of the ſenate, according to the antient rule ; 
but ſeveral abuſes had inſinuated themſelves, 


and there had been great negligence and irre- 
f  gularity. 
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gularity. They ſometimes gave themſelves 
the liberty of affembling in private houſes, 
they often abſented themſelves from the 
court, and the greateſt part of thoſe that 
came thither, neither obſerved: that-decency 
or gravity Wan their N rr obliged them 


to, 
Cæſar anderes to bored theſe abuſes, 
and re-eſtabliſh the ſenate in its antient ſplen- 
dor. The fitſt- thing he did was to remove 
thoſe who diſgraced their high ſtation by 
their life, or by their mean extraction; and 
he did not employ in this reformation any 
other force but that of arguments and reaſons, 
adviſing thoſe who were convinced in their 
conſciences of their own unworthineſs, vo- 
juntarily to retire, before they were obliged 
to it, and were publicly degraded by the 
cenſors. Fifty obeyed upon the ſpot, and 
one hundred and forty ſoon after did the 
ſame thing. He continued to them all the 
prerogatives of ſenators, except that of eom 
ing to court; and he filled up their places 
with perſons of merit, ſupplying, by his own 
generoſity, what, was wanting in the revenues 
of ſome of them. He ordered likewiſe places 
appointed for their convocation on 
days; and he would have them come to the 
eourt, cloathed in a nm ent their 
dignity. 299 5 8 G1 440134454 
The 5 into three ſtates 
or claſſes, the ſenate, the — and the 


r ; and every ſtate was d. 
from 
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from the other by its. dreſs, as well as its 
birth. The ſame form was common to all, 
and the plebeians wore the gown. as well as 
the knights and DEAE, but | 
were diſtinguiſhed by a gold ring and the 
auguſtus clavus *, which was a border of 
purple narrower than that of the ſenators; 
and the ſenators were-diſtinguiſhed from one 
another by a border of the ſame nature, but 
wider than that of the knights. The robe 
of the patricians was not all of purple, the 
ground was a very fine white; to which 
was added the border of purple, as a magni - 
ficent ornament. Theſe diſtinctions in the 
robes of thoſe who were honored with a 
triumph, or the title of Imperator, were 
ſtill ſet off with flowers and embroidery of 
gold, which covered the whole habit, ſo that 
one could ſcarce ſee: the ground - work of it, 
Theſe laſt had the privilege of wearing this 
robe all of purple, without any mixture, It 
was tied upon the ſhoulder by a knot, which 
had a graceful air; and it was bound about 
by a girdle, without which the dreſs would 
have been inconvenient. The cenſors ſome» 
times forbad the uſe of this. girdle to thoſe 
who led a diſorderly life, which was a mark 
of public infamy. Cæſar therefore would 
have the ſenators appear at court in dreſſes 
ſuitable to their a and thoſe titles and 
mem been honored with. 


1 * Din, Sustanius. 
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Thus, by — — to the magnificence 
of the ſenate, he employed their thoughts 
about what had a vain exterior; ap- 
plying himſelf to what was eſſential to mo- 
narchy, he took from them all cheir au- 
thority. 

It was at this time n a folemn e- 
dict of the reſolution he had taken while he 
was ſtill at Alexandria, not to truſt the go- 
vernment of Egypt to 4 ſenator, for fear he 
might become powerful enough to revolt a- 

gainſt him with the ſuccours of ſo powerful 

a kingdom; forbidding, in general, all ſe- 
nators the free travelling over the provinces, 

without his permiſſion. They had — — 

liberty of travelling in Italy, and that” 
of Gaul which was called arbonian, 
the name of its capital, which had been bälle 
by a Roman conſulꝰ; but his political view 
was in this, and all other things, to appro- 
priate ultimately to himſelf all te authority 
both of and ſenate. The people 
commanded in the ancient and 
the ſenate only their orders; but, 
in length of time. this Haft body dad got into 
their own hands the other power! But C- 
far uniting in his own perſon che civil rights 
of both, regulated all things in his privy: 
council z' not propoſing them to the ſenate 
till he had taken his / reſolution, and this 


meerly for the ſake of ne Rely probe 
* Martius Narbo. 
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tion; yet leaving them the 1: a con- 
trary declared ſentiment, wbether it Was, that 
he defired that every man ſhould act diſ- 
intereſtedly, and from his heart, and beſt 
judgment, or that he only affected ↄut of 
policy this apparent moderation. What 
ever was the reality, he did not condemn 
the liberty of a ſenator, who. named one of 
his enemies in his preſence for the prætor- 
ip; nor the anſwer: which this ſenator made 
him, whemasking him if he did not know 
a worthier perſon, he immediately rephed, 
votes were free, and that every one had his 
friends. He ſometimes found a warm op- 
poſition to his reſolutions, without ſhewing 
any reſentment of it. As for what remains 

of his character, he was not only. indefati- 
gable in the diſpatch of ſtate affairs, but he 
diſtributed ſuch exact juſtice amongſt parti- 
culars, that he gave audience every day in 
caſes, of moment; reſting upon à couch 
when he was weak or indiſpoſed, and or- 
dering private perſons to come into his cham- 
ber, when his illneſs was ſuch as to hinder 
him from going abroad; he always took the 
ſide of mildneis and moderation, when crimes 
were to be examined into; and aſſiſted 

the accuſed in making their beſt defence. 
And a perſon having been accuſed of the 
murder of his parent, he interrogated him 
in this manner: . Certainly, thou haſt not 
«© committed fo horrible a crime :” giving 


him by this means the boldneſs to deny it 
| | In. 


: © 
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in his preſence. He was likewiſe of eafy ace. 
cels to every one; defiring they ſnhouid come 
to him at all times, and preſent him freely 
their petitions; and a perſon once holding 
one out at a diſtance, and trembling, he >= | 
vanced His ot hand: to receive it, corrects. 
ing him at the ſame: time with a ſmile for 
his timidity, by asking him if he thought 
«© he was expofing his hands to an elephant.“ 

Being named for the confulſhip the fixth 
time ©, he choſe Agrippa for his collegue; 
of whom he had o great an eſteem, that 
during the war he would have his tent made 
like his dn, and that the officers ſnhould take 
the word of command indifferently from one 
or the other; and ſtill dividing with him, 
during peace, the fruits of his victories: he 
would have him preceded by an equal num- 
ber of lictors and faſces, and that there ſhould. 
be no diſtinchon in the exerciſe:of their con- 
ſulſhip. He married him the ſame year to 
his niece j the daughter of Octavia, whom 
ſhe hab had by Marcellus her firſt uſband; 
but ſome years after he drew him nearer to 
himſelf, by marrying him with Julia his on 
daughiter, and widow of young Marcellus. 
This year was eonfiderablle for thoſe public. 
edifices Which Cæſar built; and thoſe ſhews 
which he exhibited for the people; but it. 
was ſtill more remarkable for the care he taok 
of the publie ene ry 9a is nen at, 


mur of Rome 56. h 
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intereſt in his own name to fill the coffers, and 
8 two —— of the rere. 


_ and were in Enser af poverty ; — 
ity and mercy, in making void by 
all the deerees that had —. , 
during the civil wars, and principally thoſe 
under the triumvirate. He was — the 
ſame year with the title of prince of the 
ſenate; a title that was not unknown to the a 
ancient republic, and had been given to o- 
thers before him. But to try the affection: 
of the ſenate, or make ſure them, he of- 
fered to abdicate the empire, if they judged 
his abdication beneficial to the republic, 
ſaying, he knew very well what he expoſed 
himſelf to; but that he choſe rather to die for 
the public good, than preſerve his life at the 
expence of Rome's liberty: wherefore he ae · 
tually reſtored to them the empire, «all: its 
provinces and armies, and only exhorted: 
them to baniſn factions, and be perfectiy 
united amongſt themſelves, upon generous, 
diſintereſted principles; if they would have 
_ re glorious, Happy, _ 
laſting. +: 
This difcoutſe hat the: effect which Grain 
expected, tho' it produced very different. 
— motions, of fear and 2 according to the 
various inclinations of different Tos | 
SA | O 
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Thoſe who wiſhed-to ſee the re- eſtabliſſiment 
of the common wealth, were filled with joy; 
but, ſtill apprehending this might be 2 
feint, they durſt not diſcover the tranſport 
of their hearts; and thoſe who began to ac · 
cuſtom themſelves to monarchy, were filled 
with grief, fearing they ſnould fall again into 
the confuſion and civil wars of popular am- 
bition and a corrupted” empire. All, there- 
fore, begged of him, in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
and preſſing terms, to hold the reins of ſu- 
preme power in his own hands. He reſiſted 

them a long time, but at laſt ſuffered himſelf 
to be prevailed upon; and the ſenate, to 
teſtiſy their affection, ordered upon the ſpot; 
that the pay of the prætorian bands who 
were the prince's life-gaards - ſhould be in- 
creaſed one half. The real deſign of Cæſar 
was not to throw up the empire, which he 
had uſurped ; but by this ſtratagem he made 
it be confirmed to him as a right, and ſo be- 
came lawful ſovereign, perhaps by affecting 
to be popular. He declared, notwithſtand- 
ing, that he did not accept the ſovereignty 
but for ten years, of which he would have 
the ſenate make a decree ; but this was the 
moſt artful means of aſſuring it to himſelf 
for life, and he kept the ſame conduct ever 
aſter ; ſo that the ſenate were obliged to re- 
new their.decree wy time it was ready to 
expire. Cæſar would likewiſe divide the pro- 
vinces of the empire, giving up to the people 
and ſenate thoſe that were peaceable, and 
| keeping 
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keeping the government of thoſe othen; 
which, upon account of their not heing tho» 
roughly ſubjected; had need of the;ptince's 
own care and application. W 
ſeemed advantageous to the people and ſe- 
nate, hy putting into their hands the peace 
and plenty of the empire; but it left Cæſar 
the abſolute authority, becauſe he thus re- 
mained maſter of thoſe armies which were 
ä — the people of ſo extenſive 
an empire in perfect. obedience.) ..// 4.44 2... 
Cefar having ordered a journal, of the 
empire to be given him, ordered it to be 
read to the ſenate and governors; of conquer · 
ed kingdoms and provinces; and then aid 
to them, that he yielded to them Afrig, pro- 
perly ſo called, with Numidia, Libya, Ser- 
dinia; Bætic, 4 Epire, Greece, Sicily, 
the iſland of. ete, Daimatia,: Macedonia, 
the leſſer Aſia, Bithynia, and thoſe other 
provinees which are... extended. along the 
_ Euxine ſea ; and that he retained for Bündel 
what remained of Spain, Tarragoneſus, Lu- 
ſitania e, Narbgnian Gaul, the province about 
Lyons,  Aquitania, Belgium , Cæliſyria, 
Phænicia, Cilicia, the iſland of Cyprus, and 
the kingdom of Egypt. He afterwards chang- 
ed the iſland. of Cyprus and Nasbonian Gaul 
| * Dalmatia; * becauſe this laſt was not quiet, 


4 &% called from Bali, at this 40 Gael 


N Portugal. * Theſe MONO fon: 2 
* n of France. © 4 | a 
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but had oſten tumults and inſurrections in it. 
The kingdoms of e ev Ga- 
latia, Armenia, Judea, Arabia, and 2 everal 
others, were not comprehended in this divi- 
ſion, tho“ they acknowledged the ſovereign- 
ty of the empire, becauſe the poſſeſſion of | 
them was left to the allied or tributary kings: | 
Cæſar likewiſe regulated the euſtoms, by 
which the provinces were to be governed; 
as well thoſe which he retained, as thoſe he 
gave up to the people and the ſenate, ac- 
cording to the plan of Mæcenas. He there 
fore agreed with the ſenate, not to ſend any 
but patricians into the provinces, excluſive 
of Egypt which was to be governed by a 
Roman knight, by a decree that had been 
made before; nd, wich exception to ſome 
other important places, which Cæſar intruſted 
to the Roman knights, that he might cauſe 
an emulation and jealouſy in the ſenate. It 
was likewiſe reſolved, that thoſe magiſtrates 
who went into the provinces depending up- 
on the people and ſenate, ſhould take the 
name of proconſuls, and the others the 
name of proprztors, who were + ſent into 
places belonging to Cæſar, whether they had 
been conſuls and prætors, or not; thoſe titles 
only ſerving$ diftinguiſh the governments 
of the people from thoſe ' ofs the prince. 
They gave likewiſe the name of præfecti, 
| to all theſe governors indifferently ; adding 
| to them, for diſtinction's ſake, the titles of 
proconſul or propretor ; but both the one 
Vor, II, Oo and 
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1 $9 the N a e eee pid ich 
271 r condjutors, wl relieved them 
in Pg + pain es of . mplgy ments, 
an - <p were. oft 
themſelves, 6 Fs, OR, who at leaf] had Ag 
ediles or quæſtors. The prince, v ho, nam - 
ed the governors of thoſe Provinces, appr 
priated to the people, as well as the ,magit- 
ates of his own. provinces; likewiſe. nomi- 
nated the legates of both of thñem 
: 3s. proconſuls 2 charged with the 
care of paying in taxes from ra- 
vinces; but there were eſtabliſhed i — 
n commiſſaries for this, whom G 
ar took from the body of the Roman k 
only joining with them ſome of his, reed 
men, according to the advice of. 
2 power of the Wore. was given to the 
prince s Ae take Ke others; 
bat, fin . one · nor the other. Pp 
. men or monex. 
wel theſe governments were, annual, but 
Czar. had the power of prolonging the. com- 
ans, At the end of their SOVernInGRts | 
they,could not enter upon. new emp dag 
of ust, till after an interval of five ears. 
lis was a piece my policy * 
hinder the ambition of ſenators. 4 810 
ing troubleſome; but he gave another 7 
for it, founded upon the number of = 
tors, who could not hope otherwiſe to go- 
Vern. in turn. This order however was not 
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new r made in che 
time roͤpublte, to ſuppreſs the avarice 
of er, and give'the people che cou- 
watt im the ware of five 
ts. fot a Rien titne they ef knew e rely 
de without Au SA- Nove N | 
It was at this dme the ſenate gave to C 
far the” nude ef empürör to be for ever 
after a title of — 8 and a 
annexed to the family of the Cæſars; ſt a 
terwards SN to mow who ſucceeded to 
the empire; and is at da che 
the firſt monarch” of cht᷑iſtian J fic? . 
A — 9 . of emp ONE 
'A $16: ous an tien th 
when it was the immediate reward of in 5 Sin 
it muſt have given great idea of Feuer 
and ſublimity *. 18 
The Romas curſed likewiſe Eurebettert 
to be planted before his palabs; , aboye which 
they hung chaplets jr ror be oi 
oals; e 'the” laufels the — 
bappineſs of urmphs, and by th 
the cares he tbk to maintain th e L* 
the empire. It was alſo at this time t 
nate ordered, that the houſe where'He 906 
ſhould be ealled"Patztititm, der ese 
mount Paſatinus; uon vf n imi- 


tation of Romulus, had chien 'his habita- | 
ton; bat tus was 16! be continued, tho” he 


2 


5 Plutarch. d Tear 727. i Dion. * Sue- 
fomus, ö Ms +, 3 an | 
G2 left 
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left that place, and transferred his: ahode elſe : 
where. This is the origin of a name _ 

o famous at this days: an Ef UE? 
Auguſtus, preſerwing his moderation ia the 
* midit of all his glory, appeared .xegularly in 
the ſenate '.; where he would have AlL his 
deerees paſs by a plurality of voices; and a 
public convichon © of their equity, * 

ſhewing either affectation or partiality in his 
Dunne Tho' the people had no longer 
any ſhare in the ſupreme power, yet he per- 
ered freely. toexamine his ordinances; 

ordered to be fixed up aegording 
hs Feb ancient cuſtom ; and he. was, always 
ready to liſten. to any of-their re Es, 
by ch they could prove them prejudicial 
to their intereſts. He employed labourers 
the ſame year in repairing the publie ways, 
at;perſons might travel from all parts of 
y.,.conveniently. to Rome. He left, the 
care of foreign roads to his magiſtrates, to 
whom he gave the power to draw what mo- 
ney. was neceſſary upon the Imperial tres: 
ſury ; but he reſerved to himſelf the care of 
the gthers, and particularly the reparation of 
the Flaminian way, becauſe it was the pak: 
ſage o thoſe armies he commanded ; and he 
nd it, be every where with large 
9 7 rom = oy _ far as — 

ta ng-t 1s expence OM; is oyn ſtack, an 
not the Cunds of the tac — furniſh 
£457 * mes 10 
5 Dim, Nam Fuad. an if 
this 
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this vaſt-experice," he melted dbwn the ſta- 
tes of and filver vhich cities and al- 
lied kings had ſent him; thus ſo 
many monuments of vanityſ into monuments 
of beneſieencce‚e‚e 3 * 

Auguſtus made a tour this year into Gaul 
with a deſign to have paſſed over into Eng- 
land, and ſubject that iſland which had re- 
volted. But when he was upon the point 
of embarking; ambaſadors came to him to 
aſſure him of the cbedience of che whole 
— which was returned to its duty, and 
ready to receive What conditions he would 
impoſe. Vet his journey was not uſeleſs 
tor the Gauls having taken occaſion from 
the civil wars, had revolted in ſeveral places 
in the province; and refuſed to! pay the lis 
butes they owed to the empirs. xſarrre 
duced the: mutineers ii a ſitile time; withom 
ſpilling blood, and papiied: all jealouſies bi 
his preſen ee. 4 EL AS op 

It was in this voyage thath he divided the 
government of Gaul into four diſtricts, Nars 
bonian Gaul, Aquitania; the | about f 
Lyons, and the old Belgium; and he fixed 
the taxes at ten} milkon pieces of gold 2 
year ie ee H Ja 
After this he paſſed over into Spain, where 
he redreſſed thoſe diſorders ich the diſſen- 
tions of the republic had enuſed; and re- 
eſtabliſned every where the majeſty and peace 
of the empire. We may reflect here, how 
A preſence. of a ſovereign fomes 

O 3 times 
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times is to keep people in, 2 _ 


— —— = 


the empire. Auguſtus: — himſelf | 


committed the recognizance of treafonable 
- crimes, 
form; and Gallus, apprehending the Tigour 


_ Eeuld noti be 


hinder thoſe. revolts, which his 
his ſubjects the boldneſs of deghinikgio hob 

This is what happened the fameiyearvoin 
Egypt, where Cornelius Gallus; whom Cwſar 
had made governor before he departed from 
Alexandria, had the infolence to make ſtas 


tues and pyramids be erected to him; at that 


very time when his maſter melted down: 


thoſe ſtatues of gold and flver, which had 


been erected to him. He added to his wa- 


yy; fpeaking dif. 
had intruſted 


ernment of 


nity ingratitude and calu 
honourably-of his prince, 
him with the moſt important gov 


with recalling him, and ſending him a ſuc- 
ceiſor; but the ſenate, to whom Cafar had 


would have his accuſation: made in 


of the law, prevented his condemnation by 
voluntary death. The emperor ſhewed a 
regret. for it, complaining of the circumſtan. 
ces of his own: condition, that as a prince he 
angry with his friends without 

ruining them. Gallus had made himſelf by 
his liberalities many friends and creatures; and 
che noble poetry of Virgilꝭ as well as the writ- 
ings of che other beſt poets in that age, ars 
full of His praiſes; but he had none in the 


ſenate who were more inveterate enemies to 


than thoſe he had been moſt bountiful 


to: rn —_ that thoſe wHhO are 
2 497 > in 


* 
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in high poſts of favour, muſt. expect no long- 
er gratitude from the generality of mankind, 
than while that fayour and the ſun-ſhine of a 
courtiaftsc: 3 397 13 too I ff ati 
The following year ®, Rufus Egnatius, who 
had (exerciſed: the edileſhip, fixed publicly 
at the end of his charge a ſeditbus paper in 
the principal parts of the city ?, boaſting. of 
having left Rome in a good condition by his 
vigilance, and encouraging all his ſucceſſors 
to finiſh what he had ſo happily begun. Au- 
guſtus only blamed;the ambition of the edile, 
and exhorted thoſe who were to ſucceed him 
to be more moderate, and extinguiſh early 
that ſpark which might. be capable of re- 
mer the dreadful conflagration of civil 

ions. 6-21 363 839. ls 

In the mean time Cæſar paſſed over into 
Spain , to make war with the Cantabrians; 
and thoſe of Aſturia, who had revolted. The 
firſt poſſeſſed the kingdom of Navarre and 
Piſcaya ; the others, not only Aſturias, but 
the kingdoms of Lions and Oviedo. His 
enemies intrenching themſelves. in inacceſſable 
places gave great trouble to Czfar, who, 
could not draw them down to a field battle. 
The fatigues he underwent made him fall 
ſick, and he was obliged to order himſelf to 
be carried to Tarragona for his recovery, 
leaving to Antiſtes his lieutenant, the fuper- 
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endancy of his army. Antiſtes texminated 
5 war happily, and the good fortune f the 
emperor turned his retirement to his advan 
tage; for the enemy who had not dared to 
make an open campaign while he command- 
ed in perſon ; having been informed of his 
diſtemper, and abſence, became bolder and 


gave battle to his lieutenant, who defeated 


them. Antiftes afterwards befieg ed the ca- 
pital of Aſturias, and took it. The biber 


cities opened their gates, and all the country 


returned to his obedience. © 

Aſter this expedition, Cæſar, who had re- 
covered his health, marched his army. into 
Luſitania; and, not to let his ſoldiers re- 
main uſeleſs in a country that was at peace, 
he employed them in building a city, which 
he called Emerita ? Auguſta ; becauſe he 
there diſmiſſed thoſe ſoldiers, who had finjſh- 
ed the time of their ſervice. _ .. 

He learnt at the ſame time, that one of his | 
Heutenants 1 had defeated the Germans, and 
had deſerved for it the title of Imperator; 
and that the ſenate had likewiſe decreed him 
4 triumph; becauſe, as we have ſaid before, 
the honor of the ſucceſs. was referred to the 


general, tho” abſent. But Cæſar refuſed the 


9 5877 à triumph, and returned to FENG 
where he ordered the temple of Janus" to þ 


y This term i gnifies 4 fed. d. "q * Pris 
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be cloſed, which had been opened upon a. 
count of thoſe wars: 9:43 927 $09 4 7 

Amintas, king of Lycaonia and Gi 5 
bouring ſtates, died about this time; and 
tho? he left a ſon capable of ſucceeding him, 
the emperor reduced his kingdom to a pro- 
vince ;- but he reſtored their liberties to the 
cities: of Pamphilia, whith this king had eng 
himſelf maſter; of. Wy - 

Cœſar, at his return; *! his — 
Marcellus, who was not then above twenty 
years old, with his daughter Julia, who was 

then but fifteen ; and his health not permit- 
ting him to celebrate the ceremonies him 
ſelf, he left the care of them to Agrippa, 
who acquitted himſelf with a magnificence 
worthy of Auguſtus, © He knew not at that 
time that he himſelf ſhould marry Julia ſoon» 
after ; for Marcellus did warp farvive aboye. 

_ a year his marriage, 

The ſame year Apia buile the portico! 
of Neptune, in memory of Czfar's naval vic-" 
tories ; and ornamented this edifice with. 

paintings, and ſculptures z: ſome - of which 
repreſented the voyage of the Argonauts, 
and others the battle of Actium. He added 
to this portico the magnificence of ' baths, 
after the Lacedemonian faſhion, which he pro- 
vided with all things neceſſary. He finiſhed 
likewiſe the Pantheon, which had remained 
incomplete; and had à mind to have placed 
in it the ſtatue of Auguſtus; but Auguſtus 
would not ſuffer it, contenting himſelf with 
10 


Os 


— 


had always been indiſpoſed after his return, 


hands of Piſo, who was his collegue in tie 


VWithout ſpeaking a word to one or the 6+ 
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ies being placed in the perch, with" that bf 
Agrippa; but the ſtatue of Julius Cxſar was 
put in the temple, - amongſt _— hed the 


. 41 


A little time after this, r 


fell entirely ſick, and Ris health was deſpared 
of for ſome days. Not hoping his own re- 
covery, he ſent to the principal” perſons in 
the ſenate, and amongſt the Roman knights; 
and when they were come into His chamber, 
he put the journal of the empire into the 


conſulſhip that year, and gave the ſignet with 
which be ſealed the diſpatches to Agrippa, 


ther; whether this was done out of ſome 
Political deſign, or that the condition in 
which he was did not permit him to ſpeak; 
but certainly he left ev body. doubtful of 
His e and ſurpriſed at theſe two ac. 

For the ſenators had thought he did 


not > en them but to recommend a ſucceſſor to 


the empire, and they did not doubt but this. 
Tacceſfor was to be Marcellus. Vet it ſeem- 


ell that Cæſar, by giving up the journal of 
the empire to "the ſenate, had a ming to re. 


ſtore them their ancient power; and, on the 
other ſide, one might have imagined; tha 


he had not given the imperial ſignet to A. 


grippa, in preſence of the ſenate, but tu marx 
him out for his intended ſucceſſor. None 


ever knew the true intention ef be Srhjiekers 
9 „ W 
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who never declared it to any one afterwards:; 
but Agrippa, fearing leaſt Marcellus might 
take umbrage at what had paſſed, retired to 
Mitylene, as ſoon as Auguſtus was perti 
Ttebcovernde> , A i nog e nfl fe 
The ſenate thewed their extreme joy for 
the recovery of the emperor *, and made 
Antonius Muſa his phyfician very conſider- 
able preſents, diſtinguiſhing him with, extra; 
ordinary honors ; for they, not only 
him a Roman knight, tho” he was but a freeq 
man; hut upon account” of him, they con- 
ferred the fame honor on all the phyſicians 
that were at Rome. Ia; Ae b 7 
Marcellus fell fick, almoſt as foon 7 Au; 
guſtus was recovered, and was ſnatched from 
the empire and his. family by premature 
death, for which ſome authors have ſuſpect- 
ed Livia; but others attribute the cauſe to 
thoſe contagious diſtempers which ſpread 
themſelves over 1 that year, "Whatever | 
might be the fact, Auguſtus was moſt ſenſi- 
bly touched for ſo great a loſs; and the Ro- 
mans, of whom Marcellus was the hope and 
delight, ſhewed upon this occaſion. an uni- 
verſal ſorrow. Auguſtus ſought for comfort 
in the buſineſs of the empire, and a litt 
time after he introduced into the ſenate thoſe 
ambaſſadors, which'Phraztes king of the Par- 
thians had ſent him, to demand his ſon, who 
was an hoſtage in Rome, and his brother 
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Tiridates, who. had re ired, thither to avoid 
or cruelty. Phraates had accompanied the 
Ee 25 5 with the ſtandards, that. had. been 
ict om the Romans, at. the, defeat of 
Eraſſus, and in the unhappy. expedition. of 
Antony, hich Phraates ſent again to 
Auguſtus.” The ſenate grante the, ambaſſe- 
Aors, accordi ing, to the emperor's direction, 
the demand. they made of their, king's, ſon; 
but 1 "them Tiridates, excuſing,them- 
ſelves upon the ſanctity of that aſylum! which 
he fam had come to ſeek for at Rome. 
The f 2 he the conſulſtip of Auguſtus 
being expired, he refuſed to be continued in 
that employment, that he might leaye to o- 
thers the hope of exereiſing it in their turn 
being content himſelf. with, thoſe, other titles 
and power he had in the government of the 
empire, - Yet Wo exerciſed atterwargs. other 
five. conſulſhips, leſs to increaſe his power 
than to honor the conſulſhip WO He nam- 
ed, for ſucceſſor to his ninth conſt Uchip, Lu- 
cius Seſtius, one of the moſt zea ous, parti- 
zans of Brutus, and who. had him in ſuch 
- veneration that one ſaw the W of. 355 
7 republican. in 12 his Chambers. 
ſenate, who | honored th e. me r ous 
gave. de his gheſt p raiſes to 
emperor, and to new their 0 = 
en 8. him with the title of perpetual, tri- 
bune, of which he executed the N with- 
5 out taking K RY 
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The following year the Tiber *' overflow- 
ed, and the plague waſted Italy. The ſuper- 
ſtitious people believed, that theſe misfor- 
tunes happened becaaſe Cafar was not con- 
ful that year , Bo that aſſemhling together 
they reſolved to make him dictator, and 
came to find him with faſces carried 
twenty-four lictors, who marched up with 
reverence to this ſupreme magiſtrate, to ſhew. 
that his power was above that of the conſuls, 
who had each of them only twelve. They 
uſed to perſuade him both by prayers and 
ſubmiſſions ; but ſeeing they could obtain 
nothing of him, they threatened in a deſpe- 
rate manner to ſet fire to Rome; but Cæſar 
tearing his purple robe, to ſhew his indi 
tion, remained inflexible to their prayers or 
threats, and obliged them to retire, rejecting 
an odious title web himſelf in a lawful 
power. 

At che . time he . the Ge 
of -cenſors;: Lepidus and Plancus, the laſt of 
which was brother to one of the proſeribed 
under the triumvirſhip, and the other had 
been proſcribed himſelf, ' Thus Cæſar drew 
over to his intereſt the republican party, by 
giving them a ſhare in the public emplo 
ments, that they might. ceaſe to Into the 
elabliſunent of his "ny | 


t Nr 7 : 
» Dion, 2. 


He made two commitſfaries over the cities 
proviſions, and would have. the ſuperinten- 
, Gancy himfelf *. He took as much care that 
earn never might be wanting in ſo grent 2 
22 reckoned in — — o 

ſouls. He the pub. 
| opt LE. we 2 the nones' | 
and in thoſe months when corn.'was'detr, 
hie made it be diſtributed at: 2 lower price, 
and ſometimes for no money at all. He 
made this year twelve diſtributions of this na- 
ture to the people of that corn, which be 
purchaſed with his oun money; but he 
would not ſuffer them to abuſe his liberality; 
and as they came one day in crowds to de- 
mand that corn which he had not promiſed” 
them, he told them 1 a a a 
diſtributing it to them before 
— — he had changed his 

could not give them as a gra 

* exacted: as a juſt: tribute. ney wha 
Auguſtus made the fame year many regw 
tions, for the convenience and ſecurity of 
the public 7, which he intruſted the executi- 
on of to the curule ediles, and other ma- 
giſtrates; and very well knowing what paſs 
ſion the people had for fports and flows, he 
took care to correct the abuſes without di- 
miniſhing the magnificence. Thoſe magif - 
trates who entered upon their ON 
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to the people of a vaſt expence, ſo that they 
were oſten ruined by them, and ſometimes. 
not being able to bear ſo great a charge, rer 
fuſed the magiſtraey. Auguſtus did not take, 
from the people a diverſian with which they: 
were inchanted, but he ordered that the ra- 
giſtrates ſhould be: indemnified+ for theſe ex- 
pences,/ by alternative preſents from the peo-. 
ple; and he was ſometimes at the expence 
himſelf for his particular friends. It is ſaid 
of him, that he gave ſeven and twenty mag- 
nificent ſhows, of different kinds, in the am- 
phitheatre, Cirous and Campus Martius, 
during his empire; which were the places 
deſigned for ſuch ſort of entertainments.*.. 
Sometimes they were ſhows of Athlete, who 
diſputed the prize in running or wreſtling; 
at other times thoſe pomps confiſted of gla- 
diators, ho preſented themſelves in the great 
arena of the amphitheatre to the number of 
five or ſeven hundred foot, and five hundred 
horſe, with twenty elephants on each ſide; 
and they joined battle with ſo furious a 
ſhock, Ai the half of them generally re- 
mained dead upon the place. And 2 
times Ceſar gave the people the pleaſure of a 
ſea- fight, haying for this purpoſe cauſed in 
the Campus Martius a lake of eight hundred 
foot long and two. hundred foot broad, to 
be made, capable of containing thirty ſhips - 


8 Dian, Suetonius. 
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equipped for war, and greater nutnber or 
ſmaller veſſels. I fotight upon this lake 
as at open fea, this difference, that 
theſe flerts were "hot  ifpoBi-bie 'of thoſe” 
veſſels tat had been ſent him from Rhodes, 
Tees das deu we cee eee 4. 

able ſtructure- At rother 
— 5 eſs My s e conſiſted of Tiofis" ah? 


otfier wild beaſts, Which they let looſe in 


the arena, to the number of three thouſand 
at a time, who tore one another to pieces in 
a moſt dreadful, bloody manner. At other 
times theſe diverſions confiſted*in"agreeable 
hunting, which laſted" many days; or in 
chariot- races, tournaments and games after 
the Greek and Trojan faſhion.” And ſome- 
times there were ſelect comedies acted, to 


make the people laugh and put them in good 


humour. has: 

Before Scipio Aﬀicinus, whom ee de⸗ 
lieve to have written himſelf, or at leaſt his 
friend Lælius, in Terence's Comedies, the 
ſenators and Roman knights ſaw theſe ſpec- 
tacles confuſedly with the plebeians, Who 
ſnewed only this honor to the patricians, of 


waiting till they were ſeated before they 


took their on places. After that time, the 


places were diſtinguiſhed. And, at length, 
Pompey, Julius Cæſar and Statilius Taurus,” # 


built amphitheatres of an enormous bigneſs, 


in which above a million of perſons * 


ot Pater, Maximus, 4 # 
be 
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de conveniently ſeated at once. For before 
this there were nothing but plain barriers. to 
ſeparate the arena from the ſpectators and 
where he, Who exhihited the games, cauſed 
ſeats to be placed, which were taken away 
afterwards. In theſe amphitheatres was the 
orcheſtra, or ſeparation. appointed to the ſe- 
nators; and in the maſt eminent place of it, 
ſeats deſigned for the emperor. and all his fa- 
mily. - After this, there were fourteen rows 
of ſeats for the Roman knights; and the 
plebeians took up the — — Auguf· 
tus covered the amphitheatre, for the plea- 
ſure and convenience of the ſpectators, with 
embroidered filks of purple colour. And. 
that nothing might be wanting to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the people, he had built two large 
piazzas on the fide, of which were planted. 
the moſt odoriferous and ſhady trees, which 
gave coolneſs and fragrance in the hotteſt 
days in ſummer. „ ene e e 
Auguſtus, in reality, only repaired what 
had been damaged in theſe public: edifices; 
but he corrected at the ſame time the diſor- 
ders which had got in, during the civil wars, 
of a confuſion of places, and that licence 
which they took of coming to thoſe great 
aſſemblies in .a manner quite unworthy of 
the Roman majeſty. He ordered, in the 
orcheſtra, a place apart for the veſtals incloſ- 
ed with balluſtrades, and another ſeparation 
for the Roman ladies, fixing a certain hour 
before which it was not permitted them a 
ee 
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come to the amphitheatre. He likewiſe « or: 
dered feats to be placed for the am 
ſeparate from thoſe of the ſenators, and in 2 
place leſs honorable, dy changing the old 
permitted them to ſit eonfu- 
patricians, becauls he had' 


nators children had likewiſe their places, both: 
for themſelves: and governors, in à retired 
part of the ' amphitheatre. Cafar - hindered: 

the ſoldiers from ſeating themſelves with the 
Roman knights, as they had done during 
the civil wars; and he ordered one of them 
to be removed, who had = his com- 
mand. On the contrary, he eſtabliſhed the 
rights of this preeedency in regard of thoſe 
-- knights, who thought 22 claim to 
it by the poverty of their houſe, not ſuffer- 
ing them to think any thing an infamy if it 
was not accompanied with their own fault. 
He aſſigned, likewife, an honorable place to 
the ſoldiers, amongſt the plebeians ; and di- 
Ringuiſhed all thoſe 3 


ts wg that his fortune permi 
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of ſurtouts which they wore in the ſtreets 
in bad weather; but were 6bliged- to leave 
them at: the enterance of the theatre; for 
he gave ſtrict orders to the ediles to take 
great care that nothing was connived at con- 
trary to his commands or publie decency. 
Thus *the plebeians, Roman knights, ſena- 
tors, and magiſtrates s- appeared in 
their moſt magnificent dreſſes. Ihe empe- 
ror aſſiſted himſelf, clothed in his imperial 
robes, and the Roman ladies appeared in 
dazaling robes of purple, with a ground of 
gold, all covered with precious * and 
ornaments of eaſtern mines. 

And as he knew 'the people were diſ- 
pleaſed that Julius Cæſar had ſhewn a con- 
tempt of theſe ſpectacles, oſtentimes writing 
his diſpatches in the amphitheatre, he on 
the contrary had ſo much co for 
the people, every time he aſſiſted, that he 
appeared very attentive. He always came 

very regularly, unleſs his indiſpoſition hin- 
dered him; and in that caſe, he ſent ſome 
one of his family to fill his place and make 
his excuſes to the 80 that Cæſar's 
policy interwove -itſels with the peoples 
pleaſures, amuſing them by vain pomps and 
ſplendor, 'that they might not mo _ in 


inſurrections and dangerous exerciſes. | This 


is what a buffoon called pylades, very — 
ly obſerved z for the one day te- 
ling him that his. quarrels with Macengs's 
butfoon made all the entertainment of the 
„ populace : 
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populace :. it is proper, Cæſar, ſaid he; that 
we men of i importance ſhould entertain them 
with our follies, for fear they ſhould think 
of better things. Sri Derr rial e! 
It was in one of theſe ſhows that Cxfar 
gave an eminent proof of his preſence of 
mind, and intrepidity, when ſeeing the peo. 
ple frightened, and underſtanding: that his 
fear was cauſed by a place of the - amphi+ 
theatre which threatened ruin,where the ſpec+ 
tators were all got up upon the increaſe of 
danger to take their flight, he quitted his 
own place, came to that ſpot where the 
danger was, and fat him down, making the 
games to be continued till the concluſion: 
an tion as wiſe as bold, becauſe by it he 
recovered the people's courage, and hin- 
dered that tumult, diſorder and itati- 
on, which in all probability would have 
drawn along with them the ruin and de- 
ſtruction of the amphitheatre. ' 7044+ 
At this time Cæſar had libr o have ge- 
riſhed by the conſpiracy of Cepion and Mu- 
be, laſt was brother to Proculeius 
— Cxſar had often ſent to Cleopatra, 
and brother · in- lav of Mæcenas. This con- 
ſpiracy was diſcoverede and the alliances of 
the conſpirators did not hinder them from 
being puniſned. Mæcenas, who loved his 
wife, told her of the informations that were 
lodged againſt Murena . I his woman,whom 
Auguſtus loved, r of bien to ſpare her 
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brother; but her interceſſion had no ef- 
fe, | and  Czfar reproached -Mzcenas, for 
his indiſcretion. This was. the only time, 
that this favourite gave. his maſter a rea- 
ſon to complam of him. We may further 
obſerve that this Tefuſal of Auguſtus to the 
wife of Mæcenas of her brothers life, ſhew- 
ed he was maſter of his affections, and that 
his policy had the aſcendant over his paſſi- 
ons. It was from the ſame principle that 
he ſuffered two very bold actions in Cepion, 
father to one of the accomplices. This 
Roman, without being frightened - at the 
puniſhment of his ſon, . gave liberty to one 
of his ſlaves, becauſe he had endeavoured 
to fave his maſter 3+ and made the other be 
fixed to a croſs, becauſe he had betrayed 
him to the officers: [The emperor was not 
ſorry to ſee Cepion ſatisfy thus his grief, 
by the puniſhment of a ſlave, to the end 
he might think of no other vengeance. 

It was at this time that Auguſtus re- 
ſtored to the Roman people, Narbonian Gaul 
with the iſland of Cyprus; and took Dal- 
matia in exchange. After this he left Rome 
to viſit Aſia: but ſcarce: was he departed 
when, two! prætorians, Lepidus and Si | 
ſtood candidates: for the conſulſhip, endea- ' 
vouring to be preferred before one ano. 
ther. For tho Auguſtus nominated — 
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left the people their liberty of chuſing cor 
ſuls in. their vomitia, becauſe thoſe" May 
trates had no longer any power but What de. 
pended on his; and beſides when he pleaſed, 
he appointed who ſhould be conſuls toy: 
ſo that the votes of the people were no- 
thing but a vain ceremony. ' The contef- 
tation of theſe two candidates ſo hot 
that the aſſembly was broken up without 
any election, and the ſenate apprehending 
the conſequences of this tumult, ſent depu- 
ties to the emperor to deſire his return: 
and the . — oc to 
overtake him, that ight juſtify them- 
ſelves. He Clem” back of hams and ſent 
them back, after having ordered them to 
leave the hherty of voting to the” citizens 
and retire during the election; at the ſame 
time excuſing himſelf to the ſenate that he 
could not return ſo ſpeedily to Rome, be- 
ing very glad notwithſtanding ' that. theſe 
popular cenfuſtons thewed them how dan- 
gerous was republican ambition. The dil. 
pute of theſe two pretenders grew freſſi 4. 
gain at their return, and the ſenate ſent a 
ſecond time to the emperor, E. diſpatch- 
ed Agrippa to Rome with the title of go- 
vernor of the city; and to give him 
er authority he married him with his daugh- 
ter Julia widow of Marcellis, parifying'Q& 
tavia, tho” Agrippa was forced to divorce 
her daughter whom he had married. They 
ſaw that Mæcenas being W 
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this alliance anſwered, that there was no 
medium, and that Agryppa was become too 
powerful to ſuffer any one to take that 
place; ſa,that the empergr muſt either make 
him his ſon-in-lau or put him to death. 
\grippa, being returned to Rome aj | 
the public oubles, and Lepidus was made 
conſul,, There was. a noiſe at this time in 
the city, about a temple which the Egyptians 
had conſecrated, to. their fi itions ; for 
tho' the Romans permitted all ſorts of falſe 
religions, they could never be:thoroughly re- 
conciled to that of the Egyptians. Agrippa 
therefore ordered, the temple. to be pulled 
down in the city, but ſuffered them to build 
mother in the ſuburbs. aut i 7 ade 
In the mean time Auguſtus continuing his 
Journey, after ſome ſtay in Sicily, came into 
Grece l. He took from the Athenians the 
iſland of Egina, to puniſh them for their too 
great affection for Antony; and forbad them 
for the time to come, to ſell the right of 
their city for money. From Athens he 
went to Samos, where he paſſed the whole 
winter. He departed in the beginning of 
ſpring, and came into Afia. He viſited 
ithynia, and all the other provinces; giving 
marks of his liberality and affection to thoſe” 
he found in obedience, and chaſtiſing thoſe 
ho had failed in their duty and ſubmiſſion. 
He remitted to the firſt thoſe tributes they 
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paid to the empire, and doubled them to the 
others. But he treated more ſeverebyſthoſe 
of Dyſicus, Tyre and Sidon, who had r Voltod, 
and had the inſolenee to crueify ſeveril Ro- 
man citizens, after having whipped them a 
common flaves ; for he condemned them all 
to flavery, ſhewing by this that che Romans 
were not only free themſelves, but that they 
had the freedom and liberty of others at 
their diſpoſal. On the contrary, he eſtabliſty 
ed in their ancient ſplendor, the cities of 
Laodicea, of Thiatira, and thoſe of 1 — 
of Chios, whieh had been ruined - 
earthquake, and he therefore diſcharged q 
of all taxes for ſix ars. g e 5 
le received in Syria the ambaſſadors: of 
Phraates, who came to renew the alliance, 
and brought him all the Roman 
' which that king could find, after diligent en- 
quiry over all his ſtates. The ſhew- 
ed both his juſtice and magnificence in this 
voyage. He gave to Herod the ſtates of 
Zenodorus; he confirmed the ſon of the 
king of Arabia, i in the poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom of his Anceſtors; maintained the young 
prince of Cilicia, in the ſtates: of his father; 
and, gave the leſſer Armenia to Archelaus. 
Hut he took Comagena from its ancient 
ces, transferring it to- Mithridates, — 
him amends for the murder of his father, 
_- whom the laſt king of this country had put 
to death. And the people of the greater 


Armenia * riſen in rebellion againſt 
their 
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their king Artabazus, Auguſtus ſent for his 
brother Tigranes who was at Rome, and 
would have Tiberius to have the honor of 
re- inſtating him; and baniſhing Artabazus. 
But the Armenians difpatched their king be- 
fore the arrival of Tiberius, who, notwith- 
ſtanding, did not fail of attributing to him- 
— the honor of defeating Artabazus, and 

— conqueſt of the kingdom, tho' he 

d nv other ſhare in this revolution than 
alu at the A e . Tigranes's co- 
ronation. 

The emperor regulated in the tributary 
provinces all things, according to the 4 
of the Roman laws; and in regard of the 
allied provinces, he made an edict full of 
wiſdom and moderation, which can never be 
ſufficiently praiſed; for he ordered that the 
allies of the Roman empire ſhould be main- 
tained in all the extent of their eſtates and 
liberty, as long as they remained faithful ; 
without its being lawful, under any pretence 
whatſoever, either of intereſt or glory to di- 
min#h thing of them, or take from them 
the leaſt place in their provinces. i 

Having thus travelled over Aſia, he retum⸗ 
ed for Rome, keeping the fame route all the 
way he had kept in going. He repaſſed 
to Samos, where he receive” ambaſſadors 
who came from the extremities of the north 
and eaſt; for the northern Scythians and 
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the Sarmatz *, ſent to make him their com- 
pliments, and deſire his friendſhip ; and the 
* kings of Oriental Scythia, and the Indians, 
ſent. him rich preſents of pearls and precious 
ſtones, aſſuring him of their affection, and 
deſiring his alliance. They likewiſe ſent him 
tygers, which had till that time been un- 
known to the Romans; with elephants, more 
beautiful than thoſe of Afric. Thoſe ambaſ- 
ſadors ſaid they had been four years in their 
voyage, but that they were recompenſed for 
all their labors, by ſeeing the Roman em- 
Auguſtus received other ambaſſadors from 
the queen of Ethiopia. We muſt tell the 
occaſion, The Ethiopians, ſome years be- 
fore, had left the kingdom under the con- 
duct of their queen Candace, to make war 
upon the Egyptians ; not imagining they 
would have to do with the Romans, and 
Not knowing, as they ſaid afterwards, there 
was a Cæſar in the world. They ſurpriſed 
at firſt, and pillaged the cities of Sienna and 
Elephantina, and ſome other frontier places ; 
but Petronius, who was then . governor of 
Egypt, ſtopt their progreſs, gave them bat- 
tle, and defeated them ; and entering, in 
his turn, upon their territories, he beſieged 
and took the city Primnis, ſituate upon the 
Nile near the iſland of Meroe, which was 
all ſurrounded by mountains of Sand, where 
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the army of Cambyſes formerly had been 
buried in a tempeſt. - From thence he paſſed 
to Tanape the royal city, where the children 
of their kings had their reſidence; took it, 
and diſmantled it. But not daring to go 
farther in a deſart country, where he ſaw no- . 
thing but burning ſands, he returned back 
again, after having built a fort and put a 
garriſon in lit, to ſtop the inroads of the E- 
thiopians, As he returned from this happy 
expedition, he was informed that this fort 
was beſieged by the enemy. He therefore 
returned, defeated the Ethiopians, raiſed ' 
the ſiege, forced Candace to make a peace, 
and obliged her to ſend ambaſſadors to the 
emperor to ratify it. It was thoſe ambaſſa- 
dors who came to find Auguſtus at Samos; 

The emperor returned from Samos to A- 
thens, where he met with the ſame odd ad- 
venture that Alexander did in Perſia; for an 
Indians, in the retinue of thoſe ambaſſadors, 
would needs die, for this only reaſon, becauſe 
being old, his life was become a_burthen to 
him; and, in imitation of Calanus, he or- 
dered a funeral pile to be prepared, where 
he burnt himſelf alive with prodigious reſo- 
lution. Auguſtus himſelf not having been 
able to diſſuade him from his deſign, honor- 
ed his uncommon funeral with his preſence, 
as 3 had honored that of Calanus 
with his 
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From Athens Auguſtus returned to Rome, 
where, to avoid the ceremony of a public 
entry, he arrived by night, and cam to his 
lace without any one knowing it. The 
following day the ſenate paid him all the re- 
ſpects and honor imaginable, declaring him 
perpetual conſul, tho” they continued, as u- 
ſual, to chuſe conſuls; and ordered that he 
ſhould be ſeated between theſe two magiſ- 
trates in a curule chair, to ſhew his eſtabliſh« 
ed authority abode them. They gave him 
likewiſe the arbitrary power of making laws, 
without communicating any thing with the 
ſenate; and they offered at the ſame time 
to take oaths, that they would obſerve them; 
but Auguſtus would accept of none of their 
oaths, knowing very well as a wiſe man the 
freer their obedience was the more it was to 
be depended on, and that the fear of perjury 
is but a weak tie to reſtrain men from trea- 
chery and ambition. * 
* All troubles and diſcontent ceaſed at his ar- 
rival, and he had the pleaſure of being told, 
that his daughter Julia was brought to bed 
of a ſon, called Caius. He, after this, made 
a new reformation- in the ſenate, which he 
would have reduced to the number of three. 
hundred, according to its firſt inſtitution; 
but, not to make too many malecontents, he 
Axed it at ſix hundred. As they were mak-. 
ing this reformation, one of thoſe whom 
they removed out of the ſenate, throwing 
open his robe, ſhewed the ſcars and * 
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he. had received in the republic; and a ſon, 
who had been continued in his. degree of 
honor, with excluſion to his father, asked 
them to change their decree, arid let his fa- 
ther be in his place. The emperor, moved 
with the reſolution of the firſt, and the filial 
piety of the ſecond, revoked thoſe two ar- 
ticles. TW CRORE: WEN 
A little after this, there was a conſpiracy 
formed againſt Auguſtus and Agrippa b. Le- 
pidus was ſuſpected of it, and his ſon had 
already been convicted and puniſhed for an- 
other conſpiracy i, which rendered the father 
more fuſpeted, Notwithſtanding Auguſtus 
contented himſelf, with making him a ſharp 
reprimand in preſence of the people ; yet he 
made reproaches to Labeo, who exerciſed 
the office of Cenſor, becauſe he had not 
ſtruck from the liſt of ſenators the name of 
a man who had been ſuſpected of conſpiring 
againſt the life of the prince ; but Labeo 
frankly told him, that he had no inclination 
to remove from the ſenate a man, whom 
Auguſtus himſelf had continued in the office 
of grand pontiff. It was this Labeo, whom 
upon a propoſition of the ſenate of having 
ſome of their body deputed to watch for the 
ſafety of the emperor, plainly told them, 
that they might name whom they pleaſed for 
that care, provided he was not of the num- 
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ber, becauſe he could not hinder himſelf from 
Nleeping. Auguſtus found his frankneſs and 
ingenuity more agreeable, than all the {ervile 
flatteries of the others. 
I) he Gauls having revolted. and' the Ger- 
mans paſſed the Rhine, Cæſar ſent Agrippa 
amongſt them; who reduced the former to 
their obedience, and made the others repaſs 
the river. From thence Agrippa marched 
into Spain, upon advice he had received, that 
the Cantabrians who had been made layes 
had broke their chains, murdered the Ro- 
mans, and made a revolt over all Cantabria, 
which had taken heart, and driven moſt of 
the Roman legions from their garriſons. A- 
grippa made all poſſible haſte to extinguiſh 
this conflagration, and he had more diff 
in ſucceeding than he had at firſt thought. 
His ſoldiers mutinied under him; and refuf- 
ing to fight with enemies in deſpair; whote 
valor and courage they had more than once 
experienced, it was neceſſary for him to uſe 
all his ſeverity, and even brand with in 
that legion which bore'the name of Auguſtus, 
forbidding them for the future to lay claim 
to that honor This rigor made the ſoldiers 
return to their duty, and he marched - againſt 
the enemy and def eated them in ſeveral bat- 
tles. The ſeriate, by the order of Auguſtus; 
decreed Agrippa a triumph ; but he refuſed 
it, either out of Ws. or political 


prudence. 
Agrippa, 
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Agrippa, upon his return *, built ſeveral 
aqueducts, which brought the water of the 
Tiber into the City, and every private houle ; 
a work of a vaſt expence, but of much 
greater benefit to the public. He paid an 
honor to Auguſtus by it, calling thoſe con- 
duits by his name, viz. Auguſtales. It was 
upon account of theſe waters, that the em- 
peror ſaid with a kind of witty reproach to 
the people, who complained of the dearneſs 
of wine,** That his ſon-in-law had at leaſt tak- 
&« en care that they ſhould not die of thirſt.” 
The following year | was remarkable, for 
thoſe regulations the emperor made, in re- 
gard of marriages ; which are the true ſources 
or ſprings of all ſtates and families. He in- 
vited on one ſide the youth to marry, by the 
allurement of rewards, and his imperial be- 
nefactions; and, on the contrary, impoſed. 
ſeveral fevere penalties upon thoſe who con- 
tinued without a reaſon in celibacy. Beſides, 
he puniſhed moſt rigorouſly all criminal con- 
verſe, that violated the marriage bed, permit- 
ting the injured perſon of . the male ſex to 
ſtab the perſons found, in adultery ; and or- 
dered, that thoſe who ſhould be convicted 
of a crime againſt nature, ſhould be puniſhed 
with the utmoſt rigor, without ſhewing fa- 
vour to any one. He likewiſe forbad an in- 
equality in marriages, that the ſplendor and 
diſtinction of families might be kept up, 
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which conſtitute the glory and grandeur of 
an empire. 201 „ egen 
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It was not without hot Guts that Au. 
guſt . paffed this edict in the ſenate, with re- 
gard to marriages; all the recompences he 
annexed to that ſtate could not induce ſeve- 
ral from continuing ſingle, and the ſenators 
themſelves a long time oppoſed the penalties 
impoſed upon ſuch as did not marry, tho“ 
in affluent circumſtances. Their principal 
reaſon was the licentiouſneſs and abandoned 
luxury, that was come to fuch a pitch in 
both ſexes, that none could rationally pro- 
miſe themſelves happineſs in marriage, be- 
cauſe it feemed there was no ſuch thing as 
chaſtity in the world. By this kind of rea- 
ſoning, they indirectly blamed the emperor. 
himſelf, who had ſet ſo bad an example by 
his own galantries; and begged of him to 
think of ſome proper means of re-eſtabliſhing 
continency and public modeſty, without. 
forcing an 2 one to marry; but, without be- 
ing moved by their diente, he told them 
that that union, in which he lived with the 
empreſs, ought to ſerve them both as a mo- 
tive and regulation of their conduct. Thus, 
in ſpite of all oppoſition, the edit paſſed 
and was regiſtered ; but he made a more 
ample one afterwards, as we ſhall ſee in its. 
proper place. 

The ſame year julia was brought to bed 
of a ſecond ſon, who was called Lucius. 
n adopted him, as well as ra — 

. elder 
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elder brother. receiving them from the fa- 
mily of Agrippa into that, of Cæſar. He ce- 
lebrated the ſame year the ſecular games, ſo 
called, becauſe — were celebrated once in a 
hundred years, in memory of the foundation 
of Rome. And Horace, upon this occaſion, 
made his famous ode, called Carmen ſecu- 


lare; the people flocked in great crowds to. 


this ceremony, becauſe. they were to ſee it 
no more. Soon after this he took a journey 
into Gaul, carrying Tiberius with him“; 
whether he had advice of a revolt in that 


province, which never could be long quiet; 
or whether it was, that by the example of So- 
lon he would give the people. the hberty of 


murmuring in his abſence at the ſeverity of 
thoſe laws he had eſtabliſhed, without being 
under. the neceſſity of revoking them. There 
were ſome who ſaid, that he only took this 
journey to have his full freedom with Teren-, 
tia, Mæcenas's wife, whom he carried with 
him, being paſſionately in love with her; 
and that he uſed this pretence to hide his 


criminal commerce from the e 9 of the. 


people, who would not have let ſlip the oc- 
caſion of reproaching him, for rt violating 
his own law, againſt adultery, Whatever. 
was the truth, his journey was not uſeleſs. 
All thoſe barbarous nations that inhabit. to- 
wards the mouth of the Danube, having 
Joined together had paſſed that river, and 
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_ ravaged all Thrace, Macedonia, Sclavonia, 

| Dalmatia and Pannonia. The Germans, be- 
-ing encouraged by theſe eruptions, had like- 
wiſe paſſed the Rhine; and the Gauls, who 
were neighbours to the Germans, were ready 
to follow their example. -Auguſtus, arriving 
in the beginning of theſe commotions, put 
himſelf at the head of his army, and march- | 
ed directly towards the Rhine. The Ger- 
mans, ſurpriſed at his ſudden Approach, ſent 
their ambaſſadors to ask a peace ; with hoſt- 
ages for the ratification of the treaty. The 
liemenant-generals at the ſame time defeated 
thoſe Barbarians who had paffed the Dan- 
ube, and forced them to return to their 
countries with precipitation. 

Auguſtus at his return found all Gaul 

in trouble n. The avarice of the governor 
was the cauſe of it, he was called Lieinius, 
a Gaul by extraction, and ſet at liberty by 

Julius Cæſar, whoſe priſoner he had been 
in the wars. Auguſtus had afterwards given 
him the government of the province, not 
thinking he could give it to a man more 
agreeable to the people. But Licinius think- 

ing of nothing but heaping up riches, made 
inſupportable impoſitions, and amongſt others, 
this is mentioned, that he multiplied the 
year into fourteen months, that he might 
increaſe, in proportion, the taxes that were 
paid monthly. The people demanded juſ- 
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tice of the - emperor, for the extortions of 
the governor, and he would probably have 
been ſeverely puniſhed to ſatisfy the Gauls, 
and ſerve as an example to others, if he 
had not had the policy, to put all his trea- 
ſures into the hands of Auguſtus; telling him 
that he had not got them together but to 
make him a preſent, and hinder the inſur- 
rections of a haughty people, by reducing 
them to poverty. It is ſaid, by hiſtorians, 
that the ſea this year threw upon the ſhore 
a moſt extraordinary fiſh; which was fi 
teet long, and twenty broad, and had 
the parts of a woman except the head. 

The Retians, who inhabit that part of the 
Alps, called the Tridentine, from the name 
of a little town, which their defeat render- 
ed famous, but is become much more ſo 
in the laſt age for its general council, hav- 
ing taken up arms againſt the Roman gar- 
riſon, Druſus marched againſt them and de- 
feated them near Trent. He contented him- 


ſelf with the blood ſpilt in the battle, and - 


impoſed no other penalty upon the revolt- 
ed ; but having riſen in arms a ſecond time, 
Auguſtus ſent Tiberius, joining in commiſf- 
fion with him Germanicus, and they con- 
quered theſe barbarians in ſeveral battles, 
made them flaves and carried them out 
of the country, not leaving in it any more 
people than were neceſſary to cultivate the 
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On the other fide, the Ligurians, who in- 


| habited-. the maritime Alps, and tlte Sa. 


latians having rebelled, were conquered by 
the lieutenants of Auguſtus, ho ſome time 
after ? built two cities, as a mark of that 
victory, and to keep the people in obedi- 
ence, one in Liguria, which is the famous 
city of Genoa, and the other in the coun- 
try of the Salaſſians, which was called Pra- 


toria Auguſta. It is from this laſt appella- 


tion, that in following ages was formed the 
name Turin, whick the capital city DE Pied- 
mont bears at this day 4, 

The people of Pannonia rexclted; about 
the ſame time, and were. conquered. -'The 
inhabitants of the Boſphorus mutined like- 


wile, and refuſed to acknowledge, as their 


prince, him, who was ſent by Agrippa; for 
by the orders of Auguſtus, Agrippa had 

ſed over into Syria, from whence he kept 
a watchful eye over the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. Upon this occaſion there was à 
battle, the ſucceſs of which was favora- 


ble to Pelemon ; this was the name of 


the prince, but the enemy did not / ceaſe 
to keep the field and be maſter. of the 
ſtrong places; ſo that Agrippa was obliged 
to come in perſon with his army. He 
therefore advanced as far as Sinope, with a 


deſign of purſuing - the WIA and giving 
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them battle; but they bp ſubmitted. and re- 
_ ceived: Polemon for. their king. The ſenate 


decreed Agrippa a triumph; who retuſed it 


once more. I his moderation in Agrippa, 
ſo often practiſed, gave occaſion to an edict 
in the ſenate, that for the time to come, 
no one ſhould have the honor 
umph but the ornaments only. 
ſer vation is worth notice, that we may o 
in what period this magnificent ceremony 
ended, which made ſo much noiſe in Rome 
for ſeven hundred years. | 
' Hiſtory relates at this time the ations 
of a freed ſlave, called Vedius Pollion, fa- 
mous for his riches, and more ſo for his 
pride and cruelty. He lived commonly up- 
on his own lands near Naples, whither Au- 
guſtus ſometimes, went to take the plea- 
ſure of a walk; one day as he fat at table, 
one of the ſlaves. in waiting flung himſelf 
at Auguſtus's feet, begging of him to ob- 
tain his pardon of Pollion, who had threaten- 
ed to cut him in pieces and throw him to 
his fiſhes. This barbarous man fed his fiſh- 
es in his large ponds with the fleſh of 
his domeſticks, whom he ordered to be 
put to death for the leaſt fault; this ſlave 
having committed no other, but the break- 
ing by accident a cryſtal veſſel. Ihe em- 
peror could not obtain mercy for him by 
his intreaties, but ordering all the cryſtal 


veſſels in the houſe to be brought him, | 


he broke them with his awn hands to pieces. 
ollion 
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Pollion durſt not reſent this, and he was 
aſhamed to have deſigned to put à ſlave 


to death for having broken one of them by 


misfortune. . heightned pride of this 
haughty pe appeared even at his death; 
for he made Auguſtus heir of his beſt lands, 
upon condition he would buifd a magni- 


fieent palace upon them, to ſerve as a mo- 


nument of the liberality of the teſtator. 
The emperor took poſſeſſion of the lands, 
and under pretence of executing the will, 
he built a noble palace indeed, "but upon 
the frontiſpiece, inſtead of engraving the 
name of Pollion, he put in golden capitals | 
that of Livia, to whom he made a pre- 
ſent of it. But we muſt return to our 
hiſtory. 

Auguſtus eſtabliſhed three colonies in Gaut, 
before he departed; the firſt at Nifmes, the 
ſecond at Arles, and the third at Orange : : 


after this he returned to Rome. The fe- 


nate had ordered an altar to be built at the 
entrance of the court, which ſhould be con- 


fecrated to the happy return of the prince *; 


and that thoſe criminals who preſented them- 
ſelves before him at his arriva}, ſhould ob- 
tain a pardon of all their crimes. But Au- 
guſtus refuſed both one and the other. He 
would not even ſuffer the - people to meet 


him, but arrived late at night, that he 


might find no one in the ſtreets. He 'af- 
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cended: the next day the capital 0 thank 
the gods, and placed at the foot of the 
ſtacue of Jupiter thoſe laurels: which he or- 
dered to be taken from all his faſces. From 
hence he returned to court. Tho' he was. 
incommoded by the gravel, and having found 
the ſenate aſſembled, he gave them an ac- 
count of his journey, the narration of which 
was read by the quæſtor, becauſe his in- 
diſpoſition hindered him from making a 
continued diſcourſe in public. This diſ- 
courle contained a regulation likewiſe which 
the emperor. had made, in relation to the 
pay and fervice of the troops. He gave to 
the prætorian bands double the pay of 
the others, according to that decree: 
the ſenate had already made, and abridged 
the time of their ſervice, limiting it to 
twelve years, whereas it conſiſted. of fixteen. 
for the legionary ſoldiers. But to pleaſe 
the ſenate, he diſtinguiſned the children of 
the patricians from thoſe of other citizens 
by their military employments, permitting 
them to be tribunes of legions, or colo- 
nels in the Roman cavalry the very firſt 
campaign they ſhould make, which the others 
could not obtain but by degrees. And to 
make them more re in the army, he 
granted them the privilege - which Julius 
Czſar had enjoined, of taking the manly- 
gown ; and Latus Calvus at the age of feven-; 
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teen, that by this honor they might have 
a free enterance into the ſenate; for be- 
fore this regulation they were not admitted 
but after twenty-five complete, and 
remained in the condition of Roman kniglus, 
tho' they were the ſons of ſenators- Au- 
guſtus therefore granted them this privi. 
lege, to make them more conſiderable in 
the army; when they were not to enter up- 
on their employments, till they were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the patrician pur ple, and had 
taken their places in the ſenate houſ 
The death of Lepidus hap thisyear, 
and. put into the hands of Auguſtus the 
office of grand pontiff, whoſe, power not 
only extended to all matters of religion, 
but he was likewiſe the ſovereign judge 
of political affairs; becauſe he had the right 
of breaking off aſſemblies either of the peo- 
ple, or fenate, under the pretence of reli · 
gion, of annulling the decrees, continuing 
peace, and hindering war. He likewiſe had 
an inſpection of all publick edifices, and 
particularly of the bridges at Rome, from 
which he took his name. Auguſtus who 
knew of what importance this office Was, 
inveſted himſelf with it immediately upon 
the death of Lepidus: and his ſucceſſors 
retained this dignity, not only under pa- 
ganiſm, but in ſome degree, — 
tianity, till the emperor Gratian, who en- 
tirely diveſted himſelf of all claim ta that 
_— out of a motive of religion. -- 
Agrippa 
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| Agrippa returned to Rome, a little time 
after Auguſtus i; but be — after his- 
arrival obliged to leave it to go into Pan- 
nonia and appeaſe the troubles that were 
begun again there. The barbarians who 
feared his valor, begged @ peace, and ac- 
cepted of the terms he propoſed to them 
This was the laſt action of this great ge- 
neral, for returning to Rome, he was ſeiz- 
ed with a violent fever in Campania, where 
he died befołxe Auguſtus could reach the 
place, who had leſt Rome upon the firſt 
news of his diſtemper. It would be dif- 
ficult to expreſs the grief this death cauſed 
him: one may judge of it by that -atfec- 

tion which he bore him during his life, 
and thoſe Honors he beſtowed: on him 
after his death. He ordered the body to 
be brought to Rome; where it was expoſed 
upon a bed of ſtate in the Forum of the 
city : and the emperor would himſelf ſpeak 
his funeral oration, during which he or- 
dered a veil to be hung up, which con- 
cealed from him the prox of Agrippa; 
whether there was ſome myſtery in this, or 
that he had a mind to remove from his 
fight, an object capable of filling him with 
tenderneſs, and interrupting his diſoburſe. 
Let this be as it will, after having made 
him a magnificent funeral, he ordered his 
aſhes to de carried into the ſepulchres of 


Far 742. R Din, Plutarch. - * 
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330, The LIFE of AvovsTvs. 
the Cæſars, not willing that death - itſelf 


ſhould break off their alliance. He him- 


felf would be the executor of his will, and 
added to the gift which Agrippa had made 
to the people of his gardens, great ſums 
of money, which he diftributed af his own 
expence, and not by the appointment of 
the teſtator. N N 

Agrippa left by this marriage four chil- 


dren he had had by Julia, Caius Lucius, 


Julia and Agrippina, and one poſthumous child, 


to whom at his birth Auguſtus gave the name 
of his father: and it was this unfortunate 


Agrippa, whom Livia baniſhed into a mi- 
ſerable ſolitude, where Tiberius after the 
death of Auguſtus ſent aſſaſins to murder 


him, that he might aſſure to himſelf the 
empire. Caius and Lucius were adopted 
by the emperor, who ſurvived them. ju- 


lia was like her mother, but Agrippina join- 
ed chaſtity with the magnanimity of her 
father. She married afterwards Germani- 
cus, ſo famous for his great actions, and 


that jealouſy which his uncle Tiberius had 


of him; and from this marriage came Ca- 
ligula, who was afterwards emperor. Thus 
the poſterity of Agrippa ſaw itſelf upon 
the [throne of the empire. They relate 


| many prodigies which accompanied the death 
of 


is general, and which cauſed great de- 
ſolations in Italy. In particular they ſpeak 
of a meteor, which after having appeared 


for ſeveral days, burſt of a ſudden into e- 
£355, yeral 
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veral fiery torches, and falling upon the city, 
ſet fire to ſeveral edifices in Rome. 

The death of Agrippa brought Tiberius 
into the more intimate confidence of Au- 
guſtus *; but the merit of his brother Dru- 
ſus, ſoon after took the firſt place in the 
emperor's affections. It was not that Tibe- 
rius wanted qualities worthy. of a prince; 
for he was valiant, and a great politician, 
and had he not been h ital and cruel, 
he would have deſerved the empire after 
Auguſtus. He was ſent into Pannonia, the 
people of which country had revolted, upon 
the news they received of Agrippa's death. 
Tiberius having entered into the country 
with his army, made a terrible ravage, burn- 
ing and deſtroying all that he found in 
his paſſage. He defeated the army of the 
Barbarians, took away their youth, and diſ- 
perſed them over the provinces of the em- 

ire, diſarming intirely the reſt of the in- 
bitants. The ſenate decreed him the ho - 


nor of a triumph; but Auguſtus in obſer- 


vance of the decree that had been made, 
would have him content himſelf with the 
ornaments. e Fo ie 


At the ſame time his brother Draſas,, 
whom Auguſtus had left in Gaul to keep 


thoſe fickle people is obedience, and watch 
the motions 
that this laſt nation had paſſed the Rhine, 


the Germans, having heard 


went 
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went to meet them with all e 
liged them to return, and entering into t 
province of the Sicambrians , laid 2 8 
their villages and adjacent fields. th 
barked afterwards on the Rhine to" 84 Ne 
ocean, and landed in Friſeland, 4 — 
had like to have periſned with all his eee 
upon the bay ks of ſand which are roll | 
in that ſea, and very dangerous at low 
water. Vet he eſcaped by the aſñſtance of 
the natives who were in his fleet; but win- 
ter approaching, he was obliged to put, off 
bis expedition to the following year, 120 
returned to Rome where he was made 

tor; this title being a ſtep to aſcend to 
the conſulſhip. "The ſpring being. come 7, 


* he took the field, paſſed the Rhine, beat. 


the Uſipetes*, made a bridge over the Lip- 


pus, entered into  Sicambria, ravaged the 


country which the Cheruſces poſſeſſed ; and 
he would have paſſed the · Waſer, if winter 
had not obliged him to finiſh. his campaign. 
It did not fail of being very bloody. The 
Barbarians, who a little time before had mur- 
dered twenty Roman centurions in an ir- 
ruption there made, whereby they had ſur- 

priſed the-legions that were in garriſon, they 
were ſo animated with this ſucceſs, and came 
to the battle with ſuch deſperate reſolution,, | 
that they brought chains to bind their pri- 


* Thoſe of Gelderland. 7 Year 743. 
5 * of Zutphen, and of Deventer. p ; 
| oners 
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ſoners, not making the leaſt doubt of victory. 
But Druſus gave them battle, and made ſuch 
a ſlaughter of them, that the country was 
bathed, in their blood, and covered with the 
dead carcaſſes of the ſlain for the ſpace of two 
leagues. Thus thoſe chains the Barbarians 
had prepared, ſerved to bind thoſe of their 
own nation, who eſcaped the Roman fword. 
Druſus, after thisvitory, ordered fifty caſtles 
to be built, upon the borders of the Rhine, 
the Meuſe, and the Weſer, to ſtop the in- 
road of thoſe ſavage northern people, who 
could not be intirely conquered; and having 

put garriſons in thoſe forts, he returned to 
Rome. In this march he run great riſque of 
being defeated by the Barbarians, who hav- 
ing placed themſelves advantageouſly in the 
defiles waited his paſſage ; but coming to the 
battle in confuſion, they were ſoon thrown - 
into irrecoverable diſorder by their own ſol- 
diers, who marched in cloſe ranks, and with 
undaunted reſolution ; ſo that Druſus paſſing 
over the bodies of the enemy continued hap- 
pily on his maren. rf; 
kt was in one of theſe expeditions, that he 
cauſed that famous canal to- be dug which _ 
continues to this day*, where the Rhine loſ- 
ing its own name takes that of Iflel, into 
which it diſcharges itſelf. They ſay this ge- 
neral likewiſe gave hisname to the city Doeſ- 
bourg®. Druſus being returned to Rome, 


I Dion, Suetonius. 0 Drufilurgum : 
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whom the Thracians have a particular deyo- 
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received the; honors of triumph, - "which Ti. 
derius a little before had- had, ee 
There were great commotions thisyear in 
Thrace and Macedonia. A certain perſon 
called Vologefes, a prieſt of Bachus, for 


tion, having made feveral aſſemblies under 
pretence of religion, and getting himſelf elec- 
ted king in the room of Raſcupolis whom he 
declared unworthy of the crown, he marched 


' - againſt him at the head of a powerful 


and gave him battle, in which 'this —— 
nate prince was overcome, and loſt his life. 
Thus the whole kingdom remained in the 
hands of the uſurper, who likewiſe _ 
Tauric Cheſoneſus from Rametalphus. On 
the other ſide, the Sialetes, who inhabit like. 
wiſe Thrace, entered into Macedonia, and 
committed great outrages. Lucius Piſo, the 
governor of Pamphilia, received Orders to 
march againſt both of them, beat the army 
of Velogeſes on ſeveral occaſions, received 
by compoſition thoſe places which ſubmitted 
themſelves, and made ſlaves of the mhabitants 
of ſuch as bore a ſiege. He delivered like- 
wiſe the Macedonians from the inroads of the 
Sialetes, and pacified the province. He re- 
ceived for this happy ſucceſs the ornaments 
of triumph, and there was an order for 
a public proceſſion, and prayers in all the 
temples. 
a Dion. 
The 
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The ſenate had a mind this year to: erect 
ſtatues to Auguſtus?, and the people over the 
provinces were for building him temples. But 
he would ſuffer neither the one nor the other. 
He refuſed likewiſe the preſents which the 
people would have made him on the firſt day 
of the year ; but on the contrary would. ab- 
ſolutely have them receive from his liberality 
a donation equivolent to what they had 
deſigned to have preſented them with. : 

Tiberius married the following year*, 
Julia the widow of Agrippa. T his marriage 
made him doubly allied to the emperor, and 
gave new hopes of his fiery ambition*. It is 
{aid however, that he had ſome difficulty to 
reſolve with himſelf, as well becauſe. he knew 
the humour of Julia, who had made him 
great advances in the life-time of Agrippa, as 
becauſe that he loved his wife, whom he was 
forced to divorce on this occaſion. She was 
erand-daughter to that famous Atticus whom 
Cicero writ thoſe letters to, which the learned 
ſet ſo high a value on. Octavia died the 
ſame year, and was regretted, not only by 
Auguſtus, who loved her tenderly, but by 
the ſenate, and people, who reſpected her 
virtue, and were charmed with her good- 
neſs. The emperor's court put on mourn- 
ing, and the ſenate decreed great honors to 
her memory. | | | 


Dion, Suetonius. * Year 744. 
Dian, Plutarch, Suetonius. of 
t 0 
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2 ſeemed now as if the emperor was* go. 
ing vo to enjoy a profound peace, when, on one 
e the i | having mutined, F [the 
Danube upon ice, and pillaged all Pannonia; 
and, on the other ſide, the Dalmatz refuſed 
to pay their tribute. The Catte , I 
their colonies, took up arms and E 
the Sicambrians. Tiberius was 
the two firſt, and Druſus againſt the + way 
They had both of them a happy ſucceſs, and 
having conquered the Barbarians, they. re- . 
turned with the emperor, who had advanced 
mto Gaul, ready to march himſelf towards 
the Rhine and tribe, had affairs deſerved 
his preſence. Druſus being made conſul at 
his return, paſſed the year of his office at 
Rome; but ſcarce was it finiſhed, when the 
revolts of German W him to return; 
and he departed from Rome with the title 
of 5 after the cuſtomary ſacrifices . 
Hiſtorians ſuffering themſelves to be carried 
away by the ſpirit of ſuperſtition, which reign- 
ed in paganiſm, ſay, that the entrails of vic- 
tims foretold nothing of good to this ge- 
neral; but that ſeveral prodigies ſeemed. to 
foretel his misfortune, tho? he, diſſembling 
or deſpifing theſe threatening ſigns, repaired - 
to his army, and marched againſt the enemy. 
They had taken the field with greater forces, 
than in all their other revolts, and threatened 


b Dion, Plutarch. i Tranſylvanians. * Theſe 
of Heſſe. Tear 945. Sf IOW: 


not 


Roman dom 


did not overcome the Jattæ till after ſeverat 


bloody battles. From thence he went into 
the country of the Suevi *, with whom he 
had fe dreadtul. battles ; but victory al- 
ways declared itſeif for the Romans. He 
marched after this into the province of the 
- Cheruſces ; he ſubjected them as well as the 
others, and finding himfelf beyond the We- 
ſer, he marched his army on the ſide of the 
Elbe, ravaging the whole country round hini. 
Being arrived upon the, banks of this river 
near its mouth, and overjoyed to ſee the 


Septentrional ocean, whither no Roman cap- 


tain before had extended his glory, he had 
a mind to have paſſed further, but was hin- 


dered by a ſtrange prodigy, if we may be- 
lieve the relation of hiſtorians *. For they ++ 


tell us, that a' woman of an extraordinary 
ſtature, - and who in her barbarous air had 
ſomething majeſtic, having preſented herſelf 
to him as he was juſt going to embark, ſpoke 
to him in the Roman language to this pur- 
poſe, What deſign haſt thou to execute, 
«© Druſus? haſt thou not acquired glory 
enough, and wouldeſt thou paſs the Elbe 
and ocean's bounds, which thy anceſtors 
all their conqueſts never ſaw before? man · 


n Sughia, u Dion, Plutarch. 
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kind muſt learn to put limits to their am- 
<6, bition-: the gods will have thy glory and 
life terminate in the conqueſts thou haſt 
% made. Druſus, ſtapt by this prodigy, 
went no further; but after having ereted. 3 | 
trophy on the borders of the river, in the 
ſight of the ocean he led back his victorious 
— But he had no ſooner regained the 
Rhine than he fell ſick, and died in his camp 
at che age of thirty, which his lots made de 
called i. deteftable. 

He was the laſt of Livia's chiddbew, "which | 
me had by Claudius Nero her firſt husband. 
She was big with child when Auguſtus mar- 
ried her, and was brought to bed three 
months afterwards; this was what made 
many believe Auguſtus was his father, not- 
withſtanding he let him continue in the fami- 
ly of the Claudians, to which he belonged 
by the appointment of the laws. | 
The ſoldiers lamented him as their father, 
rather than as their general, and raiſed for 
him a magnificent cenotaph upon the banks 
of the Lippus where he died ; about which, 
ſeveral years after his death, the army which 
was in garriſon in thoſe quarters aſſembled 
on a certain day ſet apart for the ſolemni- 
ty; and the cities of Gaul ſent to make ſa- 
crifices at the altar, which was erected near 


his tomb. The body was brought from the 


camp by the centurions and tribunes of the 


* Dion, Phaarch, Suetonius. | 
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army to a neighbouring in Gaul, 
from whence it was tranſported in ſolemm 
proceſſion by the moſt conſiderable citizens 
of the colonies, who received it from city 
to city, and + diſcharged themſelves - of this 
office in the great Circus near the walls of 
Rome, where Auguſtus himſelf waited in 
perſon for the convoy. Tiberius had haſted 
with all ſpeed to Druſus, whom he found 
fetching his laſt breath, and accompanied 
his body marching on foot all the way. 
The ſenate, and-all the people who had a 
ſincere affection. for Druſus, came to meet 
the body in the Circus, where Auguſtus 
ſpoke a funeral oration. The body, after 
this, was carried into the Campus Martius, 
by the chief of the Roman knights and ſe- 
nate; where Tiberius had a ſecond harangue 
in praiſe of Druſus, and his aſhes were repo- 
ſited in a golden urn, and placed in the tomb 
of the Cæſars. The ſenate ? decreed him a 
triumphal arch, compoſed of marble, and 
erected to him magnificent trophies in the 
high road called Appian. They ordered 
likewiſe, that he ſhould be honored with the 
name of Germanicus, or conqueror of Ger- 
many, and that his poſterity ſhould inherit 
this glorious title. He left by his marriage, 
with Antonia, two ſons and one daughter; 
the eldeſt ſon bore the name of Germanicus 
by the ſenate's decree, and he deſerved it a 


Dion. Plutarch, Suetonius, | 
| ms. - ſecond 
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ſecond time, by his exalted merit and victo- 
. ries: the younger, who had not his brother's 
worth, was yet more fortunate than he, for 
he obtained the empire under the name of 
Claudius. Some perſons ſuſpected Auguſtus 
of having haſtened the death of Druſus, be“ 
cauſe he thought him too much inclined to 
the republican form of government; und 
Tiberius, who hated him, becauſe he knew 
that Auguſtus deſigned him for his ſucceſſor, 
produced a writing true or falſe, in which he 
treated of the methods to oblige Auguſtus 
to a reſtitution of the empire to the people 
and ſenate. But yet there is no probability 
that the emperor would have deftroyed Dru- 
ſus, for whom he had ſo ſtrong an affection, 
that he did not diſtinguiſh him from Caius 
and Lucius, his own grand-children : it be- 
ing a certain thing, that in a will he named 
him in the ſame line with them, as one of 
his ſucceſſors: and, in the funeral oration 
which he ſpoke, there were inſerted theſe 
memorable words, which are ſincere and 
laſting monuments of his ſorrow, as well as 
of the merit of Druſus, viz. That he beg- 
<< ged of the gods they would give him as 
% glorious a period of life as they had done 
to Druſus, and to all his young Cæſars 
as high a degree of reputation.“ Befides 
this, he compoſed his epitaph himſelf, which 
He ordered to be engraved on his tomb; 
and paſſed a whole year in mourning =_ | 
Ce . | £77 . 
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ſolitude 1. Nay, after his return to Rome, 
he was a long time without exhibiting any 
public games, as he was accuſtomed upon 
days of rejoicing, to which the ſenate was 
invited with the .chief part of the Roman 
knights, and moſt diſtinguiſhed families a- 
mongſt the people; and ſeeking for diver- 
ſiog to his ſorrow in the occupations of pub · 
lic buſineſs, he made new regulations in the 
ſenate, puniſhing by fines thoſe who abſent- 
ed themſelves from court. To know them, 
he would have all the ſenators names written 
down in a lift, and the abſent marked, with- 
out ſhewing favour to any one. He crder- 
ed, that there ſhould be no decree ' paſſed. 
in the ſenate, unleſs there were four hundred 
ſenators preſent. The ſame was obſerved in 
thoſe reſolutions that were taken out of court, 
or when the tribunes oppoſed themſelves to 
the ſenators. decrees. So that there was no 
public edict but what pleaſed Auguſtus, who 
had been created perpetual tribune. | 

He condemned likewiſe that ſhameful traf- 
fic for public employments, which competi- 
tors uſually bought in the comitia, with mo- 
ney ; pardoning indeed the paſt, but reſtrain- 
ing the candidates for the future, by obliging 
them to depoſite a certain ſum, which was 
to be confiſcated if they were convicted. of 
bribery and corruption. 


q Year 46» : | 
7 2 f He 
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He made laws likewiſe, to put a ſtop to the 
malice and revenge of men; ordering the ac- 
cuſers to proſecute immediately the defen- 
dants, and ordering them if they could not 
make good their plea, to ſuffer by the law of 
retaliation. In regard of other civil and eri- 
minal affairs, he recommended the expedi- 
tion of them to certain commiſſaries, whom 
he appointed for the relief of the judges ; 
and decreed, that no law-ſuit ſhould: laſt a- 
bove thirty days, not allowing their commiſ- 


_  faries any vacation but in the months of No- 


venber and December, which were almeſt 
merely days of feaſting and diverfion for the 
Romans. He made three decuries of theſe 
commiſſions, which he drew from the body 
of the Roman knights ; and- added a fourth, 
which he choſe in the firſt claſs of the- ple- 
beians, who had fifteen thouſand” livres a 
year; but theſe laſt were not employed but 
in affairs of leſs conſequence. n 

He made an edict, with regard to flaves, 
which was approved of by very few people. 
It had been forbiden by the ancient laws, 
to put to the torture any ſlaves in queſtion 

againſt their maſters. He did not annul this 
ancient law, but he illuded it, by ordering 
that thoſe ſlaves ſhould be fold to the republic, 
or to the prince; that by this means belonging 
no more to the accuſed, they might be put 
to the queſtion againſt him. £2929 


| Tiberius 


Tiberius was ſent this year into Germany, 
againſt the revolted people; the greateſt. 
part of them ſent deputies to Rome, but 
the emperor refuſed. hearing of them, unleſs 
the Cattuares who. inhabited along the Meuſe 
ſubmitted themſelves too. Theſe barbarians, 
being forced by their countrymen, laid down 
their arms, and ſent their. deputies amongſt 


thoſe of other nations. The emperor, who” 


knew there was neither oath nor religion 
which could bind them down to obedience, 
ſtopt their deputies, and diſpoſed of them in 


the cities of the empire as ſo many hoſtages.: 


Several amongſt them, not able — bear cap- 


tivity, laid violent hands on themſelves; 


and the Germans, more humbled by this 
treatment than if they had loft. ſeveral bat - 
tles, were quiet for ſome years, but they re 


venged themſelves afterwards by the entire 


defeat of Varus. Auguſtus gave large dona - 


tions to the ſoldiers, tho? there had been no 
battle, to the end that young Caius, Who 
had made his firſt campaign at that time, 
and was about thirteen years old *, might 
be rendered more acceptable to the ſoldiers. 
He honored likewife Tiberius with the title 


of Imperator, to inveſt him with greater ho- 


nor and veneration, and render him properer 
to fill up the place which Druſus held in the 
government of the empire. Which confirms 


the remark we made before, of the prete- 


. "opp of the county of Namur. Dion. 
4. Q 4 rence 
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rence Auguſtus gave to Druſus above Th 
berius. 


The death of 38 a in 2 J 
melancholy manner this year, and afflicted 
ſenſibly the emperor, who rather remembered 
thoſe important ſervices this miniſter had 
done him, than the indiſcretion he had in 
diſcovering to his wife the conſpiracy of Mu- 
ræna. It was the great defect of Mæcenas, 
to have too much complaiſance for his wife, 
with whom. notwithſtanding he was often at 
variance, but love always recovered its af- 
cendant; which made ſome of his contem- 
| Poraries fay of him, that he had been mar- 

ried a thouſand times * ; alluding to the fre- 
quent reconciliations, as ſo many new con- 
tracts. As for the.reſt of his character, 
whatever reſpect he had for Auguſtus, he 
took the liberty of reproving him, when he 

thought his actions were unjuſt ; and one 
day when the emperor, being ſeated on his 
tribunal, was going to condemn ſome Ro- 
mans to death, Mzcenas, not able to ap- 
. proach him by Teaſon of the croud, flung in 
his tablets, where he found written theſe 
words *: quit the place, you butcher. - Au- 
guſtus was fo filled with confuſion at it, that 
he deſcended immediately, and pardoned the 
criminals. Maæcenas made the emperor his 
heir, as if he had a mind to repay him at 


t FCeneca. 
„ Dion. 
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his death for all the benefactions he had re- 
ceived in his life-time. | 2 3 

The following year Caius. and Lucius, who 
were but in: the enterance of youth, formed 
intrigues for the conſulthip * = But the em- 
peror. gave them a ſharp reprimand, adding, 
that being very far from deſigning, that himſelf 
ſhould - ſerve them for an example of asking 
the conſulſhip at an age not allowed of by 
law, he begged of the gods that there might 
never happen a time when the public danger 


ſhould make ſuch an election neceſſary; be- 


ſides, that he would not permit them to 
ſtand candidates for ſuch high employments, 
till they had ſhewn by their conduct and mo- 
deration they were capable of them. Tibe- 
berius, not to inflame their jealouſy, with- 
drew from court, and retired to Rhodes, 
after the example of Agrippa ; who, not to 
give umbrage to Marcellus,- had retired to 


itylene : but he did out of artifice, what 


virtue. 
It was in this retreat that Thraſylus fore- 


told Tiberius that he ſhould be emperor, 


Agrippa did out of a true principle of 


and where Tiberius put the ſcience of this 


aſtrologer to a ſtrange proof; for he had 
formed the deſign of throwing him headlong 


from the height of the fortifications, where 


they were walking, if Thraſylus had not di- 


x Tacitus, Dion, Plutarch, Suetouius, years 
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vined his intention. Having then asked of 
him what he was thinking of that moment, 
this aſtrologer, who doubted perhaps of the 
deſign of Tiberius, whoſe barbarous temper 
he was acquainted with, cried out he was 
threatened with a great danger. Then Ti- 
berius embracing him, aſſured him he had 
nothing to fear, and no more doubted of 
the verity of his prediction. Tiberius re- 
membered when he came to the empire, all 
thoſe who had viſited him in his ſolitude, 
and he ſhewed them his gratitude for it. 
Further, tho“ his artful behaviour towards 
the young Cæſars was the principal cauſe of 
Tiberius's retreat, yet the debauches of Julia 
contributed a great deal to it. For tho“ 
the emperor took all care to bring her up in 
the practice of virtue and chaſtity, by keeping 
her near the empreſs employed in fome uſefu} 
work, to hinder her from giving herfelf up 
to idleneſs and luxury ; yet the empreſs, 
who was her good mother-in-law, and had 
a deſign to ruin all the relations of Auguſtus, 
to place her own by degrees in their ſtead, 
was very glad” to ſee Julia abandon herſelf 
to the tranſport of her paffions. This is the 
reaſon why the had ſuch a vicious indulgence 
for Julia's galantries ; and kept them ſecret, 
till ſhe ſaw that this unfortunate young lady 
could never juſtify Herſelf or make her per- 
fect peace with Auguſtus. Beſides the 
known examples which the emperor himſelf 
ſet, by debauching the principal women in 
ETD e Rome, 
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heart of his daughter, than all the affected 
leſſons he could give her had to form her to 
honor and virtue. Add to this, the corrup- 
tion was become ſo general in Rome, that 
ſcarce: any one would marry, becauſe they 
found chaſtity ſo rare in that ſtate, and that 
there was ſcarce any true modeſty or honor 


in either ſex. As Julia was only fifteen years 


of age when ſhe married Marcellus, and was 
a. widow the ſecond year after her marriage, 
hiſtory does not. ſpeak of her conduct in fo 
early an age, but it acquaints us ſhe was not 
faithful to Agrippa her ſecond husband, tho? 
by a wiſe diſſimulation he hid his ſhame, and 
the intrigues of his wife: nor was ſhe more 
_ conſtant to Tiberius, whom ſhe married after 
the death of Agrippa, and whom ſhe had 
loved before ſhe married. One knows not 
whether Tiberius anſwered her advances, or 
deſpiſed them ; but they lived pretty well 
together the firſt years of their marriage, 
and Julia was brought to bed of a ſon, 
which made their union more entire. But 
this union did not laſt long; and the child 
dying in the cradle, Julia took no - farther 
precaution to hide from Tiberius the violent 
paſſion ſhe had for Sempronius, a man of an 
illuſtrious birth and pleafant converſation ; 
and for this reaſon admired by: Julia, the 
moſt conſtant and beſt beloved of all her a+ 
dulterers. Their acquaintance began in the 
life-time of Agrippa, but was renewed aften- 
wing 6 _ wards 
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wards with ſo little diſcretion, that Sempro- 
nius with a kind of jealouſy irritated daily 
Julia againſt Tiberius, for whom ſhe had 

neither eſteem nor affection, and believed 
unworthy of her. The emperor, Who was 
informed of this, either by Tiberius or Li- 
via, baniſhed Sempronius into an iſland on 
the coaſt of Afric, whither Tiberius ſent per- 
ſons to kill him, after a baniſnment of m 
teen years. 

In the mean time Julia did not 3 
herſelf on this account, and for one lover 
they took from her, ſhe made herſelf ſeveral; 
keeping ſo little decorum in what ſhe did, 
that ſhe _ paſſed. whole days and nights in 
dances and revels, with a con pany of young 
patricians, Roman knights, and ladies of plea- 
ſure. Theſe diforders obliged Tiberius to 
quit the court, but it was not without leav- 
ing good memoirs behind him for her ruin, - 
In etfect, the emperor being informed. of her 
infamous life, conceived ſuch a horror and 
indignation at it, that not being maſter of 
his grief, he complained to the ſenate of the 
abandoned lewdneſs of his daughter, as be- 
ing an eternal ſtain to the glory of his fa» 
mily, , He puniſhed all the miniſters and ac- 
complices of her debauchery, by putting to 
death ſome, and baniſhing others. There is 
a great deal of appearance that Ovid was of 
the number of the laſt ; and that his Corin- 
na, whom he repreſents in his verſes as a 


perſon of high birth, wit, beauty, and irre- 
gular 
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gular love“, was the daughter of - Auguſtus. 
Wherefore we are not to wonder, if he was 
no better treated than Sempronius. The 
emperor baniſhed- him into Sarmatia, where 
he died after having lived a long time with 
thoſe barbarians, and was buried in the city 
of Tomos, the ſecond year of the reign of 
Tiberius. Auguſtus treated Julia ſtill worſe 
than her adulterers; and he had ſuch a con- 
tempt of this unworthy daughter, that ſome 
having told him, how one of her freed ſlaves 
called Phœbe had cauſed: her own death, to 
avoid the ſhame and miſery which-her crimi- 
nal complaiſance for her miſtreſs had expoſed 
her to; he wiſhed to have been the father 
of Phcebe, rather than of Julia. He baniſh- 
ed her into the iſland of Pandatara in Cam- 
paniaz where ſhe- had nothing but bread and 
water to live on, and no one permitted to 
ſee her. Only Scribonia, her mother, who 
was ſtill alive, had the permiſſion to follow 
her for her greater grief or conſolation. This 
firſt baniſhment laſted five years; after which 
ſhe was tranſported to Rhegium, where ſhe 
had no.more liberty allowed her than in her 
other confinement; and Auguſtus, carrying 
his reſentment even beyond the grave, for- 
bad in his laſt will her being buried in the 
monument of the Cæſars. Tiberius was ſtill 
more ſevere to her, after the death of Au- 
guſtus, not paying her even that ſmall pen- 


1 J. lib. amor. i 6 SILUTIG 
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ſion the emperor had left her, that ſhe might 
not die of mere hunger and want of every 
thing neceſſary; ſo that ſhe/periſhed in her 
baniſnment, by the moſt diſtreſſed poverty, 
at the age of fifty-one years, the firſt year 
that Tiberius came to the empire: a melan- 
choly example of that ſea of misfortunes; 
into which vice without reins precipitates its 
followers, who give themſelves up blindly to 
its guidance. After all, the exceffive ſeveri- 
ty of Auguſtus only rendered his ſhame more 
glaring, and the vengeance of Tiberius fixed 
a laſting opinion of cruelty and diſhonor to 
His name. Ran nen AN 
The Parthians entered this year into Ar- 
menia , and poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
kingdom, in prejudice of that alliance which 
their king had renewed with Auguſtus *, 
This invaſion obliged! the emperor to march 
his army on that ſide. He gave the com- 
mand of it to young Caius , and he writ 
at the fame time to Phraates, that he ſhould 
withdraw his troops out of Armenia, if he 
would not have a war with the Romans. 
'This barbarous king was more offended with 
the ſubſcription of the letter, which had on- 
ly the name Phraates, than with what it 
contained ; and in the anſwer which'he made 
to it, he took the title of king of kings, 


Dion, Plutarch, Suetonius. 
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without 
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without giving any other to the emperor: 
than that of Czfar. ' Notwithſtanding. he o- 
beyed, ſhewing his weakneſs at the very time 
he gave the greateſt; proof of his pride. 

Theſe troubles being: appeaſed'<, and the 
empire enjoying a profound peace, Auguſtus: 
that for the third time the temple of Janus. 
In this year is related the birth of the ſaviour 
of the world d, the true author of everlaſting 
peace. A little before this, Quirinus, whom 
Auguſtus had given for governor to the young 
prince Caius, and whom the ſacred hiſtory 
mentions by the name: of Cyrenius, made 
that poll of which St. Luke ſpeaks, not only 
in Judea, but likewife over all Syria, of 
which Judea was then but an appendage.. 
Auguſtus thought of nothing but of ſatisfy- 
ing his vanity by this poll; but he fulfilled, 
without foreſeeing it, the inſerutable deſign of 
God, who would by it manifeſt the family 
of Jeſus Chriſt, according to the fleſh, to be: 
of the royal line of David. o* 

Tiberius, who was then at Rhodes f, hav- 
ing underſtood that prince Caius was return- 
ing to Rome from his expedition of Arme- 
nia, went on board a galley, and came to 
compliment him at Chios, with ſubmiſſions 


of a more pompous nature, but they were 


' © Year 52. 
0 Orefias 7 
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nothing but hypocriſy. Theſe: were the luſt. 
compliments he paid him ? for a little: time 
after Caius died in Syria, and his brother 
Lucius died the ſame year at Marſeilles ;; 
where a fever ſtopt him as he was going — 
Spain. Whether their death was natural, or 
it was premature by the crime of their mo- 
ther- in· aw, is a thing quite uncertain; of . 
which authors do not ſpeak, but by conjec- 
ture. Their bodies were | brought in great 
ceremony to Rome, and their aſhes placed 
in the tomb of the Czſars.. The ſenate. 
likewiſe ordered that a trophy ſhould be erect- 
ed to them in the grand chamber where the 
court aſſembled; and that there ſhould be 
fixed at the top of it thoſe bucklers of gold 
which the Roman knights had made them 
a preſent of the firſt year they could Dene, 
a horſe. | 
| Herod died a year before, ſoon-after the | 
maſſacre which he made of the children of 
Bethlehem. He was likewiſe ſtained with 
the blood of the Aſmonians, whoſe [throne 
he had uſurped, and had got the right con- 
firmed to him, firſt by Antony and then by, 
Auguſtus. He even put to death his own. 
children, and his innocent heroic wife Ma- 
riamne, one of the moſt. beautiful and vir- 
tuous princeſſes of the age ſhe lived in; but 
all her virtue could not fave her from the 


* Dion, Suetonius, Plutarch. 3 NEE. 
; yn unjuſt 
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unjuſt fulpicione of this Jealous and cruel 

prince. BY. 
young Cf , 


After the death of the two 
Tiberius was recalled by Auguſtus, who a- 
dopted jen; tho' Poſthumus Agrippa was 
ſtill living'*.- But his naturally ſavage tem- 
per made him unworthy of empire; and the 
aſcendant which Livia had over Auguſtus 
baniſned him into the iſland of Planaſta, 
neighbouring to the iſland of Corſica. Au- 
guſtus would have Tiberius adopt his nephew 
Germanicus, tho“ he had a fon by his firſt 
marriage; the emperor not chuſing that this 
ſon ſhould reign in prejudice of the children 
of Druſus. There came to Rome at this 
time a Jew, who ſaid he was Alexander the 
fon of Herod, pretending a claim to the king- 
dom of his father; from whoſe cruetty he 
would have had it believed he had been pri- 
vately withdrawn, and another flain in his 


place. The emperor took-this impoſtor a= 


fide, and fo perplexed him by his queſtions, 
that he was forced to acknowledge the deceit. 
He was baniſhed for it and ſent to the mines: 

Auguſtus, now ſeeing his empire eſtabliſh- 
ed, and e part of it in a profound peace, 
ſought to x his mind from the weighty 
cares of his government, by the pleaſure he 
took in embelliſhing Rome- with the moſt 
magnificent ſtructures; and marble and por- 
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phery-ſtone were employed by ſuch skilful 
architects, that the broken remains which we 


find of them at this day cauſe the admiration 


of our age, and are the models of deſign for 
the greateſt maſters. It would be tedious to 
relate here all the temples, palaces, and mag · 
nificent piazzas; which he built for the gran- 
deur and convenience of the city. The 
principal were the temple of Mars the re- 
venger, in the midſt of a large ſquare, deco- 


rated with lofty walls, and about which were 
ſumptuous apartments, where the ſenate was 


convened to deliberate upon affairs of war: 
the temple of Apollo, with a beautiful por- 
tico, where he erected: a library containing 
the moſt choice volumes, both Greek and 
Latin, that could be found or purchafed for 
money; having put under the baſis of this 
god's ſtatue the famous prophetic books of 
the Latin Sibyl in a casket of gold, after 
having burnt two:thoufand volumes full of 
ſhocking ſuperſtitions. He likewiſe built the 
temple of Jupiter the thunderer, of ſo aſto- 
niſhing a fabric, that he employed four mil- 
lions in the ſtructure of a chapel, and fix 
bundred thouſand crowns in the decoration. 

of the roof which were ornamented: with 
all that art could uſe: to make them bril- 
liant, and to fill the mind with an idea 


of grandeur. He added to theſe buildings 


the porticos and temples of Caius and Lucius, 
of Livia and Octavia, and the theatre of 
Marcellus; doing thus an honor by his mag- 
ag c | nificence 


> 


4 
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nificence to his relations, and- putting their: 
names upon the frontiſpieces of theſe ſuperb . 


_ buildings. He made the ſquare; where the 


market was to be, a little too ſmall ; becauſe 
he would preſerve the conveniencies ef pri- 
vate houſes, chuſing rather his on deſign 
ſhould fail in the rules of art, than thoſe of 
equity. He likewiſe raifed a great number 


of marble and braſs ſtatues, to all ſuch as 


had made themſelves famous by their glori- 
ous actions, and had deſerved well of the re- 
public. Upon which ſubject he had a cuf- 
tom of ſaying, that he could not ſhew too 
great an honor to good citizens; and that 
the empire did not furniſh him with the pow- 
er of a more agreeable expence, than that 
he employed in perpetuating and doing juf- 

tice to their memory. He erected a fine 
ſtatue of marble to Pompey, which had been 
thrown off its pedeſtal, and the enmity be- 
twixt their families did not hinder him from 
doing juſtice to the merit of ſo great a man. 

Beſides, he knew, that by raiſing the ſtatues 


of others, he fixed his own the ſurer. 


The inundations and fires which were fre- 
quent in Rome, during his reign, only ſerved 


to give a relievo to his magnificence'; for he 


gave by them quite a new form to this great 
city, and made of the greateſt part of its 
houſes ſo many palaces; upon which account 
he uſed to glory, ſaying, that tho“ he had 


found Rome brick. he would leave it of 


marble. He cleanſed the Tiber, and ordered 


its 


7 
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its channel to be opened, to hinder. thoſe 


inundations for the time to come; and he 


eſtabliſhed a watch over the city, which he 

divided into fourteen 4iſtricts, to. hender dhe 

frequency of conflagrations. Scr n 
He took like wiſe care of the concerns. of 


religion, and principally. honored the veſtal 


virgins . with his eſteem and benefaRions ; 


ſo that ſeeing the repugnance ſeveral of the 


nobility had to conſecrate their daughters to 
perpetual chaſtity, he proteſted, that if his 
grand- daughters had but the age required by 
the ſtatutes, which was above fax and under 
ten, he would conſecrate his own, family 
with all his heart to ſo holy an nber. 
ment. 
The ſerrate gave him at this time the name 
of father of his country. He had refuſed a 
year before that of maſter and lord; and had 
ſeverely forbidden, that any one ſhould dare 
to give him thoſe names, either in public or 
in his family : but he received that of father 
— his country with ſuch an exultation of 
„that he could not withhold his tears, 
aul he thanked the ſenate in theſe terms: 
« After the honor you have done me, gen- 
«« tlemen, I have nothing further to wiſh 
c for in life; and I hall die full of ſatisfac- 
« tion, if I can preſerve to the laſt moment 
« of my life the glorious title you have con- 
6 ferred upon me to-day, without your ever 


cc enting of your a robation.”' 
TEPEnting * PP! | The 
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The following year! Cornelius Cinma, de“ 
ſcended from'the daughter of Pe „ from 
whom he had inherited the name of great, 
becauſe there were no more males of that 
illuſtrious family, would needs fhew the 
world he had inherited the reſentment with 
it, and formed a conſpiracy againſt Cæſar. 
This conſpiracy was much to be apprehend- 
ed, upon account of the credit of him who 
was its head, and the number and quality of 
his accomplices. Severity appeared danger- 
ous,” and clemency not oe to ſtop the 
conſpirators. Auguſtus paſſed all that = 
the conſpiracy was diſcovered, in great dif- 
quietude ; and could not ſleep all the night, 
wavering betwixt revenge and mercy. , The 
empreſs employed all her reaſon to incline 
him to mercy ; and this laſt affection prov- 
ing the ſtrongeſt, he ſent for Cinna the next 
day to his own' chamber, and after having 
explained to him all the circumſtances of his 
conſpiracy; to convince him he was tho- 
roughly informed of it, when Cinna expect- 
ed nothing but the ſentence of death, he 
ſpoke to him in this manner: I pardoned 
you before as my declared enemy, I par- 
% don you now as my deſigned murderer. 
«© If you was inſenſible of my firſt favor, be 
not ſo of my ſecond; but let there be be- 
<< twixt' us a fincere friendſhyp and reciprocal 
<«« amity.” At the ſame time in the moſt 
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denevolent manner he gave him this. hand, 


and declared that out of a cordial reſpe& for 


him he would pardon all his accomplives, 
and propoſe en, for the following 


« ras 4 


This truely ii e emed all 
his enemies at once; and there was not after- 
wards the leaſt thought of any attempt, a- 
gainſt ſo generous a perſon's life. As for 
thoſe injuries which only reflected upon the 
perſon or manners of the prince, he perfect- 
ly deſpiſed them; and Tiberius preſſing him 
one day to puniſh a ſenator for a ſatyr, he 
anſwered him with a ſmile, ** let them ſay 
„ what they = as long as ee do 
us 10 

A little time after this he fixed the num- 
hs of troops both by ſea and land, which 
he judged neceſſary for the defence of the 
empire ; and he believed twenty-five legi- 


ons would ſuffice, beſides the prætorian bands 


which confiſted of ten. thouſand, and the al- 


lied troops which almoſt equalled the num- 
-ber of the legions, Auguſtus divided theſe 


troops amongſt different nations and pro- 


vinces. He placed eight — in the 


neighbourhood of the Rhine, to keep the 
Germans and Gauls in obedience; three in 


Spain; two in Afric; as many in Egypt; 
four in Pannonia. and Mæſia; and two in 
Dalmatia. Theſe were the land forces. 


Dion, Suetonius, Tacitus. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe by ſea conſiſted of two fleets 3 one of 
which, compoſed: of two hundred and fifty 
ſail, was ſtationed at Ravennæ; and the o- 
ther, of an equal number of veſſels, equipt 
with oars and fails, were at Miſenum, to 
guard the two Italian ſeas. To pay theſe 
armies. the emperor eſtabliſhed a fund, which 
he called the treaſure of war; of which he 
had the ſuperintendency with Tiberius, truſt- 
ing the inferior management of it to commiſ- 

ſaries, who received their directions from his 
authority. This fund was not only appro- 
priated to the maintenance of the troops, 
but the paying likewiſe of the penſions of 
the veterans, who were in the colonies. He 
would not ſuffer the citizens to contribute 
to this, but he filled thoſe: coffers with taxes 
laid upon tributary kingdoms and provinces z 
and feeing this was not ſufficient, he added 
the twentieth part - of all ſuch goods: as fell 
to him by ſucceſſion or teſtament. He eſta- 
bliſhed alſo at this'time couriers all over the 
empire, to. be quickly informed of every 
thing that paſſed. 

The following year Germanicus and 
Claudius began to appear, and gave a battle 
of gladiators to the people, who ſaw with 
pleaſure the children of Druſus ready to en- 
ter upon employments ; but Tiberius was 
meanly. jealous of it, and fearing they might 
take that place in the emperor's 2 


0 "_ | which | 
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which their father had held, he abſented 
himſelf very rarely, making it His pretence 
that atfairs did mot permit him to remove 
from Rome; he was, notwithſtanding, oblig- 
ed to march the following year againſt the 
Germans, who had made an inſurrection on 
the ſide of the Weler and the Elbe ?; but 
theſe troubles were appeaſed, without com- 
ing to blows. There was the ſame year ſome 
revolts in Africa, where the Getulians could 
not bear the government of their king Juba. 
Cornelius Craſſus gave them battle, and de- 
feating them, made them return to their 
obedience. 
But the commotions of Dalmatia and Pan- 
nonia were more dangerous. Severus, go- 
vernor of Myſia defeated the rebels upon 
the borders of the Drave, but the victory 
coſt him very dear. The enemies, who knew 
it did not loſe heart, and having ſent for ſuc- 
cour amongſt their neighbours, they ſet on 
foot a powerful army, with which they made 
mroads into thoſe territories which are ex- 
tended along 'the ſea as far as Apollonia. 
Severus gave them a ſecond battle, without 
its being known to which ſide the victory in- 
clined ; and this governor having been cal- 
led back into his province, to repel the Dacz 
and Sauromatæ who had entered into ity Au- 
_ guſtus ſent Tiberius into Pannonia. He had 
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\yertcounters- with* the enemy, but he 
e ö theth- to n 
nor hi them EY; Face and 
| ſatisfred 1 
his coridudt; e Moi As place, 
who Was then in- His tiech ear.” This 
heroic youhg general defeated"the”arttiy of 
the 2 and! oh obli @ her We Tate 
to the Roman yoke the rc Wham 4 
There was this year 2 a eh, Pr 
the r — for the eceffi⸗ 
ties of Rome and Italy, that corn did not fail; 
and that there might be more plenty for the 
citizens, he made ſlaves and. ſtrangers go out 
of the city, with thy w. to phyſicians and 
ors of "7 wr nd 'he*alwa 5 
ſhewed a'part 5 SLE WH 
Germanic. d che dir 
the ſiege of a fortreſs; whither the barbitians 
had retired after Having pillaged the Hands 
of the empire, and made himſelf -mafter of 
it *, The famine was fo general, that it 
obliged theſe ho Regt che fie to ac peace! _ 
| TWINE ile * trait with 89 
gg 7 


manicus, 
i Vs Nom 
that this ca- 


he Had 0 
he anſwered Aich ar esd 

c lami came from the infatiable àvarice of 
cc) the oman | and that the” em- 
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«+, peror, inſtead of ſending them; ſhepherds 
«and faithful dogs to protect, them, had 
e ſent them miſers and wolves to deyour 
them. The peace was e deds but 
theſe barbarians did not keep it long, for the 
year was ſcarce. ended when they revolted. 
Auguſtus having the neyys of it, marched as 
tar as Rimini ; from whence. he diſpatched 
his couriers to the army, to be better in- 
formed of the ſtate of things, and reſolving 
to pals. into Dalmatia, if his preſence was ne- 
ceflary'; but he ſoon. learnt that Germanicus 
had gained an abſolute. Fictory. over me e- 
nem 
= — "00H after this, ned to Rs, 
where he would have obſerved. the order he 
had iſſued out againſt celibscy ; Which re- 
mained without execution by the obſtinacy 
of ſome, and debauchery of others. He 
convoked the people, the Roman knights 
and the ſenate, placing on one ſide thoſe tbat 
were married, and on the other thoſe who 
were not. And ſeeing the number ef the 
laſt much ſuperior, he ſhewed a great ſorro 
and indignation at it: chen addreſſing him 
ſelf to the firſt, he ſpoke to this effect : 
What a pleafure-is it to me, gentlemen, 
c to ſee you who are the hope of the re- 
_ <6 public, ..and who by being fathers of 
families, are ſo many generous fathers cf 
66 / your country. Lou have N e ex- 
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ghortation I made you of ſeeking in chaſte 
* marriage the Last pl pleafures of the ſtrict- 
eſt tye upon earth, and you correſpond 
with the intentions of that eternäl intel- 
„ ligence, who has pre- ordained, that po- 
0 ſterity- ſhould continually deſcend from 
fathers to children; and we thereby give 
no other bounds to the duration of our 
empire, than thoſe. of endleſs eternity. 
Then turning towards the others, he ſpoke 
to them in this manner: but, what mall I 
ſay to you, to you who are ſo. far from 
«c deſerving the name ot Romans, that you 
% do not deſerve the name of rational men. 
«© You are a ſhame to nature, as well as 
© ungrateful to your country; and you 
<< fruſtrate both of the hope which both 
<< might expect from you. Where would 
«© you have been, or where would have been 
* the Roman glory, if your forefathers had 
<< done as you do? we-thould-all of us have 
te been. {till inthe womb of time ; and as for 
&« iy thing you do. to the contrary, the 
6 whale —ͤ— ne fall into a ſtate, of 
<< annihilation; Is it becauſe the cares of 
% marriage frighten you, tho”. they are ſo 
<<, greatly recompenſed by the pleaſures of 
« o ſweet à union? or is it, that in imita- 
ce tion of the veſtals, you would paſs, your 
© days in holy virginity? if this be ſo, pre- 
«© pare yourſelves to imitate them in their 
«c purity, or you will oblige me to inflict 
upon you thoſe puniſhments which are 

: A R 2 « due 
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c due to Thoſe Wu are guilty of ſuch ir- 
"” religion v. 814 1031} 31 e £41 
Aſter this diſcourſe, he diltributed end 
with imperial magnificence to thoſe who had 


children, manifeſted his favor to ſuch as had 


not, praiſing them at lenſt for having done 
ther duty, and encouraging them to hop e 
well. 10 Br: He! aan Wife une 
refuſtu c ¹mãĩQñuy, and made t cl 
the utmꝰſt Atte tes Hel hd dy 
his Aict. He retouehed the ſathe year 
this'law, in the coffſulſſip of Hupe in and 
piets. This was the'reafon that this law 
bore” thoſe eonſuls names, tio Au guſtus was 
the author of it. Atchdins and chern, 
two Chriſtiati etnperors, aftetwards aboliſhe 
this law, in regard of dude. necefiity R im- 
upon man kind Het 
At this very time While Auguſtus was mak- 
ing laws for the fegulation of families and 
conſugal fidelity”, he had the diſpleaſure to 
ſce his'owri houſe tullied'by* the lewdhefs of 
his grand-daughter” Julia, who led a moſt in- 
famous life, in imitatien'of Her mother. The 
emperot baniſhed her, as he done the other. 
There is mentioned the fame year, the 
eoridettination/ of Archelaus, accuſed by the 
Jews of injuſtice and violence. The ſenate, 
by che ad fee of He emprrot, oy him 
Ae 20. 2. 4.4 Fre 
T2201 ebe Marin aer. 4 
* Cy Dion, Duetmil, 4 0 oj 0s 


of 
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of his-.tetrarchy.z and. ſent mm into b 
ment, to Vienna upon the Rhone. 
Judea was reduced to a pridugrary province 
and annexed to Syria 
_ Whilſt thoſe things paſſed at Rome, Gert 
manicus beſieged Rhetinum , in Dalmagia. 
Ihe enemies, after having ſet. fire to tha 
town, retired- into the. citadel; whither the 
fire having communicated. itſelf, they were 
forced to go out by night, after having, de- 
ſtroyed themſelves. one of their beſt places. 
Ihe army marched afterwards againſt ang 
other place *, which Tiberius had beſieged 
a year before, but cod not, take it. Ger; 
manicus was more ſucceſsſul ; and, notwithy 
ſtanding the vigorous. rcfiſtance of the be- 
fieged, whoſe. very women ſtood: upon the 
ramparts ſword-in-hangd; he made; hunſelt 
maſter of it. Auguſtus, fearing; the conſe- 
quence of this war, ſent Tiberius with new 
forces to the ſuccour of Germanicus z and 
after many ſieges and many bloody battles, 
in which there was.a torrent of. blood ſhed, 
but the ſucceſs always remained on the fide 
of the Romans, they obliged theſe barbarss 
ans to ſubmit. . Hut this joy, was tempered 
by their grief for the defeat of Varus. 

This happened by the general's fault, 
whoſe ſordid avarice- made all Germany re. 
volt, and his imprudence Sale up himſelr 
oP L 1 11 1 1 
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and army to the enemy! "The'Gerthians bel 
gan to be accuſtomed to the Roman govein- 
1 by degrees formed themſelves accords 

to their laws; and leaving the ſavage- 
0 $ of the woods, in which they had lived 
before like brutes, cultivated lands and built 
eities. Vet they had not loſt the defredof 
liberty, fo natural to theſe people, which no- 
thing has hitherto been able to blot out of 
their hearts. Varus, who came from à g- 
vernment in Syria, whence Auguſtus had cal- 
led him into Germany, would exact of this 
warlike nation the ſame ſervite laborious tri 
dute, which he drew from the Syrians, 2 
people funk in luxury, and born as- it were 
to flavery. The Germans in vain alledged 
their privileges, which Varus would take n 
notice of. But tho' they ſeemed — — 
by force to theſe impoſnions, th i 
a league with their neighbours, to rithe — 
port of common liberty. This confetferaty 
being” ratified, they - obliged Varus, under 
different pretences, to ſeparate his troops. 
and when they ſaw he had no more than 
three legions with him, they made the moſt 
diſtant nations riſe in rebellion, without ap- 
pearing themſelves to be of the party. This 
imprudent general marched again the re- 
volted, only leaving behind him a few c. 
horts, in a country where he he 
had nothing to fear. But when the Ger- 
mans underſtood he was entangled in woods, 
and * n er he had to paſs through, 


they 
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they maſſacred the troops he leſt behind; 
and, attacking him in the rear, under the 


conduct of Arminius whom they choſe for 


their general, they cut the legions in pieces. 
Varus did all he could to repair by his in- 
trepidity; and fixed valor the fault of his 
imprudence ; and ſeeing that all was irreco- 
verable and deſperate, he ſtabbed himſelf. to 
avoid-difgrace.- Many of the Roman officers 
followed his we har x7. the others, with their 
ſoldiers, had'no mercy ſhewn them ; exclu- 
five: of a ſmall number, whom Afprenas had 
the humanity to fave. . Arminius had been 
trained up in the Roman ſervice; and Au- 
„vho eſteemed his valor, had made 
mea Roman knight; but preferring the 
liberry of his nation, to this vain feducing 
honor, he had "conſented to be head of the: 
league, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of 
his own uncle, ho remained faith- 
ful and obedient to the empire. Arminius, 
after this expedition, entered triumphantly 
into the principal towns, ordering the Ro- 
man to be carried before him, which 
he had taken in battle. All Germany re- 
volted after this exploit, and was — ; 
the glorious theatre of Germanicus's heroiſm.” 
But this e eres wb har mas of 1 


guftus. N 
The emperor, 
ſenſible of this loſs, that he tore his = 


robe when he received the news, and never 


ane 1 it vg". 
4 
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the de6en- bend of paſſing the remainder of 
his days in; retirement recommending at 
the ſame time, in the moſt affectionate many 
ner, the whole — 7. bed, and Ger- 
ien to the ſenate. 
For twenty of the preceding years his fre- 
. indiſpoſitions obliged) him to ſeek 
om time to time xelaxation and; amuſement 
in ſolitude ; for he was unhealthy, ſubject to 
the gravel, and of a conſtitution, ſo delicate, 
that he did not preſerve his life but by 2 
great ſobriety. Franeſte, Tivoli, the neigh / 
bourhood d e Baia and :Capya in 
Campania, were the places: he too moſt. do: 
light in often; omg om foot, and Joes 
times. carried. in à litters; through beaut 
e terminated at, the ſea, or throu 
odorifer . which he cauſed. to, 
planted, full of myrdes, laurels-and. bays; and 
other ſweek aud; agreeable. trees. Hav 


buildings thore, 

ay ſimplicity; 3nd his grand-daugines 
Julia having'eredted, ; peace be. ordered. ig 
to:be pulled down ; becauſe, tha* e would 
divert himſelf as a man, he Taud. Nen e 
thing magnificent in the count; 
He alwayg carried with hm me. wiſnand 
good philpſaphem, loving the. on eration of 
learned men, always diffingoithing then, and 
was very-learned mH. It is upon this ac» 
count chat Mere never was an agel in Which 
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che ſciences were more flourifhing,” becauſe 
there never was one in which they were ſo 
encouraged ; Mæcenas making it his delight 
to introduce learned men at court, and the 
emperor of loading them with magnificences. 
Valerius Maximus, and Titus Livius, were 
two of the moſt confiderable; the firſt of a 
patrician family, and known by his treatiſe 
on remarkable words and actions, which tie 
did not-publiſh till after the death of Auguſ 
tus, and dedicated it to Tiberius. The ſe- 
cond famous author, was a ſimple citizen of 
Padua, but had made himſelf famous by his 
noble of the Roman comimo th, 
tho? ſome do not find "his tile ſuffieientiy 
pure; but think t they perocive a blemiftrin 
it; derived from his country *: Ovid, Virgil, 
Horace, the firſt of an ancient family amongſt 
the Roman knights, and the two others of 
„ 
of an leir 
kinds. Ovid, of bright 1 
tion, eopious — learned in all antiquity, 
not perfectly oorrect, but too free in 
verfification, wanton in his deſcriptions, arid 
amorous in his ſentiments to a degree of li- 
centiouſneſs, or rather debauchery. Virgil, 
wiſe, ſweet, elegant, modeſt, and of -inimit- - 
able harmony in his verſification; eaſy in hit 
eelogues, brilliant in us levat- 
ed to the height of ideal hero wh: 
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ſpeaking with as much purity in the language 
of the groves, where he was brought up, as 
the greateſt men of the world, with whom 
he converſed: admirable in his invention, 
and the moſt perfect model of all poets. 
Horace diſtinguiſned himfelf by politeneſs, 
of an admirable delicacy and ſublimity in his 
odes, poignant in his ſatyrs, of the moſt 
exact judgment n 
agreeable in all his works. 

Auguſtus made a regulation in his retire- 
ment; concerning the _— t, who ven- 
tured to take too much For he for- 
bad them, who were bani to the iflands, 
to return again to the continent; but ſuffered 
them to paſs from iſland to iſland; to have 
a galley for themſelves and two other thips 
for their equipage. He regulated their re- 
tinue to the number of twenty ſlaves to wait 
on them, and fixed their annual N 
twelve thouſand crowns a year. 

The death of Auguſtus approaching , nd 
finding himſelf fail, he would be carried into 
Campania; where be diſpoſed himſelf to re- 
ceive death with tranquillity, paſſing the 
in the agreeable ſolitudes of this beautiful 
which is divided into a thouſand 


country, 

diverting landskips along the Tuſcan ſea. 
His diſtemper increaſing he retired to Nola, 
where he was obliged to betake | 


rar 166. 
* Year 767. 


himſelf to 
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bis bed. He knew he: Meuld never. get up 
from it; but, without being terrified at 
death, he paſſed his time in phileſephic 
converſations, upon the vanity and empti - 
neſs of all human things; and calling his 
friends into his room the very day he died, 
and looking at them with a ſerene counte- 
nance, he Aid, What, think you, my 
An tri have not I played my part well 
cc on the great theatre of the world, and do 
<<. not 1-finiſh;the laſt act agreeab/e- to my 
<<. character? do not afflict; yourlelyes for 
my death, but endeavour to imitate what 
% was good in me.” Hs breathed, his, laſh 
ſoon aſter, folded in the arms of Livia, in 
| ſpeaking theſe words: farewel, Livia, and 
remember our 1 jo“, 0 dong as 
© you live.“. 

Y „ is it AI 2 whoſaye 
that Livia was ſuſpected of having poiſoned, 
the emperor with ſerae. figs, whichche loved; 
upon account of n viſn he had made to A- 
grippa in his exile, which proceeding' Auguſ- 
tus had concealed from her; and this ambi- 
tious woman haying come to the knowledge 
of it, and fearing the repeal of Agrippa's ba- 
niſnment, who might have excluded Tibe- 
rius, he poiſoned — — __ 
rity of het ſon's ſucceſſion· 
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The death of che e Was foretold; 
as the thief I ſtorlans ii bY! a total elipſe 
of the fin; Which-töſt all its Hght for ſome 
hots His body was brought from Nola 
to Rome by the firſt magiſtrates df the pro- 
vince, and — by tte Roman lenig ls 
who Waited for it at the city 882 The 
ſenate aſſemblech, in an extracri | 
ner; in che Campds- Martius, an 
prepared for the *fokmnity/”" Tiberius, and 
his! ſon. . 'aþ ed in deep mouming 
and tooꝶ their as princes of the ſenate; 
Suey ſenators, no emplo ap- 
peared intthe! dreſs of Roman knights, with< 
out any purple; and the magiſtrates in the 
dreſs 6f ſenaters, without any orhament: 
Next came the funeral pomp. One jrſt 
ſaw the bed of ſtate, upon which: Was laid 
the emperor's body, ich was carried: from 
the palace ſupported by Roman knights. 
This bed was compoſed of ivory, enriched 
with gold, and covered with. a cloth of pur- 
ple, with ' zolden ground. The body was 
incloſed in a cffin, that was not ſeen ; but 
they had made 4 repreſentation in war, 
which expreſſed: tothe liſe the ſtatue and 
air of the emperor, eloathed in all the mag. 
nificence of his imperial robes. TWO other 
repreſentations appeared at the ſame time, 
eoming from two other parts, and in u dif- 
ferent manner of ; proceſſion. The ons, 
J. 35 11 990 3 
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um and Alexandria. The childrei (2, 

patricians of both ſexes marched in the' firſt 

place, - ſinging funeral cantieles; and the 

image of Victory, which had deen taken on 

» - this occaſion from the capitol, appeared at 

the head of the convoy. One faw after this 

the pictures of all Auguſtus's anceſtors, from 

Octaxjus his father as high up as Romulus 

the founder. of Rome. T picture of 

Q Julius Cæſar was not amongſt the reſt, be- 

cauſe he had been 'reckoned amongſt the 

number of the gods ; but Pompey's was 

feen, for whoſe alliance Auguſtus always 

ſhewed a reſpect, notwithſtanding the de- 

ſtructive quarrels, which ambition had eauſed 

in their families. The conquered nations 

came next, deſcribed in large pictures; with 

the drefles, air and manners of every coun- 

try. This pomp was attended by more 

than a million of perſons, who followed it. 

The funeral bed, where was the body of 

the emperor, was raiſed to ſight upon à tri- 
- bunal, built expreſly above the feats of the 

ſenators. After this, Tiberius cauſed Au- 

guſtus's will to be read by one of his freed 

Haves, wherein he himſelf was named heir 

of the greateſt part of his eſtate, and Livia 

for the overplus. The legacies came your ; 

e 
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the emperor. gave to the Roman people 
{eſterces, $91 caphy of bis, guards, and chree 
Nu! d. to ea l perſon m TE Jegions ; 


which amoynted all together to ſeveral mil-. 


* 


friends, to his aſlies, and even to ſeveral 
perſons who had no relation to him, either 
of parentage. or friendſhip; there were alſo 
Paine, for the greateſt part of the ſenators, 

the: Roman knights, and allied or tribu- 
tary Kings of the empire. He charged like · 
wiſe his heirs, with the reſtitution of all ſuch 
goods as had fallen to him by ethers wills, 
which, he would have reſtored to the chil- 
dren of the donors, with full intereſt. He 
excuſed. himſelf, at the end of his will for 
the ſmalneſs of his legacies, on account of 
his treaſures being exhauſted; declaring, 
there only remained five millions of pieces 
of gold for . his, own family, tho” he had 
received by inheritance above eighteen mil- 
lions of cxowns by the teſtamentary dona- 
tions of thoſe. who bad died without chil- 
dren ; having employed all - thoſe riches 
in the neceſſities and for the ſecurity of the 


ſtate. Win bt 2K 1 een. 
After the public reading of this will, they 

produced four journals written by the hand 
of Auguſtus himſelf; the firſt, concerned the 
care of his on funeral; the ſecond, the 
principal actions of his life, which he wiſhed 
might be engraved on columns of * 
e 


lions. There were; likewiſe legacies. to his 


3 We I. TFE ff Avousres." 


the third; trade nientidii of the and 
eth de cf thee ID e 2 
Ne 54 ie 1 „ fleets, 4 aud * . 


public redes 1155 ** rth” contained 

thoſk rifttations which e tc Tiberfns 
ard the fenate, about . meth — 
maintaining the ſplendor Giga one 


the empire. He 8 chern to khis 910 
e the mobili 1 urity or elle 
Nona \-blo6d-utimix hy Ari 
ritely his right pr ws SW 
and vety rarely to any fave! Bra 
fine the empire to fe bounds' Ko defcrib- 
ed; the N arid pillars of Hercules *, to the 
| welt; tte Euphrates to the eaft; the cataracts 
of the Nite, and the deſarts of Africa to the 
| ſouth”; "with the Rhine and Danube on tlie 
| north. 1 - "RY JL + MCT of 3 
"Thiv being finiſhed; Drufus made a fline⸗ 
ral eke which Tiberius accompanied 
with a diſcourſe mixed with the praifes of 
— — and eie the loſs the publick 
of bim, hi a flood of thirs 
aon the hearer 12 dd tick ſpeak" f 
ga fſucceſſor, Alth » His had already poſſeffed 
| himſdf of the empire, by milking fare'o 
the armies, and diſpatching , couriers to the 
| remoteſt provinces.” The aſhes of Auguſtus 
'3 were gathered into an urn of gold by the 
Roman knights . barefooted oted , ary 
* Sgtreighii ole, S 
1 Fuer. r 
94127 n a with 


* * — —— — << — wry 3 
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with mourning. After this, they were car- 
ried to an elegant Maufoleum of white mar» 
ble, which che hadi built himſelf be- 
twixe the Tiber and. Hlaminian way, embet- 
HWlied' with agreeable groves! and: :fragrant 
walls, that ths Romans might ſtäll honor 
him after his death, and 'takeua pleaſure: in 
viſiting his tomb. The ſenateg-by-a folemn 
deere, numbered Rim iamangtt: the gods, 
and Livia woutd'\be his: prleſteſeꝙ taking up- 
on her the catt oi ſacrinting ui him, whoſe 
da ds tbo h4d-ſharrehed! — alot 
Thus mid Auguſtusli a happy prince, 

an. — -ar he egnceived a de- 
ſign of ſeizing and ſettling the thaken em- 
pire, at & agg nineteen years 4 fucceed- 
ed in this grund view befbre thirt. our; and 
left it flediriſhing i and firong at the age of 
feuenty- Uu, with his life. He was) Valiant; 
and deſpiſed danger but wiſeztandunders 
took nothing without good reaſon; «natural; 
ly vindictive, but merciful out of policy, or 
perhaps philoſophy ; extremely grateful, mo- 
deſt in appearance, honoring chaſtity, and 
greedy of glory ; magnificent in public, of 
a careful ceconom his own houſe ;. dili- 
gent in diſtrib cee, and vigilant in 
making the Mm 
virtues in oths 
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Scribonia ; for ſhe would have probably left 
him heirs of ——_ or had 
a daughter er v of thei 
marriage. Be he * —— with 
Livia's perſon and inſinuating manners, that 
marry her ; tho” ſhe had no chil 
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